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BOLSHEVISM’S 

O SYMBOLIZE THE HEAVEN ON EARTH brought 

about by Bolshevik rule, futurist artists were com- 
missioned to paint sky-blue the entire Theater Square 

in Moscow, and to suspend snow-white lanterns from the trees 
in imitation of clouds. This was during a festival arranged 
by the Soviet Government to celebrate the anniversary of its 
advent to power. Since the aim of Bolshevism, according to its 
leaders, is to dominate the world, and a vigorous propaganda in 
its behalf has been uneovered in this country, it is interesting 
that 
Of this paradise we can gather an incomplete 


to contemplete the sample of “‘heaven”’ it has to show 

us in Russia. 
but illuminating picture from the recent reports of Russian 
fugitives and from the testimony laid before the Overman 
investigating committee. “‘A nightmare in a lunatie asylum,” 
cables a Geneva correspondent of the New York Times, is the 
way Russian fugitives who straggle into Switzerland describe 
life in Russia under Lenine’s rule. The people of Moscow, we 
are told, are dying of starvation and plague, and their number 
has been reduced from 3,000,000 to 1,000,000. 


have stopt running, making escape almost impossible. 


And the railways 
When a 
‘horse dies in the streets, according to this dispatch, men and 
women fight with the dogs for its flesh, *‘ which they eat on the 
spot, not having sufficient will-power left to carry their booty 
home to cook.” ‘Fear and famine,”’ we read, “‘ have engendered 
a veritable epidemic of insanity, and maniacs of all kinds stalk 
raving through the streets.”” In the maternity hospitals “*90 per 
cent. of the mothers die after childbirth, and infant mortality is 
searcely lower.”” In this tortured city, which its inhabitants have 
christened **The Graveyard,”’ human flesh is reported to have 
been sold as food. This information, says a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World, has been received by our 
State Department. The plague that has the city in its grip, 
says an Associated Press dispatch, is typhus, and there are no 
medicines, no disinfectants, and no soap with which to fight 
it. According to this dispatch, which quotes a British business 
man just returned from Moscow to Paris, ‘railway officizls 
in Moscow recently ordered the crowd out of the Central railway- 
station to clean it and found the bodies of five victims of the 
typhus, which had been lying for days among the peasants 
sleeping on the floor.” This man reports that “‘the situation 
in Petrograd was said to be worse,’ and a dispatch from Bern 
quotes an ‘‘official statement” that “during December and 
January nearly 100,000 persons in Petrograd died from hunger 
and disease.”” A further account of conditions in Bolshevik 
Russia at the end of January is supplied by an Omsk corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes, who also gathers his information 
from refugees. We read: 

“The situation in Moscow is described as ghastly. All shops 
except those maintained by the Soviet are closed, and nothing is 
obtainable without cards, only those associated with the Bol- 
sheviki being able to obtain cards. People who stand aloof 
from the Bolsheviki suffer indescribable hardships. 


“ HEAVEN 


ON EARTH” 


* It is impossible to estimate how many are dying of starvation, 
but everybody coming from Russia declares that the Bolsheviki 
ace deliberately endeavoring to exterminate the educated classes. 
Prices in Moscow are fabulous, and the sledge-drivers decline 
to budge under 200 rubles, where they would previously have 
been content with 40 copecks (100 copecks make 1 ruble). Bread 
costs 100 rubles (nominally £10) a pound, and clothes are un- 
procurable at any price whatever. 

**Many churches in Moscow have been turned into theaters, 
and the famous and sacred Strastnoi Monastery has been trans- 
formed into a dancing-hall where harlots and profligates hold 
high revel nightly. 

“The nationalization of women, tho tried in many places, has 
proved a failure owing to the feeling aroused, but there is little 
doubt that women belonging to the better class undergo hideous 
treatment at the hands of the inhuman monsters who constitute 
the Bolshevik régime. 

“In Moscow a special battalion of Chinese, composed of labor- 
ers originally imported to work on the Murman Railway, is 
maintained for carrying out executions. The executions have been 
so numerous that it is futile to estimate the numbers of the 
killed.. The population of Petrograd is now reduced to 700,000; 
it formerly exceeded 2,000,000. The soldiers receive 300 
rubles monthly, plus 10 daily as field allowance, with special 
bonuses for fighting and the capture of towns. In addition they 
are usually allowed three days to sack occupied towns. 

“Only one-tenth of the Red Army is really Bolshevik, the re- 
mainder being foreed to fight because otherwise they and all 
belonging”® to them would be exterminated. If an officer or 
soldier deserts the whole of his family are shot. The Bolsheviki 
are stated to realize that the game will be a losing one unless the 
whole of Europe is forced into revolution. 

_ “Russia is being cruelly and wantonly done to death by the 
Bolsheviki.” 

The San Francisco Bulletin quotes this dispatch, and follows 
it immediately with a telegram from William Randolph Hearst 
to the editor of his New York American, dated February 26, 
1918, which The Bulletin thus reprints: 

“T think our whole cause is likely to be injured by any delay 
in recognizing and supporting the Bolsheviki. They are rep- 
resentatives of the most democratic Government in Europe. 

‘**Why are we in this war? 

* Are we in it for democracy? 

“Then, for Heaven's sake, why not recognize a democratic 
Government? 

‘*We recognized the Imperial Government of Russia, but when 
Russia secures a Democratic Government we have so far not 
recognized it. . Let us recognize the truest democracy in 
Europe, the truest democracy in the world to-day.” 

It has been said that the one positive achievement of the 
Bolshevik Government has been the building up of a strong 
army, and now we hear from a seemingly authoritative source 
that this army is directed by the German General Staff. The 
night before he died, Kurt Eisner, Socialist Premier of Bavaria, 
thus informed George D. Herron, one of the United States dele- 
gates to the abandoned Prinkipo conference. ‘‘This statement 
’ says Professor Herron, “‘is part of entirely convine- 


’ 


of Eisner, 
ing evidence that the old régime in Germany is still alive and 
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earrying on a well-defined plan to win out of the Bolshevik chaos 
everything it set out to win by the war.”” Germany’s interest 
in Russia’s Bolshevism was also emphasized by Mr. David R. 
Francis, who went to Russia as American Ambassador in 1916, 

















THE PIED PIPER. 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


before the overthrow of the monarchy, and remained there until 
after the Bolsheviki had 
Bolshevik government remains in control of Russia peace in 


seized the government. “If this 


Europe is, in my opinion, impossible,’’ he assured the Overman 
committee, and added: ‘‘Germany will exploit Russia if this 
disorder continues, and instead of having lost the wir Germany 
will win, and in ten years she will be stronger than she was in 
August, 1914.” 
summarized by a Washington correspondent of the New York 


Tribune: 


Other striking points m his testimony are thus 


“The object of the Bolsheviki is a world-wide revolution. 
Conditions in Russia prove that this would mean a return to 
utter barbarism. 

“They are conducting a propaganda for this purpose in all 
countries, sending money to America to carry it on. 

“No peace with the Bolsheviki is possible, since they are 
maintaining a constant war on humanity. 

“The Germans have more actual economic power in parts of 
Russia controlled by the Bolsheviki than they have ever had 
before, even in the heyday of their power under the Czar. 

“The Bolsheviki were and are German agents, taking German 
money and helping the Germans, tho this is because they believe 
it will further their revolution rather than because of pro- 
Germanism. 

“‘Lenine is a sincere fanatic—Trotzky an adventurer. 

“The Kerensky Government could have reorganized Russia 
and continued to help against Germany if it had not been for the 
Bolsheviki. 

“Tf Russia had not-failed in her obligations to her Allies the 
war would have been won a year sooner, saving hundreds of 
thousands of lives. 

““The Bolshevik leaders are anti-American, tho they have been 
less violent against Americans, hoping for recognition. 

“The influx of thousands of Russian repatriates from America 
did much to destroy Russia, and many of these men are powerful 
in the present Russian Government. 

“The Bolsheviki control only a piece of territory about 500 
miles wide by 1,000 miles long and 40,000,000 out of Russia’s 





180,000,000 inhabitants. They have the support of not over 
10 per cent. of the people in this territory. 

“They maintain themselves by terror—‘they have to > hill 
people to last.’ 

“They have supprest free speech, 
liberty. 

“They have held no honest élections, and do not permit loc;] 
control of the local Soviets. 

“They have looted beyond all calculation. 

“They have published decrees nationalizing women, and jf 
these have not been enforced, as they say, they have nevertheless 
enforced laws on marriage and divorce which are below barbaric 
standards. 

“Industry is utterly paralyzed. 

“The country is dying of starvation. 

“The Bolsheviki have an army of incr2asing strength, based 
on mereenary Chinese and Letts, men enlisted by promises of 
loot and food and men driven in by foree. 

*‘Women and children are held as hostages to make such 
men remain with the Red Army. 

“They were guilty of the basest treachery to the Czecho- 
Slovaks, at German command. 

“Tf the Allied troops are withdrawn there will be the most 
horrible massacres in the territory now held by them.” 


the press, and person;] 


More than one Bolshevik sympathizer in this country urged 
the Overman committee to call Col. Raymond Robins, who as 
head of the American Red Cross Mission in Russia had had many 
Bolshevik Government, and who in some 
What he had to say 
It developed that 
stories of Bolshevik atrocities as greatly 


dealings with the 
quarters was regarded as friendly to it. 
was, therefore, awaited with special interest. 
while he regards the 
exaggerated, and does not believe Lenine and Trotzky to be pro- 
German, he nevertheless sees in Bolshevism a grave menace to 
fundamental menace.”’ More- 


the democracy of the world, a “ 

















“FOOLING THE COP.” 

—Evans in the Baltimore American. 
over, he says, it is ‘economically impossible and morally wrong.” 
Thus, remarks the New York World, ‘‘out of the mouth of their 
favorite witness our parlor Bolsheviki stand refuted.” Sum- 
ming up his testimony, he said: 


“There is a menace in Bolshevism so much greater, so much 
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foree unhesitatingly against violence. 


deeper, than the people with the 7 per cent. brains have seen 
and told, so much worse than any mere pro-Germanism, that I 
feel we should use every power of civilization to understand and 


combat it. 


“There has been ‘an attempt made to establish a government 
based on class hatred. It is economically impossible and morally 











WHY PEACE MUST HASTEN. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


wong. The ieaders have had in Russia a most extraordinary 
laboratory for the carrying on of this vast experiment, and it 
has failed. 

“Lenine said to me that. it probably would fail in Russia, 
but he declared they would keep the flame burning there until 
the world blazed up... ‘It -will come first in Bulgaria, and she will 
stop fighting. It will spread’ And when you see a Soviet 
ruling in Berlin remember that it-was the little man who told 
youin the Kremlin who started the world conflagration.’ That 
was in January, more than a year ago. 

“He challenged the world. ‘You think America is immune,’ 
he told me. ‘But your Government lacks integrity. Your 
representatives are really elected for hidden economic reasons. 
You should put Schwab or Gary in Congress to represent your 
iron interests instead of lawyers. We will put in the real 
producers, but not parasites, and we are going to challenge the 
world with a producers’ republic. We may be overwhelmed, 
but not before we have destroyed all such governments.’ 

“That is the real menace. It is not the criminals. Its 
decrees will destroy production and create class terror. It isa 
challenge to the Christian civilization of the fworld. I believe 
in political democracy and in the Christian conscience, and they 
are challenged as they have never before been. And I believe 
America is the only nation that can meet the issue and save 
thm. No European nation has the cohesion, the faith, to act 
to-day. : 

“But mere foree is a failure against an idea, tho I would use 
You can not put out ideas 
with bayonets. The only answer to a demand for a better 
human life is a better human lif 


“Either Germany will dominate Russia, or we will,’’ he said, 
and he urged us to forestall Germany’s economic penetration 
by eeonomie cooperation. Ina Washington dispatch we read: 

“The witness said the United States should send an economic 
mission to Russia to aid the people in obtaining the necessities 
of life, declaring. this would be the most effective way of fighting 
Bolshevism. i 

“To combat Bolshevism in this country, Mr. Robins urged 
that the people be allowed to know the truth about its ‘false 
teachings, ’ and that existing evils in American economies and 
social life be remedied by law. Publicity, he added, would prompt 
the repudiation of Bolshevism: 


The Literary Digest for March 22, 1919 


“The Bolsheviki do not desire recognition by the United 
States, Mr. Robins testified, but they would welcome assistance 
in restoring the economic life of the country. - He explained 
that the Bolshevik leaders feel that their position as international 
revolutionaries would be weakened by formal treaties with other 
governments. Asserting Lenine preferred cooperation with 
America rather than Germany, Mr. Robins said that unless this 
country took the lead in peaceable restoration of Russia, Germany 
inevitably would obtain a new foothold.” 


When Senator Overman returned to the subject of Bolshevik 
propaganda in America and asked what Mr. Robins would do 
to stop it, he replied: 


“If this committee will make a report setting forth just what 
Bolshevism is, I am sure that the vast majority of American 
minds would repudiate it utterly. If this is followed by intel- 
ligent legislation to correct what is wrong in our civilization it 
would wipe out the breeding spots of unrest. The I. W. W., for 
instanee, and such things, always spring from some economic 
wrong. Take away the thrée fears of the workers—the fear of 
unemployment, of disaster, and of old age and premature death, 
then you will have for him a land that is worth living in and that 
he will know and feel is worth fighting for.’ 


In a letter to President Wilson, dated December 24, 1918, 
Maxim Litvinoff, ‘‘late representative for Great Britain of the 
Russian Federative Republic,” complained that: the Bolshevik 
Government has been given no opportunity to put its case 
fully before the Allied nations. Urging the President. ‘‘im- 
partially to weigh and investigate into the one-sided accusations 
against Soviet Russia, to come to an understanding’ with the 
Soviet Government, to withdraw the foreign troops from Russian 
territory, and to raise the economic blockade,” Mr. Litvinoff 
went on to say: 


“The chief aim of the Soviets is to secure for the toiling ma- 

















THE BOLSHEVIST. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American, 


jority of Russian people economic liberty, without which political 
liberty is of no avail to them. 
endeavored to realize their aims by peaceful methods without 
resorting to violence; adhering to the abolition of capital 


For eight months the Soviets 



























































































punishment, which abolition had been part of their program. It 
was only when their adversaries, the minority of the Russian 
people, took to terroristic acts against popular members of the’ 
Government and invoked the help of foreign troops that the 
laboring masses were driven to acts of exasperation and gave 
vent to their wrath and bitter feelings against their former 
oppressors. For Allied invasion of Russian territory not only 
compelled the Soviets against their own will to militarize the 
country anew and to divert their energies and resources so neces- 
sary to the economic reconstruction of Russia, exhausted by 
four years of war, to the defense of the country, but also cut 
off the vital sources of foodstuffs and raw material, exposing the 
population to most terrible privation 
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HOW ST. MIHIEL TESTED OUR ARMY 


UR SOLDIERS MADE GOOD at Cantigny, Chiteay. 
() Thierry, and Belleau Wood, and they contributed to 
the success of Marshal Foch’s counter-offensive of July, 

1918, but when the Hun had been finally turned back from Paris, 
the new American Army had its chance to prove its worth agg 
great modern fighting force. As a result of our St. Mihiel gf. 
fensive, in the words of General Pershing’s report, the Allig 
found ‘‘they had a formidable army to aid them, and the enemy 
learned finally that he had one & 





bordering on starvation. 

“I wish to emphasize that the so- 
ealled red terror, which is grossly ex- 
aggerated and misrepresented abroad, 
was not the cause but the direct 
outcome and result of Allied inter- 
vention. .... 

“The dictatorship of toilers and pro- 
ducers is not an aim in itself but the i 
means of building up a new social sys- f 
tem under which useful work and equal 
rights would be provided for all citi- 
zens irrespective of classes to which 
they had formerly belonged.” 

This letter was printed on March 3, 
in The Weekly Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Information on Soviet Russia, New 
York City, with the statement that 
it had “‘never been made public in 
America.” 

One pro-Bolshevik witness before 
the Overman committee admitted that 
Bolshevism had failed in many ways 
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BUSINESS CARD OF A “RED’’ LEADER. 


Gordon (Black) Americanski Boxer, Champion. 


reckon with.” 

On August 10, General Pershing 
ganized the American First Army, Qj) 
August 30, the line beginning at Por 
sur-Seille, east of the Moselle, and em 
tending to the west through St. Mihid, 

3 thence north to a point opposite Verdun, 
: was placed under General Pershing’s 
command. This included a French 
corps at the point of the salient and 
4 another on the heights above Verdun, 
As General Pershing notes, the work 
! of preparation included the secret con 
eentration of 600,000 men, “the as 
5 sembling of divisions, corps, a army 
; artillery, transports, aircraft, tanks, am. 
; bulances, the location of hospitals,” and 
j the accumulation of supplies. The 
| French lent guns and gunners. The 
French Independent Air Force and the 
British bombing squadrons with ow 


| 
| 


emt i naa 8 





to live up to its promises, but insisted | ricaie 208 » “the 

ea a ie aa AMEPHHAHEHI 4 1 own air forees made “‘the largest as 
sp’ . Bo A sembly of aviation that had ever been 

This was Frank Keddie, a Scotch con- KCEPD-YEMGIOND 4 


aed engaged in one operation on the West 
ern Front.” 
The map on the opposite! page, 


Friends. The New York Tribu Billy Gordon, an American negro pugilist, in 1917 : 2 3 : 

: er on ™ = was doorman at the American Embassy in Petro- sent to Tue Literary Drcest by 
quotes him as saying: Bolshevism is grad. He is now a member of that city’s Soviet Gov- General Pershing, shows the original 
simply that it shall be impossible for ernment. The inscription reads: Professor Billy forty-mile line held by the Americans 





and their French auxiliaries, the ground 





workingman, no matter how hard he 

works, to dominate to an injurious extent any other man. 
What is going on in Russia is the only great constructive move- 
ment in the world to-day.” 

We find Charles Edward Russell and John Spargo, two Socialist 
leaders who supported the war against Germany, agreeing with 
the spokesman of a great corporation, the National Cash Register 
Company, that the world may have to choose between a League 
of Nations and Bolshevism. In a broadside issued by the Cash 
Register Company we read: ‘Civilization has put down mili- 
tarism. We must now have a League of Nations to put down 
the greater enemy, Bolshevism.” Mr. Russell, just back from 
Paris, is quoted as saying that failure to consummate a League 
of Nations, coupled with economic distress and the preaching 
of Bolshevism, would bid fair to result in the overthrow of 
all government in Europe. And Mr. Spargo says: 

























“Tt can not be too strongly strest that failure to adopt the 
proposed plan for a League of Nations, in substance if not in 
all its details, will make Bolshevik uprisings in England, France, 
and Italy, as well as in other countries. When I was in Europe 
last summer this was the conviction I gathered from conversa- 
tions with working-class leaders everywhere I went. One of the 
ablest men in England—a labor-leader and member of Parlia- 
ment of long experience—said to me: ‘If we get a fairly 
satisfactory, workable League of Nations, things will move 
along the lines of evolution. If we don’t get that we shall be 
rushed into the hell of violent Bolshevism, and our Bolshevism 
will be more terrible than the Russian original.’’’ 


taken each day, and the positions finally 
reached. From east to west were Major-General Liggett’s First 
Corps (82d, 90th, 5th, and 2d Divisions) and Major-General 
Dickman’s Fourth Corps (89th, 42d, and 1st Divisions), which 
were to swing toward Vigneulles on the Moselle as a pivot; the 
2d French Colonial Corps and Major-General Cameron’s Fifth 
Corps (26th and 4th United States Divisions and a French divi 
sion), which were to push in the west side of the salient. Six 
American divisions were in reserve. General Pershing relates 
that after four hours’ artillery preparation the seven American 
divisions in the front line advanced at 5 a.m. on September 12, 
aided by a few tanks. They went through the enemy’s barbed 
wire and trench system ‘“‘in irresistible waves on schedule time.” 
The map will supplement General Pershing’s very brief a 
count and enable our readers to understand how well each unit 
accomplished its task. To quote General Pershing: 


“Our First Corps took Thiaucourt, while our Fourth Corps 
curved back to the southwest through Nonsard; the Second 
Colonial French Corps made the slight advance required of it 
on very difficult ground, and the Fifth Corps took its three 
ridges. . .. A rapid march brought reserve regiments of a division 
of the Fifth Corps into Vigneulles in the early morning, where it 
linked up with patrols of our Fourth Corps, closing the salient 
and forming a new line west of Thiaucourt to Vigneulles and 
beyond Fresnes-en-Woévre. At the cost of only 7,000 
ties, mostly light, we had taken 16,000 prisoners and 443 gums, 
a great quantity of material, released the inhabitants of many 
villages from enemy domination, and established our lines in 
position to threaten Metz.” 
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THE SOUTH ON A COTTON STRIKE , 


with cotton when the price-raising and crop-reducing 

program decided upon by the cotton-producers of the 
South goes into effect. The campaign is formidable enough; 
every county in the cotton-growing States, it is reported, held 
“ safe-and-sane-cotton” meetings in February to secure “‘reduc- 
tion pledges”’ from the farmers. Bankers and business men 
throughout the South are said to be behind the farmers. At 
the receht cotton convention in New Orleans, the Governor of 
Louisiana presided and former Governor Manning of South 
Carolina presented the resolutions, ‘which bid fair to tie up the 
consumer of cotton in a knot, so far as prices are concerned,” 
says a paper in the great cotton-mill region of Massachusetts. 
The plan is, in the words of leaders of the movement, for the 
Southern eotton-growers, first, to “‘hold their present crop until 
they can sell it for at least thirty-cents a pound basis middling; 
secondly, reduce their 1919 cotton-acreage by one-third.”” The 
eonvention at New Orleans unanimously adopted a resolution 
branding any man refusing to cooperate with this program as 
**so lacking in public spirit as to forfeit the confidence of the 


’ 


S = AND SATINS will no longer be luxuries as compared 


community in which he lives.’”” Popular backing for the cam- 
paign is demonstrated by the fact that for months Southern 
farmers have been holding their cotton for better prices. A 
recent issue of Cotton (Atlanta) publishes photographs showing 
bales of cotton stored along sidewalks, by the roadsides, and on 
the court-house square in one Georgia county seat. 

Those who have been waiting for cotton prices to go down are 
warned by a paid advertisement of the Cotton Publicity Com- 
mittee that ‘‘The Price of Cotton Is Not Going Down.” Ac- 
cording to this statement, cotton can not be produced at present 
prices and allow farmers the right kind of livelihood. The pro- 
gram outlined above is ‘‘infallible,” we are told, and ‘‘a nine- 
million-bale crop for 1919 is all the South will offer to the world.”’ 
Buyers of cotton goods are told to “‘buy now.’’ Manufacturers 
are warned that if they do not ‘‘ pay the Southern farmer enough 
for his cotton, he will reduce his cotton-production still further, 
and the whole manufacturing industry will be threatened.” 

Instead of the pleading of Southerners for every one to ‘‘ buy 
a bale of cotton,’’ which we heard a few years ago, it seems to the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen that soon the begging will ‘‘come from 
the Northern manufacturer for the Southern planter to ‘sell a 
bale of cotton.’”” Speaking for the New England textile cities, 
the Lowell paper calls the course of the planters ‘“‘high-handed 
in the extreme” and a ‘“‘deliberate manipulation of prices by 
eornering the supply.”” The Boston Post thinks the ‘‘cotton- 
hold-up” movement is “obviously one for the Department of 
Justice to watch closely, and if it is to be found a conspiracy to 
extort abnormal prices; action should be taken.” To The Post 
“thirty cents for cotton, which in normal times sells for around 
twelve to fourteen cents, looks like extortion.” It reminds the 
eotton-growers that ‘‘theirs was the one basic commodity whose 
price was not regulated by the Government during the war,” 
and asks whether after their ‘‘years of tremendous prosperity” 
they are now to act the part of the “‘beggar ahorseback’’? 
The Toledo Blade, published in a community which is not 
vitally interested in either cotton-growing or cotton-manufactur- 
ing, speaks for the Northern consumer by declaring that the 
eotton-farmers ‘‘are hurting the entire world for the sake of a 
few extra dollars in their pockets.’’ It admits that ‘‘the growers 
have us by the nape of our cotton neck-band, and they propose to 
twist it.” As The Blade explains the reason for the movement— 


“Tn 1910 raw cotton was worth $.1455 per pound. It slumped 
in 1913, 1914, and 1915. In 1916 it went up to $.1875. Ini917 to 
$.2875. In 1918 it went to $.30 and better. ‘The present price 
is around 22 cents per pound. It is this slump, following the 
armistice and the check on military demands for cotton, that 
disturbs our Southern brethren.” 


Opinion in the South, to judge from replies to inquiri¢s sent by 
Tue Literary Digest to editors of representative newspapers, 
is solidly behind the campaign to keep up the price of cotton, 
The editors assert that conditions in the cotton-growing State 
make such a move absolutely essential. The Raleigh News anj 
Observer, owned by the Secretary of the Navy, admits that the 
acreage-reduction move is equivalent to “going on strike” 
but it contends that the cotton-farmer who has never received 
a fair return for his unremitting toil has now started a movement 
which “‘will make the cotton belt a region of prosperity.” [y 
another editorial Secretary Daniels’s paper argues that the sub. 
stitution of food crops for cotton will be doing a service to the 
public, since ‘the world is crying for fats now, but does not 
seem to be worrying for cotton.’”’ In South Carolina the Colun. 
bia State and Record and the Charleston American are all back 
of the movement. The Charleston News and Courier explains 
that one justification for it lies in the fact that whereas a fey 
years ago the South had a surplus of cheap, easily managed labor 
during most of the year, at present labor is high ‘‘and very 
uncertain in all respects,’’ so that labor conditions alone eall for 
reduction of cotton-acreage. In Tennessee, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal tells us that except for the last three year 
‘“‘eotton has been sold at a loss for thirty years.’ Even now, we 
are told, ‘cotton at thirty cents a pound is relatively cheaper 


, 


than wheat, corn, hogs, and hay.” This daily notes that out 
side of the cotton regions it is regarded ‘‘as the height of self- 
ishness for the South to seek to raise the price of cotton by re 
ducing the acreage, thereby getting as much money for a small 
But outsiders do not understand that 
“this is the only remedy that a single-crop region has, and for 


crop as for a big crop.” 


the present we must adopt this remedy” and not ‘‘add to the 
already glut of the cotton-supply.” The News-Scimitar of the 
same city is also behind the movement, and 7'he Press notes that 
besides the need for a fair price “‘the absolute need of crop rota- 
tion to save millions of acres impoverished by a single crop and 
poor agricultural methods is of the utmost importance.” The 
Nashville Southern Agriculturist, noting that a twelve-million- 
bale crop will bring in as much money as a fifteen-million-bale 
crop, and considerably more than a crop of seventeen million 
bales, asks if it would not be the height of folly ‘‘to produce a 
seventeen-million-bale crop.” The Atlanta Constitution even 
asserts that ten million bales are worth more to the producers 
than fifteen million, and insists that the matter of holding out 
for thirty cents is ‘‘simply a question of not selling a thing for 
less than it is worth.”” The Southern Ruralist, published in the 
same city, emphasizes the fact that ‘‘a small crop has always 
brought more money than a large one.” The Jacksonville 
Florida Times-Union strongly supports the movement for keeping 
cotton prices up, as do the Mobile Register and Birmingham 
Age Herald in Alabama. The Birmingham Progressive Farmer 
declares that— 

“Tf the South is to show the world, once for all, that it will 
never again make cotton’ on the old cheap-wages basis while 
men in all other lines get high wages, then it should ‘go ona 
strike’ against present prices by cutting acreage to a minimum, 
and make spinners in Europe and America beg for a 9,000,000- 
or 10,000,000-bale crop next season.” 


Papers like the Meridian Star, in Mississippi, and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and Item and Shreveport Times, it 
Louisiana, are strong backers of the cotton-growers’ campaign. 
The Shreveport daily insists that ‘‘the South merely is endeavor 
ing to insure to its farmers a fair and living return on their labors 
and crop.” Modern Farming (New Orleans), an agricultural 
weekly, circulating in Mississippi and Louisiana, strongly backs 
up the statemeits of the daily papers in these two States, and 
makes much of the crop-rotation argument. It is said that 
practically every cotton-farmer in Texas has signed a written 
pledge for the reduction of cotton-acreage by one-third, and we 
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naturally find the movement supported by dailies like the Austin 
American, Dallas Times-Herald, and Houston Southland Farmer. 
The Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News declares that— 


“Another large cotton crop heaped upon the present un- 
digested half of the 1918 crop would, without any question or 
shadow of doubt, demoralize prices to such an extent that cotton- 
farmers would: be reduced to the lowest economic level they 
have experienced in years. . . . To keep the price up, the supply 
must be kept dowrt. It’s as simple as shoe-strings.”’ 





TASKS FOR THE NEW CONGRESS 
I THERE IS ENOUGH IMPORTANT and pressing work 


‘to keep Congress busy during every legislative hour of 

perhaps the next five years,”’ as has been remarked, demands 
for an early calling of an extra session are natural enough. The 
country’s business needs an extra session very soon, declares 
the Boston News Bureau. Prompt and satisfactory disposition 
of the legislative tasks left by the late Congress, says the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor, ‘will have much to do with the 
restoration of normal conditions, the maintenance of indus- 
trial peace, and the furtherance of national, and even inter- 
national, prosperity.’”” Another independent journal, the Wash- 
ington Post, calls upon President Wilson to convene Congress in 
extra session by May 1, ‘‘whether he shall have concluded his 
business abroad or not,’’ and advises Congressmen to come to 
Washington ‘‘prepared to transact the business of the Govern- 


.ment without delay.” It asks: 


“Why should discussion of the League of Nations embarrass 
the administration of the transportation system of the country 
and threaten a serious financial condition? Why should it detain 
soldiers in the military service in Europe when they are needed 
at home and their families are praying for their early return? 
Why should a dispute be permitted to upset the whole legis- 
lative machinery of the Government, block necessary appropri- 
ations, and delay the imperative shifting of the business of the 
country to a peace basis?” 

The New York Times points out that the Administration is 
trying to solve the problems created by the failure of Congress 
to act on important measures. It notes that four classes of bills 
were held up. There is the Deficiency Bill with appropriations 
for immediate money needs and expenditures during the present 
fiscal year, including $750,000,000 for the railroads. There are 
the bills carrying appropriations for the next fiscal year. If 
Congress meets by June 1, there will be time to pass these bills 
by the end of the month, but all executive plans and programs 
are left ‘‘up in the air.” Thirdly, there are the bills which may 
be considered part of the reconstruction program. If these 
could be put through soon ways would be opened up for the 
early employment of many men, and the menace of the un- 
employment problem would be relieved. Fourthly, there is 
a long list of regulative measures relating to the - transition 
period between war and peace. 

Director-General Hines is planning to find money for the 
railroads by loans from the banks and the War Finance Corpor- 
ation to tide over the period until Congress meets. The harm 
done by the failure of the Army and Navy bills is that each 
department is left without a policy and that this vitally affects 
the thousands of men in the service who want to get out as soon 
as possible. As The Times notes: 

“In the Army the uncertainty carries the heaviest conse- 
quences. There are two chief ones: first, as to the size of the 
Army; secondly, as to the reestablishment of a National Guard. 
There is no law under which the War Department can recruit 
an army to exceed 175,000; the bill that was lost provided for a 
volunteer army of 500,000, and in the expectation that it would 
become a law the War Department had been taking the names 
and holding in the service those men who desired to become 
members of the volunteer forces. From this body were to come 
the men who may have to constitute our force in Europe for some 
time to come, The plan of the War Department, had the 
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measure gone through, was to bring home by July 1 about 
915,000 men of the 1,500,000 now in France. Those who desired 
to become a part of the volunteer army would have remained. 
Now demobilization on this basis is held up; what policy will be 
followed in the interim has not yet been determined. 

“National Guard plans are left dangling just as loosely.” 


In the Navy ‘“‘both the building program and the size of the 
personnel are left in doubt.” 
several editors note, is the fact that it is expected that the 


More immediately disastrous, 


United States Employment Service, which was organized to find 
places for discharged soldiers and sailors and to look after the 
general demobilization of war-workers, will not be able to con- 
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THE BILLS THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM 


—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


tinue longer than the end of the month on account of the failure 
of the emergency appropriation to get through. 

With billions of dollars to appropriate and with all the prob- 
lems of reconstruction to solve, the new Congress, whenever it 
meets, must show, as the Boston News Bureau observes, “a sane 
economy, without checse-paring; and far more important, a con- 
structive spirit inclined and able to shape the works of recon- 
struction and expansion.” In the West, Senator Capper’s 
Weekly (Topeka) repeats the demand for economy, as does the 
Houston Post in the South. 

Republicans will control both houses, and are making com- 
mittee assignments so as to be ready to take charge of legisla- 
tion whenever the session is called. In the House, Mr. Gillett, 
of Massachusetts, will be Speaker, and Mr. Fordney, of 
Michigan, and Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, will probably be re- 
spectively Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and floor 
leader. Failure of the Republicans to abolish the old seniority 
rule has disappointed many Progressives and has drawn a 
spirited protest from Congressman Longworth, Colonel Roose- 
velt’s son-in-law. 9 

The Boston Herald points out how necessary it is that the 
Republicans ‘‘should set themselves to the formulation of a 
definite policy, especially on matters of internal reconstruction.” 
As it continues: 

“The future of the railroads, the question of our permanent 
military and naval establishment, the task of raising large 
revenues and reducing the war-debt, these and other questions 
of great importance will come before the Republicans of Con- 
gress for their solution. They owe it to the party to see that 
these problems are faced in no purely partizan spirit, but in a 
sane and constructive manner. It is for them in this way to 
determine what the issues will be at the Presidential election 
of 1920,” 
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POOR SERVICE. 


WORLD-RECONSTRUCTION PLANS 


OME CRITICISM has been leveled in this country at 

the provisions, or lack of them, that have been made to 

give work to discharged soldiers, and to tide over our 
industries and our labor from a war- to a peace-basis. To 
aid in this readjustment, the Council of National Defense at 
Washington has issued a most instructive compilation of measures 
other countries are taking to meet the world-wide emergency, 
and at the same time we have received from Canada an official 
publication entiiled War to Peace,” 
admirable reconstruction policies of the 


“From sketching the 
Dominion. Our 
Council of National Defense prepares a daily bulletin of recon- 
struetion news, which is regularly laid before all departments 
of the Government, so that each department may be acquainted 
with the activities of every other, and may know what prob- 
lems have arisen, what measures have been taken, what has 
been disclosed by investigations not only in the United States, 
but all over the world. It is not the business of the Council of 
National Defense to outline policies. But, through its Reecon- 
struction Research Division, it has been working to ascertain 
what the world is thinking and doing about readjustment and 
reconstruction, thus obtaining data which are at the service 
of those national and State agencies that shall be charged with 
the tasks of devising and executing constructive programs. 

The nature of part of the ‘Reconstruction Information” 
already gathered by the Council is indicated in one of its com- 
pilations, a digest of ‘‘ Articles in Official and Private Periodicals 
Concerning Reconstruction and Readjustment Activities in 
Foreign Countries.” 
relates to problems that parallel our own is naturally of the 
greatest interest to American readers. 

Our neighbor to the north is solving her problems in a way 
that has won much admiration, especially in the return and 
repatriation of soldiers, the care of the wounded, the relief 
of dependents of the killed or disabled, and associated matters. 
Canada appears to have been especially forehanded in this field, 
and has embodied a survey of its repatriative plans in the official 
publication mentioned above, entitled ‘‘From War to Peace.” 

At the time of the armistice there were in England and France 
286,000 troops to be returned to Canada. The original plans, 


Of this information, that portion which 


limited by the amount of shipping available, called for the re- 
turn of 20,000 in December, the same number in January, and 





Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


30,000 in February and each of the succeeding months. It is 
now hoped that in the spring and summer, after the reopening 
of the St. Lawrence to navigation, the rate of return may be 
inereased to 45,000 monthly. 


corps, consisting of the four divisions at the front, is being 


In demobilization, the fighting 


brought back as units, so that the Canadian committees are 
Through a 
system of exchanges, each battalion has been reconstituted 
Thus all the 
Toronto infantrymen, for example, will be brought back in the 
The rest of the Army is to be demobilized 
on the ‘‘standard-draft”’ plan. 


able to give a weleome to their home battalions. 
so as to consist of meh from one given area. 


Toronto battalions, 


Thus, we read 
, 


“The men are assembled in concentration-camps in England 
in drafts of five hundred. Each of these drafts is composed of 
men who have signified their intention of going to the same 
dispersal area, Canada having been divided for this purpose into 
twenty-two such areas. Each soldier chooses the area to which 
he wishes to go. In making up the drafts long-service men 
will be given the preference over those who have served a 
shorter time and married men will have priority over single men. 
This will be the order of precedence followed, unless definite 
requests come from Canada for men trained in certain oceu- 
pations. In other words, industrial and labor conditions in 
Canada may be taken into consideration in making up the 
drafts. After the drafts are made*up, the men are divided into 
twenty-three occupational groups according to a standard classi- 
fication which has been agreed upon. 

““A monthly cable, stating the number of men on strength 
classified into the twenty-three occupational groups, is sent from 
England to Canadian military headquarters. Canada in turn 
indents fer troops from England, being guided by industrial 
conditions affecting the various dispersal areas. Just prior to 
sailing, a cable is sent from England, stating how many men are 
coming, their occupations, and the dispersal areas to which 
they are going. In this way, arrangements can be made to 
handle the men, care for them, and find employment for them. 

‘Before a man leaves England, he is medically examined, 
and his medical and dental dpcuments, as well as his discharge 
papers, are made out. All dplay in Canada over these details 
is therefore avoided. | 

“While the men are awaiting their return, they are naturally 
anxious to know just what Canada is going to do for them 
and what arrangements have been made for their reestablish- 
ment into civil life. Arrangements have been made to provide 
them with this information. Shortly after the signing of the 
armistice, Major Anderson was dispatched to England by the 
Information and Service Branch of the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reestablishment. Major Anderson took with him 350,000 
questionnaire cards, asking among other things for the soldier's 
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vious occupation, the occupation: which he now: prefers, 
and the locality in which he intends to settle. These cards are 
to be filled out by a personal canvass of all our men overseas. 
The information is then to be compiled and sent to Canada for 
the guidance of officials.”’ 


Elaborate arrangements have been made for the care and 
entertainment of the men while on the transports, and their 
reception and housing at the ports of debarkation—Halifax 
and St. John during the winter, and also Quebec and Montreal 
during the ice-free months. These arrangements are carried 
out by a citizens’ welcoming committee with the cooperation 
of such bodies as the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Canadian Red Cross, and the Salvation Army. Further: 


“No time is lost in transferring the men from boat to train. 
The day after the armistice was signed a conference of railway 
heads was called in Ottawa and a committee of experts ap- 
pointed to coordinate and direct the work of transporting the 
troops so as to eliminate all unnecessary delays and insure the 
greatest possible comfort for the men. 

“This permanent transportation committee, representing 
the C. P. R., G. T. R., and the Canadian National Railways, 
arranges for special trains to meet every transport. These 
troop-trains consist of colonist, tourist, commissariat, and 
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standard sleeping- and dining-cars. On board each train is a 
permanent train-conducting staff, which is responsible for 
discipline, messing, etc., and representatives of. the Y. M. C. A. 
and Knights of Columbus, who render all possible assistance 
to the men on their journey, giving information, sending tele- 
grams, mailing letters, ete.” 


In case of stop-overs or unavoidable delays, there are barracks 
and ample food-supplies at specified divisional points. 

As already stated, Canada has been divided, for demobilization 
purposes, into twenty-two dispersal areas, the principal city in each 
area being the dispersal station—as Halifax for all of Nova Scotia 
and Quebec and Montreal for the two areas of the Province of 


Quebee. On arrival at the dispersal stations, we are told— 


““Men who have been sick en route are.immediately received 
by the District Depot for medical treatment and receive pay 
as part of that unit. 

“All other men fall in alphabetically and are paraded to a 
military depot, where, under one roof with passage throughout 
the building, will be arranged the offices of the Ordnance Officer, 
the Soldiers’ Civil Reestablishment Dispersal Staff, the Pay- 
master, the Officer Commanding the dispersal station, and 
the Railway Agent. Each man can thus pass quickly from 

(Continued on page 49) 





TOPICS 


One cause of the bone-dry victory was the bone-head opposition.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
Boop and iron having failed, they will try soft-soap and whine.— 
Greenville Piedmont. 
Aut general deficiency bills in future should contain salaries of Senators. 
—Wall Street Journal. 
Ture Senate’s chief objection to the League idea is that Wilson is a 
Democrat.—Greenville Piedmont. 
Tue farmers wo work only from sun-up to dark shouldn't care a hoot 
what the clock says about anything.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
THE world will be full of a number of drinks 
No matter what William H. Anderson thinks. 
. —Brooklyn Eagle. 
Tuose friends who are urging the President to introduce the Irish 
question in the Paris Conference do not seem to understand that the 
President is trying to bring about 





IN 


BRIEF 


Tue ex-Kaiser is still at large; 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

JoHN BARLEYCORN has lost his place in the sun, but he has his moon- 
shine still.—Greenville Piedmont. 


unwept, unhonored, and unhung.— 


In place of rail-splitters in American politics, we ndw have hair- 
splitters.—Long Island City Star. 

Focu wept when he signed the armistice. The Huns weep every time 
he signs an extension.—Greenville Piedmont. 

HARMONIOUS nations brought the Hun to his knees. Inharmonious 


notions may let him up again.—Greenville Piedmont. 

BLAcK, red, and gold for Germany's national flag. *‘ Black,’’ ventures 
Baldy, “for their future, red for their past, and gold for the indem- 
nities they must pay.""—Chicago Tribune. 

SOUTHERNERS who fear an over-production of cotton this year have 
our consent to plant watermelons instead, but we don't suppose they will 

without a guaranty of $5 a slice.— 





peace.—Houston Post. 


Tuese father-and-son banquets are 
a great improvement on the confer- 
ences the two used to have in the 
woodshed.—St. Joseph Gazette. 


TROUBLE will start when the re- 
turned hero suggests giving the first 
girl baby a certain French name.— 
Greenville Piedmont. 





As the time for presenting the Allies’ 
bill for reparation draws nearer, Ger- 
many shows increasing signs of in- 
sanity —Brooklyn Eagle. 

THe Hun was licked because there 
were too many nations against him. 
He may get off light now for the same 
reason.—Greenville Piedmont. 


THe Kaiser is said to be broke. 
Even if that is so, he should cheer up 
in the knowledge that so are a lot of 
better men.—_ Newark News. 

THE way Chicago renominated 
Mayor Thompson makes it look as if 
it were proud of being the sixth Ger- 
man city in the world.—Indianapolis 
News. 





TuIs theory that the removal of the 
Kaiser changed the criniinal nature of 
the Hun seems to indicate that Bill is 
some sort of adenoid. — Greenville 
Piedmont. ‘ 

THE piece Mr. Wilson assigned to 
Miss Columbia on the Peace Con- 
ference‘program was, ‘‘ Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,’ but she is develop- 








Kansas City Star. 


THE Jap says he is proud of his record 
in the Pacific. Sure. But pride isn't 
a valid title to real estate.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


Forp calls his paper The Dearborn 
Independent because its birth cost so 
much and it can run without sub- 
scribers or advertisers.—Jacksonville 
Florida Times-Union. 

BeErore these tight skirts came in we 
used to send missionaries to China to 
see that the feet of the little Chinese 
girls were unbound so they could 
walk.—Indianapolis News. 


Ir would seem, from reading of the 
revolutions and assassinations in Ger- 
many, that in setting up their republic 
the Germans had selected the Mexican 
republic as a model.—-Houston Post. 


It is announced that the new Germa 
Government plans to take over the 
telephone- and telegraph-wires. But it 
has shown that it can't handle the 
Poles.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


WHEN you see a middle-aged man 
tilting his cigar so high that the ash 
rubs the rim of his derby you may 
know that his boy has just got home 
from France.—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 


ForMER President Taft says it is 
the duty of the United States to be- 
come a member of the family of na- 
tions. If Europe has the power to 








ing an annoying habit of humming 
out loud, “‘Where Is My Wandering , 
Boy, To-night?"’ — Philadelphia North 
American. 








WE ARE THANKFUL THAT THIS FELLOW 
ISN'T COLLECTING OUR INCOME TAX. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


force us into war willy-nilly, then Uncle 
Sam must get a little power to keep 
Europe out of war willy-nilly.—Hous- 
ton Post. 
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the battle of Jutland is roused into new heat by the 

appearance of his book on the naval history of the war 
during his term in command of the fleet, from which we printed 
excerpts on page 76 of Tue Lirerary Dicest for March 8. 
The London press seem divided in praise or blame of him, but 
all observers are alarmed by his revelations of the status of the 
British Navy at the outbreak of the war. 


CY te bac OF OPINION on Lord Jellicoe’s action at 


The London Spectator 
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JOHN BULL HAULS IN THE GERMAN NEPTUNE. 
—D. Quixote (Rio de Janeiro). 


infers from Lord Jellicoe’s book that “if the enemy had had 
sufficient enterprise, his submarines might have entered our 
bases almost at any time in the early part of the war and sunk 
a large. part of the Grand Fleet.”” The London Pall Mall 
Gazette is amazed that Britain’s battle-cruisers were “inade- 
quately protected against shell, torpedo, and mine,” and that 
the number of destroyers which could be allotted to the Grand 
Fleet was less than the number which the Germans were able 
to employ against it. But this was not all. Germany possest 
an armor-piercing shell which ‘‘penetrated through the interior 
of the ship it struck before exploding, while ours either exploded 
on contact or as it was passing through protecting armor.” 
Moreover, German search-lights were superior to those in the 
British Navy, it now appears, and they had star-shells of high 
illuminating power, of which the British had none. That the 
British Fleet escaped disaster, The Pall Mall Gazette adds, was 
“‘due mainly to good fortune, and the country will demand im- 
mediately assurances that the Admiralty is alive to the danger 
of inadequate preparation, and that in future our matériel will be 
_ second to none.” 

These disclosures, in the view of some onlookers, offer the best 
explanation of Lord Jellicoe’s defensive strategy at the battle 
of Jutland, about which, remarks the London Times, there can 
never be such a controversy as there was about the battle of 
Trafalgar. After more than.a century, it is recalled, the Ad- 





ed 


WHEN ENGLAND’S NAVY WAS UNPREPARED 


miralty appointed a committee to decide whether the batt) 
of Trafalgar was fought in accordance with the original inte. 
Lord Jellicoe writes not in the least ; 
defense, according to this journal, for no defense is needed, hy 


tions of Nelson or not. 


he gives ‘“‘a very frank, seamanlike, and entirely modest ap) 
straightforward explanation.”” He has been “‘ widely blamed fq 
his cautious tactics and failure to destroy the German Fleet.” 
observes the Belfast Northern Whig, and while it is clear that }y 
temperament Lord Jellicoe belongs to the defensive type of 
strategists, still it must be remembered that— 


“In the case of the Jutland battle, however, it is only fair tp 
state that his decision to break off the engagement owing to th 
approach of darkness was approved by Admiral Beatty, wh 
certainly does not belong to the defensive school of tactic, 
Altho Lord Jellicoe makes no express charges against any one, 
it is evident that he was not always properly supported by the 
Admiralty. Only after urgent demands did he get the aggi. 
tance of Beatty’s Battle-Cruiser Squadron at the action in th 
Helgoland Bight. During the Jutland battle Commodor 
Tyrwhitt’s squadron lay idle at Harwich when its aid might 
have been invaluable. Jellicoe’s proposal to attack Zeebrugy 
in 1914 was also rejected, only to be adopted long afterwar 
when the defenses were far stronger; while, on the other hand, 
some of the Whitehall strategists made the Churchillian pro 
posal to attack the. tremendous defenses of Helgoland—a plan 
as foolish as the bombardment of the Dardanelles.” 


The whole problem at Jutland, says the Manchester Guardiay, 
was conditioned by the mist, and it points out that— 


‘‘Had the day been clear Lord Jellicoe would have know 
the exact position both of his own battle-cruisers and of th 
Germans in ample time to form his line of battle on the starboard 
side. But as things were, he had to proceed largely by inference 
and guesswork, and if he was cautious, he was cautious rightly. 
If, as some say, there be a school in the Navy which would have 
taken a different course from Lord Jellicoe’s, we are relieved that 
at that moment it was not in charge of the British Fleet.” 


Severe criticism of Lord Jellicoe’s strategy is voiced by Com. 
Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., who writes in the London Evening 
Standard as a technical expert, and who takes oceasion to read a 
lecture on the management of the British Navy, in which he 
says the training of its best officers is “‘wrong.” Their judg. 
ment is ‘“‘atrophied in their routine administrative posts,” and 
he adds: 


‘Here it is worth noting that out of twelve and one-half year 
prior to assuming the command of the Grand Fleet, Lord Jellico 
spent seven years and ten months in administrative posts in 
Whitehall, settling details such as von Roon and his staff had 
to tackle in the sixties for the German Army, but which Moltke 
and his staff never touched. 

“The point is of extreme gravity, for the preparation of leader 
on the strategical and tactical sides is far more important tha 
any question of material, and yet the system fostered by ow 
statesmen has been the ruin of many a good sailor.” 


” 


However we look at the matter, remarks the London We 
minster Gazette, it must be remembered that the enemy seized 
the opportunity of darkness to make his escape. The fruits 
of victory were secured, for the Germans never risked another 
action, and, according to, their own statement by Captail 
Persius, the German naval expert, this one. battle was sufficiea! 
to make another out of the question. On this point the Belfast 
News-Letter observes: 

“The battle of Jutland was not the victory which the Kaise 


proclaimed it to be. It was not all that we wished, but it was 
crushing and final defeat for the German Navy, which was % 
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battered and frightuned that it remained inactive at its bases 
until it came out to make the humiliating surrender which was 
one of the terms of the armistice. Its cowardice was prudent, 
for the improvement: in our Navy had been so great that, as 
Lord Jellicoe writes, ‘Had the German Fleet come out to battle 
a terrible punishment awaited it.’ Yet men of courage and 
honor would have faced that fate rather than the shameful 
end to which it came. When the British people reflect on the 
decisive part which the Grand Fleet played in the war, they will 
not forget how much they owe to the distinguished Admiral who 
was in command of it during the time of our period of greatest 
danger at sea.” 





AN INVITATION FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


ERMANY’S LOST TRADE in South America on 
account of the war is gravitating so largely to America 


that it is becoming the talk of writers in the South- 
American press, who urge us to hold and increase our trade con- 
quests. We have profited also to a minor extent by England’s 
war preoccupation, but Britain’s trade is still enormous there 
despite the war, and, according to statistics from the Buenos 
Aires Prensa, she still leads the United States in that field. A 
contributor to this important daily? who is distinctly a free- 
trader, seizes the occasion to plead with American merchants 
to abandon their old-time policy of commercial isolation and 
protectionism. By a pure stroke of fate the war enabled the 
United States to intervene against the almost complete monop- 


oly of South-American markets by European commerce, he 


points out, and proceeds: 


“News day after day from the great Republic of the North 
shows the strong desire existing there to swell the commercial 
currents with foreign lands, especially with South America, 
and the noble impulse in this direction may be measured by the 
number and frequency of this sort of news item. 

“Not a day goes by but some important person recounts 
preparations in this direction, and makes prophecies which 
prove with what enthusiasm the wealth of Latin-American 
markets is looked upon in the North, as well as the possibilities 
for commercial development offered by those markets. These, 
it is quite evident, were not foreseen nor even suspected in the 
United States. This commercial opportunity has presented 
itself because of the fact that the nations which for a long time 
had fostered profitable relations with Latin America and had 
established themselves in its markets were forced to abandon 
them on account of the war.”’ 


Then follows an arraignment of the protectionist policy of the 
United States and of the great trusts, which are blamed for our 
former indifference to Latin-American markets. To quote: 

“The history of interchange and production of that great 
country shows, through its careful and convincing statistics, 
that not one-tenth of what was produced by its soil and .in- 
dustries went to export, and, in some years, did not even reach 
one-half that fraction, since the bulk of it was destined to be con- 
sumed by the growing population of the country, and, especially, 
because tariff barriers excluded the currents of merchandise that 
should have entered in order to be exchanged for native prod- 
ucts, in accordance with the well-known universal law of trade. 

“This state of affairs, to which we have given the name of 
commercial isolation, loosened the commercial ties of the United 
States with the rest of the world to such an extent during the 
past century of its activity and astounding internal progress that 
nothing short of an extraordinary and unforeseen event like the 
colossal war now transforming the map of Europe was needed for 
Americans to recognize the true value of South-American 
sources of production and the powerful commercial centers which 
are now attracting the attention of those at the head of American 
affairs and of the American.people themselves.” 


Now that the fighting is over and peace is in sight, the con- 
tributor to La Prensa goes on to say, the European nations 
that formerly led in the Latin-American market will make a 
strong bid to recover their commercial possessions. As an 
indication of what the war has meant to us in a business way on 
the southern continent, he presents figures on Argentine trade, 
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on a gold basis with the United States, Germany, and England, 
before and during the war, which read as follows: 


1883 1913 1917 
Trade with the United States. . $8,443,000 $84,727,000 $229,354,000 
Trade with Germany......... 11,851,000 129,227,000 294,000 
Trade with England.......... 36,652,000 251,254,000 243,831,000 


This remarkable change, the writer points out, shows that the 
United States has leapt almost to first place through the elimina- 
tion of Germany as a commercial factor in Argentina during 
the war, while England has managed practically to maintain 
her previous position, since the figures adduced do not show 
$34,000,000 gold exported from Argentina to England. He 
concludes: 

“Such, then, is the result of the protective system which has 
predominated in the United States, a system which the most 
eminent Americans have ceaselessly condemned in books tracing 

















FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND BEATTY. 
“Taking them over to Blighty! 
Tiddley-hiddley-hi-ti! "’ 
—Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


the history of that great nation which, in its isolation, has 
allowed vast riches to pass into other hands and which now will 
be forced to work hard to conquer that which it formerly seorned. 
The vast extent of its densely populated territory, the wealth of 
its soil, and the abundance of its products have satisfied the 
aspirations of those who have governed it, and of its people, 
leading them in many cases to despise colossal riches in foreign 
lands, which with their great spirit of initiative, inventiveness, 
and energy, they might have harvested, thus augmenting their 
admirable rate of progress. 

“That policy, now discredited, is what the present American 
Government is trying to reshape despite the difficulties arising 
in a land aecustomed to the protective tariff, and, above all, 
despite the adverse influence or the great industrial magnates, 
veritable lords of the products, politics, and life of the people, 
who ean direct the economic policy of their country because they 
occupy the most important posts, from which they wage the 
battle that defends their monopolies and their unparalleled 
fortunes. 

‘*We hope, nevertheless, that this outworn policy will be van- 
quished, and that there may arise greater and firmer commercial 
interchange between the United States and Argentina.” 


Another opinion on America’s trade advance in Argentina 
is uttered by no less an authority than Mr. Jorge A. Mitre, 
editor of La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, who is quoted in the 
London Times as telling a group of distinguished Britons that 
the Americans are ‘“‘advancing in open field and are massing to 
meet you in force when you return. They are not too well 
equipped, however. They have nothing but the goods they 
bring to sell us, and while they are sweeping up business 
they are taking it chiefly from the Germans.” This remark 
was greeted with applause by Mr. Mitre’s auditors, who were 
assembled at a luncheon given in his honor by the publisher of 
the London’ Times. He spoke further of the vast interests 
Great Britain had in Argentina, and rather spurred her on 
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to expand them. She has an inferior position to other coun- 
tries in some markets, according to Mr. Mitre, who says that 
in the case, for instance, of agricultural machinery the United 
States surpasses Britain, and “‘this is purely because the Ameri- 
can exporter has made himself familiar with the requirements, 
and, if you like, with the fancies, of the farmers.”’ In his 
courteous admonitions on the means to secure South-American 
patronage Mr. Mitre insisted that all commercial travelers 
going to that country should have a fluent speaking and writing 
knowledge of Spanish, and he added a word all may hear who are 
interested : 

“Tt is a strange fact that an Englishman will live for years in 
a foreign country and never take the trouble to learn the native 
speech. I knew a Briton in Argentina who actually complained 
that after he had been there seven years the people did not 
understand what he said.” 








HOME-RULE AGITATION IN SPAIN 


WAVE OF DESIRE for home rule or autonomy, complete 
y. or partial, is sweeping over Spain, resulting frequently 
in violent collisions between the partizans of ‘‘regional- 

ism,” as the Spaniards call this 
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autonomy, and those who are 
unwilling to see the preroga- 
tives of the royal government at 
Madrid curtailed in any way. 
The part of Alfonso’s kingdom 
where the agitation for autono- 
my is strongest is Catalonia, 
which for many years has been 
struggling for special privileges, 
some Catalonians even trying 
to achieve the complete inde- 
pendence of their homeland 
from the Spanish crown. The 
name of President Wilson has 
been invoked frequently by the 
“‘regionalists,’’ who see in him 
a potential champion of their 
ambitions. In Catalonia, accord- 
ing to La Epoca, of Madrid, 
there has been considerable agi- 
tation to have the Catalonian 
members of the French Foreign 
Legion present a petition to 
him asking for regional privi- 
leges for Catalonia. A manifesto 
has been circulated in Barcelona 
informing Mr. Wilson that the 
Catalonians who left Spain to 
fight by the side of the Allies 
did so with the hope that their 
efforts would benefit the cause 
of Catalonian nationalism. One paragraph reads: 





lonian’s right hand.) 


**To-day, when the hour of peace has just sounded, the Cata- 
lonian soldiers hope President Wilson, who has freed so many 
opprest peoples, will also raise his voice in behalf of Catalonia, 
asking the revision of the Treaty of Utrecht, and enabling Cata- 
lonia, free and independent, to occupy in the society of nations 
the place which is her due on account of her glorious past and 
present state of prosperity.” 

As an additional reason why the governments of the Allies 
should help the cause of Catalonian independence or autonomy, 
some Catalonian sympathizers accuse the Spanish Government, 
from which they are trying to break loose, of pro-German ten- 
dencies. A French paper published at Perpignan, close to the 
Catalonian border, alleges that Spain, at the outbreak of the 
European war, received from Germany the promise of Portugal, 





THE RISING SUN OF CATALONIAN HOME RULE. 


(The Spanish censor has evidently clipt a weapon from the Cata- 
—Esquella (Barcelona, Catalonia). 









Gibraltar, and all of Morocco on condition that Alfonso’s Goy- 
ernment should remain neutral and make a commercial treaty 
after the war with Germany. King Alfonso has been quoted 
as saying that he favored the granting of a certain degree of 
autonomy to Catalonia. In addition to Catalonia, other parts 
of Spain where the agitation for ‘‘regionalism” has been rife 
are the Basque Provinces—whence a petition was also sent to 
President Wilson—Estremadura, Valencia, and even Castile 
itself, the heart of the Spanish kingdom. 

The constant pressure by Catalonians and others on the 
Spanish Government resulted recently in the appointment of 
an extra-parliamentary commission, which has now submitted 
a plan for autonomy in those regions of Spain which so insis- 
tently demand it. The Government has formulated from this 
plan a tentative project for a law to be brought before the 
Cortes, or Spanish Parliament, for discussion. 

The plan, which is summarized in L’ Europe Nouvelle (Paris), 
was drawn for general application to discontented Spanish 
provinces, but much of it particularly concerns Catalonia, where 
disaffection with existing conditions is greatest. Its authors, 
foremost among whom are Sefior Maura and Sefior Alealé 
Zamora, suggest the following 
among the special privileges of 
“‘regionalism,”’ that should be 
granted: 





Government and administra- 
tion by local functionaries in 
all questions appertaining to the 
region. 

Election of a regional deputa- 
tion, including representatives of 
municipalities and associations. 

Administration by local au- 
thorities of public works, chari- 
ties, and agriculture, it being 
stipulated that the central 
governmen t shall not interfere 
in these matters with the local 
authorities. 

Collaboration between the local 
and central authorities to he 
admitted in police and health 
matters. 

The loeal dialect to be con- 
sidered the official tongue in the 
region, provided that Spanish 
(Castilian) be taught on a par 
with it in schools. 

The Royal Government to name 
a governor who, without inter- 
fering in any way with local 
administration in so far as it is 
covered by the privileges of 
autonomy granted, shall see that 
it is kept within its proper limits, 
with due respect to law. 

The sovereignty of the Cortes 
and the King in determining and 
revising the limits of autonomy 
and settling questions of application of the same is to remain 
unimpaired. 


The fourth and following articles of the plan refer specifically 
to Catalonia and are a practical application of the general prin- 
ciples set forth above. 

It is stipulated that the four provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, 
Tarragona, and Lerida shall form the region of Catalonia, 
and that the authority of the regional government shall be 
final within -the limits set, the central government having no 
appeal from the decision of the regional authorities in strictly 
regional matters. 

The troubles preceding the promulgation of this plan for 
autonomous representation of Spanish provinces were acute and 
wide-spread. 
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GERMANY’S GOOD-BY TO WAR-PRISONERS 


RAFTINESS AND STUPIDITY, so strangely mixed in 
all German propaganda, is once more evident in a fare- 
well document issued to prisoners about to leave Germany. 

No cooing dove could voice itself more softly than the German 
authorities in their plea that the prisoners return to their homes 
with kind feelings toward their captors. So barbarous has 
been Germany’s treatment of prisoners that some observers are 
justly enraged at this attempt to wheedle sympathy and gentle 
dealing for the vanquished foe at the Peace Conference. The 
document given to departing prisoners is republished by the 
London Westminster Gazette, which says that ‘‘as an example of 
effrontery to men who have learned by bitter experience the true 
nature of the German, it would be hard to parallel.” —_‘It is called 
“A Parting Word,” and begins as follows: 


“Gentlemen, the war is over! A little while and you will see 
your native land again, your homes, your loved ones, your 
friends. . . . When you are already united to your families, 
thousands of our countrymen will still be pining in far-off prison 
camps with hearts as hungry for home as yours. 

“You have suffered in confinement—as who would not? 
There were many discomforts, irritations, and misunderstandings. 
Your situation has been a difficult one. Our own has been 
desperate. Our country blockaded, our civil population and 
army suffering from want of proper and sufficient food and 
materials, the enormous demands made upon our harassed land 
from every side—these and many other afflictions made it impos- 
sible to do all that we should have liked to do. Under the cir- 
cumstances we did our best to lessen the hardships of your lot, 


-to insure your comfort, to provide you with pastime, employ- 


ment, mental and bodily recreation. It is not likely that you 
will ever know how difficult our circumstances have been.” 


With ‘‘square-head” clumsiness the authorities go on to admit 
that ‘“‘errors have been committed, and that there have been 
hardships for which the former system was to blame.’”’ There 
have been ‘‘ wrongs and evils on both sides,”’ it is touchingly con- 
fessed, and ‘“‘we hope that you will always think of that—and be 


just.” To proceed: 


“You entered the old Empire of Germany; you leave the new 
Republie—the newest, and, as we hope to make it, the freest land 
in the world. 

“Once the barriers of artificial hatred and misunderstanding 
have fallen, we hope that you will learn to know, in happier 
times, these grander features of the land whose unwilling guests 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRISONER. 


*“T die not, neither do I live.” 
—Le Rire (Paris). 


you have been. A barbed-wire enclosure is not the proper 
point of view from which to survey or judge a great nation. 

“The war has blinded all nations. But if a true and just 
peace will result in opening the eyes of the peoples to the fact 
that their interests are common, this war will not have been 
fought in vain. If the peoples at last realize that it is not each 
other who are their enemies, but the ruthless forces of im- 
perialism and capitalism, of militarism of all sorts, of jingo 
journalism that sows falsehood, hatred, and suspicion, then 
peace will not be established in vain. We hope that every one 
of you will go home carrying a message of good-will, of con- 
ciliation, of enlightenment.”’ 


All that The Westminster Gazette offers in reply to this whining 
plea is the statement of a British soldier who was captured on 
the Aisne in September, 1914, and was repatriated early in the 


present year. This former prisoner is quoted as saying: 


**At the Belgian station to which we were first taken we had 
to run the gantlet of German brutes. They let the French 
go by, but when the English passed on to the platform they were 
slashed at with lumps of iron, sticks, and twisted ropes. I was 
struck twice on the head with a lump of iron, and for two hours 
the train had to be delayed while the doctor patched up our 
wounds. Many men’s backs were almost broken by being 
beaten with the buckle-ends of belts. Finally, the doctor had 
to draw his revolver to keep the German soldiers away from us. 

‘*Later we were taken to the Russian front, where we had to 

bury the dead and work in the second and third line of 
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trenches. Our food was terrible—only two meals a 
day. Weall slept in a large marquee, and only one 
or two had a blanket. The temperature was thirty- 
three degrees below zero, and we lay on wire-netting, 
placed over the snow and ice. If it hadn’t been for 
the skin coats our people sent out we shouldn’t have 
lived a night through. 

‘‘Our worst experience was at Lamsdorff Laager, 
in German Poland. There conditions were terrible. 
I saw 150 Roumanians drop dead through starvation 
in one day. Their legs were no thicker than my 
wrist. Every fortnight they used to whitewash us all 
over with a powder which took off the hair from our 
bodies. They said it would keep us free of lice.” 


For an official confirmation of the savage treat- 
ment of sick and wounded prisoners by the Germans 
we turn to the Belgian Bulletin (March 6), in which 
we read: 


‘There were no medicines at all, for one thing; the 
camps were left in a state of indescribable filth; for 
some little time the Germans made no move to clean 
the barracks; and finally they did not even bother to 








THE SQUEAL. 


THE DEFEATED—“ Ach, mein Kamerad, remember dot ve are now a vree und en- 
lightened republic. Gif us cheap, easy terms. Dis armistice vill lead to chaos." 

THE VicTtoR—“* You don't say so. Well, chaos isa d—— sight too good for you." 
—Bulletin (Sydney, Australia). 


bury the dead. 

“Such conditions required immediate attention, and 
as soon as the Belgian Minister of War heard of them 
he gave orders to equip and dispatch sanitary trains 
to Germany at once in order to transport sick and 
wounded prisoners into Belgium as soon as possible,” 
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WHY BUSINESS MEN SHOULD STUDY WEATHER MAPS 


HAT BUSINESS may be helped or hindered by the 

weather few would deny. But that a business man 

may make money by taking intelligent notice of the 
weather, and especially by studying such forecasts as the present 
state of scientific knowledge enables us to make, would not be 
so freely acknowledged. That this may be done, and how it 
may be done, is told in a special bulletin of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States (Washington, February 14), 
by A. W. Douglas, vice-president of the Simmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis, and chairman of the Chamber’s Committee 


‘‘The business student of the daily weather map easily utilizes 
the information it contains for his own particular line. A few 
instances will illustrate the simplicity of the methods. 

‘‘A few years ago a merchant in the Middle West noticed one 
day early in December that the daily weather map showed an 
‘intense’ low in the Northwest followed by an equally ‘pro- 
nounced’ high. accompanied by very low temperatures, and ex- 
tending far southward along the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. The season so far had been very mild, and there 
had been searcely any sales for such holiday items as ice skates, 
sleds, and for such winter goods as snow-shovels. It was an 
easy deduction, confirmed by the local Weather Bureau observer, 

that a severe cold wave, accompanied 
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by heavy snowfall, would overspread 





ent of Agriculture, Weather Bureau 
CRertes F. Marvin, Chief 
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the entire country north of the line 
of the Ohio River. The concern im- 
mediately wired its branches and all 
its traveling salesmen to push thesale 
of the holiday and winter goods in 
question, telling the retail trade that 
a cold wave would be upon them 
in from two to three days, and that 
they had best stock up immediately, 
as they had been withholding pur- 
chasing owing to the mild weather. 
The result was a heavy sale of a stock 
of merchandise, much of which other- 
wise would have been carried over 
beyond the season. 

‘About the first of August of a 
very hot summer the question arose 
in another concern as to whether it 
should make a large purchase of 
electric fans, of which the sale had 
been, and still continued, very heavy. 
It would take about a week to get 
the fans in stock, and their sale was 
assured if the weather continued hot. 
On the other hand, the fan season 
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was nearly over, and any pronounced 








THESE HIGH AND LOW PRESSURES MAY MEAN HIGH OR LOW PROFITS. 


on Statistics and Standards. Mr. Douglas advises not only close 
attention to the daily forecasts and maps issued by the Weather 
Bureau, but shows also how, by using local statistics of precipita- 
tion, a chart may be built up which will furnish a basis for judg- 
ing the character of the weather for some distance in advance. 
The present bulletin deals only with the question of rainfall, 
that of temperature being reserved for a subsequent one. We 


read: 


“The direct effect of the weather upon business is seen in the 
use made by many lines of business of the daily forecasts made 
by the Weather Bureau. 

“‘Cold-wave warnings are utilized by fruit- and garden-truck 
growers to protect their orchards and gardens by smudges and 
similar devices. Shippers of perishable products in such emer- 
gencies defer shipments until the danger is past, while shipments 
in transit are saved by heating the cars. 

“In Louisiana sugar-cane is cut and ‘windrowed’ before the 
cold wave reaches the State, and thus saved from practically 
eomplete destruction. 

“Instances can be multiplied of similar cases in widely dif- 
fering lines of business, but one is especially significant. In the 
raisin-grape growing districts of California accurate forecasts of 
coming rain are almost invaluable, since the raisin crop when 
drying is extremely susceptible to injury from rains. Warnings 
of expected rain enable the producers to protect the fruit by 
stacking and covering the trays. The accuracy of rain forecasts 


for this region and the system of distribution are so perfect that 
practically no loss has occurred for years. 





drop in temperature meant an entire 
cessation of the fan business. The 
weather forecast was ‘fair and con- 
tinued high temperature to-day and to-morrow.’ But the map 
showed that a low of great extent had suddenly appeared in 
southern New Mexico, while a pronounced high covered the 
Atlantic coast, with an even more pronounced high coming from 
the Canadian border into northwestern Montana. It was as 
sure a forecast as could ever be made under such meteoro- 
logical conditions that rain would be general within sixty to 
seventy-two hours in the country wheré the concern was located, 
followed by much cooler weather. The purchase of electric 
fans was, therefore, abandoned, and such stock as was on hand 
was sold at bargain prices, and. when the change to cooler 
weather came the concern was bare of fans. 

“The more serious propositions, however, occur in connection 
with seasonable goods, the sales of which are largely influenced 
by weather conditions. Such goods have to be made up by the 
manufacturers and purchased by dealers, both wholesale and re- 
tail, many months in advance of their actual use by the con- 
sumers. The problem, therefore, is the probabilities of the 
weather when the consuming demands for the goods set in. 

‘“‘Lawn-mowers are a typical case. Contracts are placed with 
the manufacturer by the jobber in August of one year for mowers 
which will finally reach the consumer from April to July of the 
next year. Experience shows that sales of lawn-mowers in dry 
seasons will often be fifty per cent. less than in wet seasons.” 


It is obvious, Mr. Douglas says, that some intelligent attempt 
to forecast the weather eight to ten months in advance is likely 
to produce better results than a mere guess. How to arrive at 
some conclusion is shown by a study of the accompanying chart, 
which gives monthly and annual precipitation at St. Louis 
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facts: 


“The extremes of rainfall show a tendency to recur within the 
thirty-five-year period. There are more years above or near the 
average rainfall of forty inches than below it. The wet years 
have a tendency to flock together, as have the dry ones, but 
there are rarely more than two dry years associated together. 
The probabilities, therefore, are that three average wet years 
are likely to be succeeded by two drier ones, and the drier ones 
in turn by three or more wetter ones. It will also be found that 
the months of April, May, and June, the months in which lawn- 
mowers are principally sold to consumers, correspond in the 
proportion of their precipitation to that of the average of the 
entire year. In other words, their precipitation is less than their 
individual average in drier vears and equal or greater in wet 
years. Now, obviously those statements are not exact, and are 
subject to exceptions, as the chart shows. But, as the chart also 
shows, they are approximately enough correct to form an in- 
telligent working basis, as is done in actual practise. 

“ Lawn-mowers are only a type of a very large class of season- 
able goods some of which sell best in dry weather and some in 
wet weather. Rubber hose, especially for garden and lawn pur- 
poses, is typical of dry-weather goods which are sold to the con- 
sumer principally from May to September in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. 

“The correspondence of the proportion of rainfall of each 

month—May, June, July, August—to their year is fairly con- 
stant and again sufficient as a working basis. The method, 
therefore, in the purchase of such seasonable goods is to follow 
the conclusions as to whether the coming season will be wetter or 
drier than the one just past, according to the general law of prob- 
abilities shown by the chart. 
- “After another fashion there may be drawn certain inferences 
from the amount of precipitation in the spring months as to the 
likelihood of the amounts in the coming summer months. _ It will 
be noted that the very dry years—1860, 1871, 1879, 1894, and 
1901, for example—gave warning early in the year, by deficiency 
in precipitation, as to what was to follow. A student of the 
situation in 1871 and 1901 must have realized by the middle 
of May of each year that a severe drought was imminent and 
would have ordered his business doings accordingly. ...... 

“The conclusion would be also that the corn crop would be hurt 
by the drought, and this would result in a probable diminution 
in the sale of corn-huskers, husking gloves, corn-mills, and all the 
various articles used in the harvesting of corn. There was also 
the likelihood of large sales in corn-knives, which would be used 
to cut corn as soon as it became evident that it would be injured 
by the drought. This use of corn-knives under such conditions 
is further stimulated by the fact that the drought would probably 
do much damage to the hay crop, and corn would be cut early 
and in large quantities to be used for fodder as a substitute for 
hay. . ‘ 

“Droughts in the latitude of St. Louis are almost invariably 
accompanied by continued high temperatures. This is usually 
due to the absence of the southwestern rain-producing lows and 
the persistence of the southeastern highs with their hot, dry, 
parching winds. Under such conditions there will be large sales 
of goods affected by the weather, such as ice-cream freezers, 
refrigerators, electric fans, and a host of others. ...... 

“Tt will be noted that the months follow the years very closely 
in their general trend. They have the same tendency to asso- 
ciate in ‘bunches’ of wet months and dry months, and there are 
more months with average, or approximately average, precipita- 
tion than with appreciably less than the average. This offers a 
fairly good working basis for the sale of goods which may center 
largely in one or two months. This is succinctly shown in the 
sales of grain-scythes in June in the latitude of St. Louis as to 
whether the month be wet or dry. ...... 

“It not infrequently happens that the comparison of one 
season with another can be utilized in a very definite manner for 
business purposes. In 1913, as the chart shows, the season was 
fairly wet until May. Thence till September it was very dry, 
and consequently very hot. During this droughty period there 
were very large sales of dry--weather goods. Ice-cream freezers, 
for instance, sold freely until September, tho usually the season 
for them is over by August. In 1914, when a very dry March 
ushered in a very dry April, a dealer in these goods drew the 
correct conclusion that the dry season havirg commenced thus 
early would be over that much earlier than the preceding season, 
and would be followed early by general precipitation, as actually 
proved to be the case. So the house predicated all its buying and 
selling of dry-weather goods on this basis and was not disap- 








for a period of fifty years. The chart brings out the following 
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pointed in theresult. It calculated, for instance, the sale of :ice- 
cream freezers would be over by the first of August, and ar- 
ranged its merchandising accordingly. 

“It will be observed in the chart that there is a constantly 
ascending and descending curve of precipitation, both in the 
years and the months. So that there is a certainty that the next 
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THE FALL OF RAIN MAY CAUSE A RISE OF TRADE. 


Monthly and annual rainfall at St. Louis. A careful study of such a chart 
will throw light on probable sales of goods affected by wet or dry weather. 
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year or the next month will be wetter or drier than the present 
one, and that the approximate nature of such precipitation can 
usually be forecast, according as to whether the present curve is 
ascending or descending. 

‘‘With all the various facts and approximate tendencies of 
precipitation through a long series of years before us, it then be- 
comes the question of intelligent application, by each line of 
business, of the facts thus known to the various articles which 
directly or indirectly depend largely upon the weather variations 
for the volume of their sales.’ 





A NEW FARM PROFESSION — War-conditions and ab- 
normal wages have so demoralized farm help that it is difficult to 
get assistance to carry on operations. In this state of chaos the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education has hit upon what seems 
to be a brand-new profession—that of ‘“‘farm mechanic’”’—and it’ 
is figured that any farm of more than one hundred cultivated 
acres can very well afford to have a man of this sort. Says 
Power Plant Engineering (Chicago, March 1): 


“The men being qualified for this work are disabled soldiers 
who before injury were farm-boys. With this background of 
agricultural knowledge these men are being taught to operate 
modern tractors which do the work of many teams and men. 
They are being taught operation, care, and up-keep of motor- 
trucks and other gas-engines. They are being given a general 
course in looking after all machinery used on modern farms, and 
indications are that the supply of these specially trained men will 
not begin to equal the demand. Farm-hands who, before the 
war, could not hope to make more than $25 or $30 a month as 
laborers can, by becoming proficient as farm mechanics, qualify 
for positions paying from $100 to $125 a month, with steady em- 
ployment the year around. It is an exceedingly interesting 
development of our national rural life brought about by forces 
of necessity, and is but another illustration of the fact that the 
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emergency is usually met in one form or another. Farm-boys 
who have been discharged and are disabled as a result of their 
services, either by sickness, accident, or disease,would do well to 
write to the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and obtain the particulars of this training, which 
the Government provides free for its disabled men.” 





TO ARGENTINA BY RAIL 


ITHIN THE MEMORY of living men a railroad 
across the United States to the Pacific coast seemed 
a foolhardy undertaking. To-day a line of rails north 
and south through the two Americas seems a'stupendous scheme; 
yet it is actually nearer accomplishment than the “Pacific 


railroads of all three Americas. At present, by the best steamers, 
it takes twenty-five days to make the run from New: York to 
Buenos Aires. By rail it is promised that the distance can be 
covered in fifteen. ...... 

“Broadly, the line to be followed by the Pan-American rajj- 
way will be any of the existing United States railroad routes 
down to the Mexican border; these routes, as is well known, 
reach from the Canadian boundary and cover our country from 
east to west. From Mexico the Pan-American system yill 
run into Central America, cross the Isthmus of Panama, 
spanning the canal, and then enter South America at the Co- 
lombian frontier. The scheme is to traverse the highlands of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, descending in Bolivia 
to the Argentine border, and continuing from there on to Buenos 
Aires and the eastern coast of South America. 

‘At the present time there is considerable construction yet 
to be done through the mountains of Ecuador and 
Colombia, and there remain a number of connecting 
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links to be built in Central America. Even so, work 
on any of these can be pushed much faster than was 
possible a few years back, simply because we have 
newer and more efficient technical means at our dis- 
So posal, and our constructors are wiser and more capable, 
owing to their recent emergency experience. 

‘“‘A few weeks ago it was reported that consiall 
<3) tion work would be started very shortly on a railway 
connecting Mérida, capital of Yucatan, with Mexico 
City. The road is to run through the southern part of 
Yucatan, traverse the states of Campeche and Tabaseo, 
and then effect junction with the Pan-American route 
at Santa Luerecia in the state of Vera Cruz. From 
Santa Luerecia an existing line runs south to the 
Pacific coast of Mexico, and thence down into Guate- 
mala, where it joins a line controlled by American 
fruit interests. 

“The latter runs generally parallel with the Guate- 
malan coast, but stops some little distance from the 
Guatemala-Salvador boundary. There are two short 
lines in Salvador, but they are not joined; therefore 
the country can not yet be spanned east to west by 
rail. From San Miguel, Salvador, to Corinto, Nicar- 
agua, there is another gap, but from Corinto to Lake 
Nicaragua there is a railway. From that point on to 
the Panama Canal practically nothing has yet been 
built that could be considered a part of the proposed 
Pan-American system. 

‘“‘Surveys have been made, however, to cover this 
section, and plans are already drawn up for the ex- 
tension south from the Canal into Colombia, and 
thence along the western side of South America down 
to the northern limits of the growing systems of 
steam transportation in Ecuador and Peru. To-day 
Ecuador is not traversed’ north and south for more 
than half its breadth by rail, and railway-building has 
md not as yet made notable progress there except in the 











After a map in the New York “* Sun 


BRIDGE THE GAPS AND THE FEAT IS DONE. 


Guayaquil-Quito road, which was finished in 1908, 
the construction, materials, and operation being 
American. This line has a total length of 285 miles 


a arene a 10 “99 pene sreetodpe ead a bgt or gr ae and in reaching Quito climbs to a height of 11,841 feet 
show: G cns 0 an-Amertic ‘allroad. ne dotted lines denote gaps. ‘“ . . . “1 
- or ; “its Railroading in Peru may be counted on to thri 


Railway” was at the close of the Civil War. A description of 
the present status of the project, contributed by Robert G. 
' Skerrett to the New York Sun, contains some surprizes for the 
ordinary reader. It is to be understood, of course, that the Pan- 
American railway scheme is not a plan to build a long single 
line, but simply to construct enough connecting links to furnish 
continuous rail travel from New York, say, to Buenos Aires, 
about 10,000 miles. Unless signs fail, Mr. Skerrett thinks, 
we shall be making this very trip before long. Railroad-builders, 
he says, have been busy in South America during the last few 
years, and month by month they have been expanding the steel 
grid which is unifying the rapid transit of our neighbor con- 
tinent. He goes on: 

“Kindred aetivities have been under way or are about to begin 
through parts of Central America, and Mexico is doing her 
share to amplify railroad facilities between the United States 
and the southern hemisphere. The problem is not so much 
to run new long stretches of rails as it is to create comparatively 
short sections which shall connect in one enormous system the 





the most phlegmatic. The physical character of the 
country, with its high mountain system parallel to the coas 
along its entire length, has made railway-construction both 
costly and extremely difficult in many instances. Most 0 
the lines are short, running from the coast to the Andes or fo 
moderate distances north and south, but in two notable 
the mountains have been climbed and connections made wil 
the interior plateau lying between the east and west ranges 0 
the Andes. These exceptions are the Peruvian Central Railwa 
and the Southern Railway of Peru, and Americans may righth 
be proud of such engineering accomplishments. ......- 
“At present Peru is engaged in the extension of the Cen 
Railway beyond Cuzco in the direction of Ayacucho. With th 
completion of this branch and joining the line up with Hual 
cayo, an important link in the ultimate Pan-American railw 
will be ready. And now, with the actual and potential sectiol 
of the intercontinental route described from Panama down 
La Paz, let us trace existing rail connections on througi: Boliv 
to the northern frontier of Argentina, and thence down to Buen 
Aires. To-day there is a direct run from La Paz to Tupiza, al 
from there south to La Quiaca, just over the Argentine bounds 
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At that point one of the Argentine railways runs south and é 
right on to Buenos Aires.” 








With the completion of proposed lines, Mr. Skerrett goes on 
to tell us, there will be provided also a through transcontinental 
route from the Pacific coast either at Mollendo, Peru, or Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, to Rio de Janeiro. The rail distance will be ap- 
proximately 1,900 miles. To-day Rio can reach the Pacific 
coast by rail only by running south and connecting with certain 
of the Argentine lines. He warns us, in conclusion, not to expect 
through Pullmans on our New York-Buenos Aires trip—at least 
just at first. We read: 
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“Unlike general conditions among our railroads, which have a 
standard gage, the lines in South America vary materially in 
this respect. 

“Even in Argentina, probably the most progressive of 
the South-American republics, there are three gages—hroad, 
medium, and narrow. This means that at every point where 
lines of dissimilar gages are joined in the Pan-American route 
travelers will have to change cars and freight must be dis- 
charged and reloaded. Not only that, but it is not practicable 
for the narrow-gage engines to make the speeds that are possible 
on broad-gage roads. In fact, the Government regulations 
specify that the speed of passenger service on the broad- and 
medium-gage lines shall not exceed 43.4 miles an hour, and on 
the narrow-gage roads the maximum velocity is thirty-one miles 
an hour. 

“The Central Argentine Railway runs a train of all-Pullman 
ears daily between Buenos Aires and Rosario, 180 miles away, in 
four hours and fifty-five minutes. ...... 

“Surely the Pan-American railway is no longer to be looked 
upon as a dream, one to be given substance only in the distant 
future. It is a project that very much concerns the present, 
ind it lies with us to make it a reality within the next few years. 
The longer we delay the harder it will be for us to share in the 
udertaking. French, English, German, and Belgian capital 
have extensively dominated heretofore in South-American 
nilroad holdings. We have our chance now to alter the balance 
in our favor.” 
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THE SPEED OF THE BRAIN 


E MAY THINK the response of the brain to stimula- 
tion is instantaneous, but it is not. If you ask a man 


to yell when you pinch him, the pinch and the yell 
il not be simultaneous, but will be separated by a brief in- 
rval, during which the sensation of the pinch will be traveling 
p to the man’s brain through his nerves and the “will” to yell 
hoving down through his motor nerves to the muscles of his 
hroat and vocal chords. This ‘‘reaction time”’ 
keause if it is too long it shows that the nervous apparatus is out 
order. 





is important, 


Dr. Amar, of Paris, has devised a machine to measure 
to the hundredth part of a second. Incidentally, the data that 
furnishes enable him to tell whether the subject is or is not 
ited for the profession or occupation in which he is engaged or 
which he is preparing. Writes Ernest Welleck The 
ipular Science Monthly (New York, March): 


in 




















“The apparatus that Dr. Amar uses is a psychograph of his 
ninvention, a device for registering the promptness, intensity, 
ration, ete., of muscular responses to impressions received by 
#, ear, or sense of touch of the person tested. The apparatus 
sa cylinder covered with paper coated with lampblack. 

“This cylinder is revolved by clockwork at the rate of one 
lution a second. A vibrating needle, which makes one 
adred double vibrations a second, marks a wavy line that 
es as time measure for minute fractions of a second upon 
t blackened paper. The muscular reactions of the subject 


e Cen ted are transmitted by air-pressure to two needles, which 
With thget* & record of these reactions on the cylinder. : 

‘th Hual “Dr. Amar will seat you in front of a table equipped with 
n railwal testing apparatus. Directly ‘before you are two little 
11 sectiomeumatic drums. When you have received your instructions, 
. down place a finger upon the membrane of one of the littke drums, 
gi: Bolivagt eves focused on something that resembles a small camera. 
to Buel A few minutes later a touch of the doctor’s finger upon the 
upiza, ter-releases allows a flash of the electric light in the box 
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behind the lens to reach your eye. At the same moment—so 
it seems to you—you press your finger upon the drumhead. 
The air-pressure in the drum simultaneously causes a needle to 
mark a line, more or less curved, on the lampblack-covered 
paper. 

“Then the paper is taken off the cylinder. Here is the mark 
of the doctor’s signal and there is the record of your reaction. 
The doctor counts the number of waves of the vibrating needle 
on the paper, and informs you that 20/j99 of a second elasped 
between the signal and your response. And you imagined your 
pressure to have been simultaneous with the signal! 

“You are assured that your brain functions normally—that 
the time for simple visual reactions in normal subjects averages 
between 0.195 and 0.21 second. 

“In the tests for reactions involving deliberation, the same 
device is used. You place one finger of the left hand on one of 

















Pupular Science Monthly 


TESTING HIS BRAIN-SPEED BY 


Courtesy of 


REACTION 


TO TOUCH, 











the little drums, one finger of the right hand on the other drum. 
You are informed that the left drum means blue, the right 
drum red. 

“The doctor flashes a red or a blue light through the lens of ‘ 
the cameralike device, and you signal back the impression by 
pressing the right or the left drumhead. On examining the 
record on the cylinder, you find that it took you more than twice 
as long to react in this visual test as in the simple visual test in 
which you were not called upon to decide whether the light was 
red or blue. 

‘‘From hundreds of observations like these Professor Amar 
has drawn interesting and valuable conclusions which enabled 
him to determine the aptitude of the individual tested for cer- 
tain vocations, a problem of importance in finding employment 
for the thousands of soldiers returning from the war. 

“The statistical material so far collected shows that the age 
of the subject, between the limits of eighteen and forty-five 
years, does not materially affect the time of simple reactions. 
Subjects whose occupation demands alertness—for instance, 
designers, typists, and mechanics—react more promptly than 
farmers, who are invariably slower by 0.02 second or more. 
The records of persons who have sustained injuries of the brain, 
or who have been operated on because of such injuries, show 
much higher figures: 0.32 second for visual signals, 0.24 for 
sound signals, and 0.21 second for touch signals represent the 
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average for that class of invalids.” 
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THE PUZZLE AND THE GLAMOUR OF WEIMAR 


T PUZZLES MANY—most of all good Berliners, who, in 
another sense, may also be bad Berliners—why Weimar 
was chosen as the place to inaugurate the democratic 
government for Germany. Was it a subtle concession to the 
conquerors who all along loved to lament the disappearance 


with the expression, ‘Here in this place, where the spirits of 
Schiller and Goethe ‘live’ . . . Certainly quotations from the 
poets are suggested here for the delegates, almost obtrad. 
ing themselves in the volumes of the classics. Still, beautify] 
tho the city be and brilliant its history, the German National 
Assembly is not an assembly of historians or of littérateurs, 
On the contrary, it is an assembly 
which itself is making history. The 











Photographs from Underwood & Underwood, New York. 








GOETHE AND SCHILLER IN BRONZE BEFORE THE THEATER AT WEIMAR. 
In this home of Germany’s highest literary traditions was born the new Republic. 


German National Assembly needs 
space for its work. It needs also all 
the influences that come from 4 
broad and comprehensive scheme of 
publicity which can be found best 
in the capital, and certainly only 
to a small degree in Weimar.” 

The only real that the 
Tageblatt can see is ‘“‘the fact that 


reason 


people wished a change, and espe 





cially that Berlin had fallen into 
disrepute.”” In which case the 
Rerlin writer thinks ‘‘it was their 


duty, and in accordance with their 
honor, to protect both the reputation 
and the political significance of the 
chief city of the Empire.’”’ Perhaps 
Germans, in choosing Weimar, over- 
looked the fact brought to mind by 
“A. B.,” the writer in The Spectator 
mentioned above, that this city was 
the place where Nietzsche—hbelieved 
by many to be the evil genius of 
modern Germany—retired in the 
‘‘oradually darkening’’ days toward 
the end of his life, *‘ there finding rest 
and release (he passed away to the 
thunderstorm 
such as the inhabitants’ 


accompaniment of a 





‘oldest 





of the Germany of Goethe and Schiller, and a desire to show 
that that Germany had come again upon earth? A writer in 
the London Spectator who claims to have known “another and a 
very different Germany” would like to believe that “the worst 
has spent itself, that all good Germans (and there must still 
be some), gazing toward Weimar, may feel a yearning for the 
fuifilment of Goethe’s last recorded words, ‘Light, more Light,’ 
taking heart also in the remembrance of Nietzsche’s utterance— 
so prophetic in these times—that it has needed chaos in order to 
give birth to a star.’”” The Germany that speaks in the Berliner 
T ageblatt, however, hardly uses such a tone. Its wonder at the 
choice is mixed with a sardonic reference to Weimar’s past 
glories. ‘‘Why Weimar was chosen,” it says, ‘‘the gods alone 
know, who, indeed, from classical times till the present have 
had their residence there.”” Venturing a suggestion: 


, 


“Evidently the choice was made because Weimar was a 
culture center. And it was expected that upon the National 
Assembly, in accordance with the beautiful lines of Gustav 
Freytag, 

The sun of intellect will send its ray 
So rich as lends it immortality. 


Of course, we all feel love for Weimar and with it that respect for 
all which is bound up with the place. But we see no connection 
whatever between Weimar and the National Assembly. It would 
certainly be very pretty if a speaker introduced his orations 


had never experienced the like 
of).””’ But Weimar is also filled with happy associations -besides 
the famed ones of Goethe and Schiller. ‘‘A. B.” tells of some 
within his lifetime: 


“In the days when the present writer first lived there as a 
small child, Weimar had not yet quite outgrown her ‘first’ Liszt 
period, while there were middle-aged people in plenty who had 
their first-hand recollections of the times of Weimar’s greatness, 
when Goethe had been the brightest and most particular star 
in the literary galaxy brought together by Grand Duke Karl 
August. The Goethe-Haus is now,.as all visitors to Weimar 
will know, a museum, but in my time, tho the main portion was 
let, some rooms were still reserved by the poet’s grandsons, 
two quiet and unobtrusive old gentlemen, on whom the weight 
of their grandsire’s name seemed to rest oppressively. I ean 
remember Walter best; he had a charming musical talent and 
wrote numerous songs. His brother was mostly in Vienna, 
holding the post of equerry*to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

“The termination of the first Liszt period had come about in 
consequence of the bad reception accorded to Cornelius’s ‘Barber 
of Bagdad,’ an opera which Liszt, then holding the post of 
Conductor of the Grand Ducal Orchestra, had been instrumental 
in getting staged. Liszt consequently regarded the opposition 
as an affront to himself. Nevertheless, most of the talent he 
had known how to draw together remained, acting for many 
a year as a ‘school’ indeed, or nucleus to which fresh talent was 
constantly being drawn. The Weimar Opera had seen the 
first performance of Wagner’s ‘Fliegender Hollander,’ with Rosa 
von Milde as Senta, this singer, a prima-donna of Weimar birth 
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and of almost entirely local training, having been Wagner’s 
own choice. The Milde was, I belfeve, also the first interpreter 
of Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’; at all events her conception of the rdle 
became the accepted one, and there must to this day still be 
singers who owe their rendering to the coaching they may 
have enjoyed in the days when both this great artist and her 
equally? famous husband, Feodor von Milde, were known as 
two of the greatest teachers of singing in Germany.” 


Liszt came back to Weimar after the Franco-German War, 
wearing a priest’s garb and became known as the Abbé. 


“Lisxt’s absence from German soil during the ‘seventy’ war 
was due to his pronounced French sympathies, but he returned 
shortly after peace had been, restored, and when a great musical 
festival was held for which music-lovers from all parts assembled 
at Weimar. One there was I can remember who, tho his heart 
bled for France and his beloved Alsace, yet accounted the 
Republic of Art a common meeting-ground for all. This was 
Eduard Schuré, the veteran writer and member of the French 
Academy. It is pleasart to think of his having lived to see his 
country avenged. And, talking of wars, even Weimar has in its 
day tasted something of modern warfare. In the Schiitzengasse 
may stijl be seen a house plugged by a cannon-ball—a souvenir 
of one or other of the armies that took part in the ‘Jena affair’ 
—while, later on, something that might be likened to the ‘Shadow 
on the Wall’ was afforded in the summer of ‘sixty-four,’ when a 
detachment of the Prussian Army passed through Weimar and 
‘goose-stept’ to the amusement and amazement of the be- 
holders on that picturesque, cobble-stoned old market-place known 
to many a reader of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ where Weimar masquerades 
under the name of Pumpernickel. There, beneath the shadow 
of the house of Johann Sebastian Bach ... that market- 
place across which Thackeray sent Dobbin speeding from his 
rooms in the ‘Elefant’ to call on Emily, when that lady resided 
as a widow in lodgings hard by—there did those Prussians 
do their now well-known ‘prance’ before marching on into their 
own territory.” 


The New York Times also joins in the reminiscent mood, 
thus ruminating: 


“Tranquil old sprawling town of memories and monuments, 
of pictures and libraries and pleasure gardens! As one reads 
of the multiplicity of colored cards required there to-day for 
lodging and feeding and what not, one remembers with regret 
many a Hof and Keller of that quiet inheritor of old traditions, 
that earlier Germany, seeing which the pilgrim forgot the deadly 
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opposite Germany whose horrible war-memorials were not 
spared even to Weimar. ‘Licht, Liebe, Leben’—how absurd 
and unreal Herder’s motto sounds. The ‘Golden Eagle,’ the 
‘Elefant,’ the queer old homely inns, were they ever there, 
were they but somnambulists, the thousands who imagine that 
in Weimar they saw a corner of the antique world?” 


The Literary Digest for March 22, 1919 


THE TIDE IN THE WAR-POET’S 
INSPIRATION 


7 \HE RISE AND FALL OF THE WAVES of poetic 
impulse induced by the war is noted by Mr. E. B. 
Osborn, the anthologist, who has confined himself to 

the poets who have personally engaged in the struggle. Many 

of these, if not most of them, he has shown us were moved to 
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express themselves in verse for the first time after their war- 
baptism. From the third year of the war to the end, Mr. 
Osborn tells us in The Illustrated London News, ‘there was a 
significant falling off in the quantity and quality of the war-verse 
by soldier-poets.”. He accounts for it as “‘a symptom of the 
fed-up feeling which began to be general in our fighting forces, 
tho it made them none the less—perhaps all the more—deter- 
mined to see their job through.” We get an interesting insight 
into that hollow of the wave which came just as our own forces 
were coming into the action. 


“The heroic mood was no longer in favor; and those who in- 
dulged in it, still seeing certain colors of high romance in the 
multitudinous sacrifice, were taken to task by realistic rime- 
sters and accused—most unjustly, in point of fact—of camou- 
flaging their emotions. Thus a recently published diarist has 
scoffed at the remarkable sonnet by H. Rex Feston (an Oxford 
undergraduate who fell in action), which begins: 


I know that God will never let me die. 
He is too passionate and intense for that, 
See how he swings his great suns through the sky, 
See how he hammers the proud-faced mountains flat; 
He takes a handful of a million years 
And flings them <1 the planets; or he throws 
His red stars at the moon; then with hot tears 
He stoops to kiss one little earth-born rose. 


“Yet this same scoffer also fell in action, and.it is only because 
he girded at his comrades that I find myself regretting that he 
did not remain unpublished. It is well, surely, that the real 
Bellona, all bones and blackness behind, should be shown for 
what she is to the next bellicose era, which will come in forty or 
fifty years (history teaches it is so), when the horrors of the 
German War have faded out of personal remembrance. 

“Yet this fed-up feeling—a migraine of the army soul, which 
is one and indivisible—was passing away before the sudden, 
unexpected end, and once more the war-anthologist is receiving 
verse inspired by the former sense of sacrificial splendor. As 
time goes on, I am sure, war’s passions in retrospect—above 
all, its selfless comradeship—will be made the stuff of poems 
equal in power to Julian Grenfell’s and Noel Hodgson’s. It is 
not for nothing that man has been a fighting creature these 
five million years, thereby thrusting himself up to the status 
of homo sapiens from the condition of a stranded mudfish. 
I even dare to hope for the great fighting sea-poet who has been 
so strangely lacking to English literature for so long. Mean- 
while I have seen the unprinted poems of an air-fighter who will 
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surely seize and keep the blue laurel, because of the fleeting 
joy he finds in his road through the skies— 
The-road is as my soul, she is a fear, 

= ; A living splendor, and a wanderer's prize, 
and in a few short lines paints an unforgetable picture of night- 
flying between land and sea— 
Aloft on footiless levels of the night 
A pilot stands on thunder with the stars, 
Sees in the utter deep the fainting light 
Of far-off cities, cast in coal-black bars 
Of shore and soundless sea 


and gives Death the lie, since he can say, F 
Nor am I stuff that worms administer. 


Let the fighting men revile war, if they choose; they have the 
right. But not so the civilians, who must revere the dread dis- 
pensation which has saved them from worse than slavery.” 





ITALY’S SOLDIER POETS 


NGLISH READERS. think they know something of 
E Italy when, in addition to the many books about Italy 

printed in English, they can.add a few in Italian. But 
an Italian writer reminds us that there is a wholly unexplored 
“modern, Italy,” lying hid in books that are not exported. 
“There are in Italy six or eight little books,’ says Emilio 
Cecchi in the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘only a few years old, 
from which one could derive a knowledge of an Italy which 
is certainly not that of the official and exported authors or 
of the official politicians, precisely because it is the true, 
healthy, active, and silent Italy—the Italy with a future.” 
England has had her Brooke and Grenfell; France, Duhamel, 
Apollinaire, and Giraudoux, ‘‘not to mention Barbusse, who is 
even too famous.” But Italy, says this patriot with pardon- 
able jealous pride, ‘has had Soffici, Serra, Baldini, and, as 
England and France, a whole host of anonymous soldier-poets.” 
He protests: 


“The spirit which Italy brought into the war can not be 
represented by two or three speeches by politicians, by an oc- 
easional oration of d’Annunzio (who as a war-poet has remained 
far below the level he achieved as a fighter), by the rhetoric of 
Sem Benelli; it can not be represented, that is to say, by the only 
literary documents of the Italian war which have reached En- 
gland and have been commented upon by the English journals.” 


The poetry of which Mr. Cecchi is so proud “springs from the 
best popular blood in Italy,” about which he becomes eloquent: 


“A book which might suggest to the English public much 
more about the soul of Italy than could be gained from a hundred 
speeches by Premiers and a hundred volumes of contemporary 
history has just been printed by a trench journal, L’Astico, in 
a little village, shattered by bombardments, on the edge of the 
Asiago plateau. It is entitled ‘Canti di Soldati,’ and contains a 
collection of the finest of the war-songs of the Italian people, 
taken, so to speak, from the mouths of the singers; the most 
beautiful songs, born in the dust of the roads, in the tedium of 
the barrack-room, in the peril of the trenches. 

“The collection has no official character, and has had no of- 
ficial aid. The poverty of the means throws into relief the lyrical 
beauty of the intention. The whole spirit of the book is exprest 
in the epigraph—for the book has also an epigraph. It was 
found ready to hand, scratched by an unknown soldier on the 
wall of a cavern. In four words it sums up the whole gamut of 
desperation and courage: ‘Canta che ti passa’ (sing, sorrow shall 
pass). One understands immediately how the collectors of 
these songs have labored—as soldiers and eye-witnesses, not as 
ethnographers and linguists. 

“Of such a book, it is quite clear, nobody could pretend to 
write what in journalistic language would be called a ‘review.’ 
It would be like writing a review of a people— the Italian 
people; or a review of a landscape—the Italian landscape. A 
book such as this is something like a piece of nature in which 
there is infinitely much and infinitely little; in which one dis- 
‘covers an infinity of opportunities and suggestions, but no firm 
identity. 
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“What strikes one at first is an extraordinary volubility of 
artistic expression built upon a solid foundation of tones and 
feelings. Some of these poems of the people present themselves, 


as it were, with the outward aspect of a cathedral. But you have 
no sooner entered than you find yourself in a workman’s cottage 
or aninn. You peer through the window of the inn and view 
the most unexpected landscape. You were in a town on terra 
firma; but now you behold the sea, with boats and sails, and you 
eatch the odor of fried fish. In each one of these poems it seems 
as if the globe of the world is pierced through and through, 
like a carved ivory needle-case. And through one part you see 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and through another Buenos Aires or the 
sugar-cane plantations of Brazil. This may serve perhaps to 
express the idea, essentially poetical, of the unity and compact- 
ness of the world, and the fact, extremely lyrical, that the cathe- 
drals, the glorious palaces, and all the grandeurs of the world 
have a very close relation with the cottages and the fried fish 
and every form of poverty and misery. But it expresses this 
idea without any scale of proportion, without any regard for the 
organic quality which belongs to all true works of art. But asa 
compensation for this lack of organism and equilibrium, what 
impetuosity, what freshness and passion! 

“There are, for example, songs in which, above the bitter reali- 
ties of modern warfare, there seem to reappear the old light and 
serenity of the great Italian art of the fourteenth century. 
Such as the song which says in its first lines: 


Il 29 giugno, quando si taglia il grano, 
8 nata una bambina con una rosa in mano. 


{“On June 29, when the corn is being cut, a baby is born with a rose in 
its hand."’] 


Here, says our interpreter, ‘‘the popular imagination begins by 
creating something which makes us think of the lines and colors 
of Giotto, but it ends by placing close to the Giottesque fresco 
of the mystical babe with rose in hand grotesque vernacular 
figures like those on the sign-boards of the fruit- and drink- 


sellers.” Further: 

“There are songs in which the military exaltation assumes 
almost a religious tone, and then the emotion abates and falls 
into a childlike sensuality; or perhaps it changes into popular 
representations of the battle: 


Il colonnello, che piangeva 

a veder tanto macello: 
—Fatti coraggio, Alpino bello, 
che l’onore sara per te. 


{The colonel, who was weeping to see such slaughter, says: ‘Have 


courage, my good Alpino, the honor will be for thee!’ ’’] 


“There are the villotte of the Friuli, containing precious words 
almost oriental in their grace, and tremulous meters and a 
rustic flavor of the amorous poetry of ancient Greece. There is, 
too, the droll Sveglia degli imboscati, who, in the train which at 
last conveys them to the front, stand ‘all afflicted and desolate 
in the trucks, and sigh,’ with long faces ahd open mouths, like 
so many apostles in a ‘Last Supper’ by Nicolo Alunno. The 
song of the Emigranti gives the story of the voyage, the founda- 
tion of colonies, the panorama of new worlds, the rustic pride of 
the anonymous builders of towns. But in the Testamento del 
maresciallo (The Sergeant’s Last Will and Testament) there is 
something that is still more universal—the eternal fact of man 
and of death; but death is transfigured into a glowing pleasure, 
and blood becomes a vernal element of color and of perfume 
and flowers: 


E io comando che il mio corpo 
in sei pezzi sia taglia. 

Il primo pezzo al Re d'Italia, 

secondo pezzo al Battaglion. 
Il terzo pezzo alla mia mamma 
che si ricordi del suo figliol. 

Il quarto pezzo alla mia bella 

che si ricordi del suo primo amor. 
Il quinto pezzo alle montagne 
che lo fiorisca di rose e fior. 

Il sesto pezzo alle frontiere. 


(‘And I order that my body shall be cut into six pieces. The first piece 
to the King of Italy; the second to the battalion. The third piece to my 
mother, that she may remember her son; the fourth to my sweetheart, that 
she may remember her first love. The fifth piece to the mountain, that it 
may be adorned with roses and flowers; the sixth to the frontier.’’] 
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ALABAMA’S NEGLECTED LITERATURE 


NDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, being very much in the air 
I at present, carries its dangers of inducing ‘‘a superficial 
“Tt is all well enough,” says a sage in 
the editorial chair of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, ‘‘to 
teach a boy how to make a water-trough without any leaks 
in it or how to make a perfect beveled edge,’’ but the boy might 


sense of values.” 


thereby become a ‘“‘mere ignorant mechanic.” He is most 
ignorant, says the Southern aphorist, ‘‘who knows the least 
history.” History is erying aloud from the housetops at 
present, but the history that the Alabama sage most desires 
for Alabama youths is Alabama history. No doubt the stirring 
of the wide waters of history makes eddies in each of our little 
pools, and the writer here suggests that we may all be neglecting 
things worth bearing in mind. Taking Alabama as a sample, 
we are told that ‘‘Henry Watterson recently alluded to Simon 
Suggs, and probably not many outside this Southern common- 
wealth know that Suggs in his day was one of Alabama’s most 
familiar and delightful characters.’”’ The writer here goes even 
further: 


“The literature written around this character is comparable 
to Mark Twain’s best. Twain absorbed it and admitted that it 
influenced his own creations. , But for the most part Simon 
Suggs is forgotten, no less in Alabama than elsewhere. <A few 
years ago the Birmingham News performed a public service by 
reprinting the book serially;* but the work is out of print. 

“But ‘Simon Suggs’ has merely suffered the fate of most of 
Alabama’s best literature. This work of Hooper’s is nowhere 
on sale—there are no copies to sell. In recent years there was a 
revival of interest in A. B. Meek’s notable ‘Red Eagle’ poem 
when it was republished. Jere Clemens, an able political leader, 
was no less a gifted writer of fiction, among his more celebrated 
works being ‘Mustang Gray’ and ‘The Rivals,’ the latter being 
a historical novel with Burr and Hamilton as the originals of the 
principal characters. Who knows about Clemens’s novels now 
except the men who grew up in another generation? ‘Flush 
Times in Alabama and Mississippi,’ by Joe Baldwin, was a rare 
bit of literature of its kind. It is better known to men of to-day 
than some of the others; but it is out of print and can not be 
purchased. General Woodward’s ‘Reminiscences,’ which was 
reprinted serially in The Advertiser ten or twelve years ago, is 
likewise out of print. No student of Alabama history can have 
completed his studies of pioneer days in Alabama, especially 
life among the Indians, who has not read these remarkable 
sketches. These reminiscent sketches were of great value to 
Pickett in preparing his famous history of Alabama. Pickett’s 
history is available to a limited number of scholars engaged 
in research, but it is not in general use. It is not available to 
the whole reading public. 

“Tt is a distinct misfortune to students of American political 
literature that only scraps and bits of the speeches by Hilliard 
and Yancey in their memorable debates in Alabama are pre- 
served in printed form. Had competent reporters followed 
these orators in their debates, the forensic engagements that 
shook Alabama would to-day be as familiar to the high-school 
student in every State as the better advertised debates between 
Lincoln and Douglas in Illinois. Yancey was the greatest 
American orator. Hilliard was the only Alabamian of his day 
who was regarded as a confident match for Yancey. Usually 
those who challenged Yancey ‘got enough’ in the first clash; 
yet Hilliard and Yancey repeatedly met over a period of many 
years. But the beauty and charm, the logic and force, of their 
great speeches are not preserved to us in the text.” 


The late John Witherspoon DuBose wrote two books, we 
have the word of the Alabama patriot for it, ‘either of which 
is comparable to the very best in American political and mili- 
tary literature.’”’ Indeed, 


“His ‘Life and Times of Yancey,’ and his ‘General Joe 
Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee,’ are works of rare brilliance 
and charm. His ‘Wheeler,’ published by the Walter Neale 
Company, of New York, is still in circulation; but his* Yancey,’ 
the larger and more significant work, was published privately 
about twenty years ago. Only one edition was printed. Mr. 
DuBose told one of the editors of The Advertiser that he devoted 
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five years of his time to the preparation of ‘Yancey,’ rewriting’ 
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some of the chapters as many as twenty times. But he realized 
only $300 as his reward. Just before the tragic death of Mr. 
DuBose a year ago, a friend of his, with the author’s consent, 
undertook to interest some one of a half dozen leading American 


: publishers in a project to republish ‘Yancey,’ but met with no 


success. The publishers shrank from the initial cost of-publi- 
cation, saying that biography does not sell well, anyway. If 
this is true it is no credit to the tastes of American readers, for 
biography is the best and most entertaining division of his- 
torical literature. 

‘“We have omitted mention of more recent Alabama literature, 
much of which is worthy to be compared with the productions 
of any American authors of the same kind of literature. Neither 
have we exhausted the list of excellent works by Alabamians 
which are now out of circulation and largely unknown to the 
present generation. We have merely made hurried sketches of a 
few of the best to point out how we have neglected our own. 

““Yet, what is more natural than that we should have per- 
mitted Alabama authors to die with the generation that saw the 
last of their physical bodies? What have we done in the school- 
rooms of Alabama to popularize the names of our writing men 
and women and familiarize the child mind with the books these 
craftsmen wrote? What have we done in the schoolrooms of 
Alabama to enable the child to visualize the wonderful story 
of its State and people? 

“In recent years we have done much better by the child in 
the schoolroom. We have been fairer to our State and its his- 
tory than we formerly were. But at that we don’t seem to 
have taken up the subject of history with the enthusiasm and 
seriousness of purpose which the subject justifies among any 
people anywhere.” 





LONG HAIR AND STATESMANSHIP 


ONG HAIR has its own associations in the popular mind, 
and people persist in holding this preconceived view. 
It first made Paderewski a victim of hysteria, now it 
causes surprize that he could be anything else than a pianist. 
When he first came to the United States, says the New York 
Sun, had he “patronized the hotel barber on his arrival, and 
subsequently kept his hair short in the fashion affected by most 
Americans, we should not hear now so many exclamations of 
surprize over his development in statesmanship.” The case is 
analyzed, but the people will hardly profit: 


“The fact that he was an unapproachable master of the piano- 
forte would not have dislocated the popular bump of under- 
standing; that a musician may be versed in politics is not hidden 
even from the lowbrows. 

“‘But Paderewski’s flaming halo marked him for exploitation, 
not as a musical genius, but as a man bizarre merely in his 
personal appearance. He was easy to caricature, easy to make 
the butt of good-natured if frequently pointless witticisms. So 
he became known to millions as a strange, rather freakish 
individual first, as a pianist afterward; and the enthusiasm 
his performances aroused added to his unwelcome fame. Pader- 
ewski was mobbed; women stormed the stage at his recitals; a 
glimpse of him on his way from the hall was accounted a high 
distinction; his devotees lined his path, intercepted him in his 
hurried exit. Tales of overwrought maids and matrons en- 
deavoring to kiss him—and sometimes succeeding—were not 
wanting. 

“All of this was distasteful to Paderewski—the man who is 
now guiding Poland in its rehabilitation is not different from 
the man we knew a quarter of a century ago as a pianist. Then, 
as now, he was a genius of industry, a level-headed business man, 
a patriot longing for freedom for the Poles. The extravagances 
of his auditors aroused in him no feeling of conceit or gratitude. 
Rather they repelled him and wounded him. That his art 
should merit and receive the plaudits of the informed and dis- 
criminating naturally satisfied and encouraged him; that the 
box-office takings of his recitals were large was, let us say, 
acceptable; but that hysterics should be the tribute paid to his 
performances was far from his purpose and repugnant to him. 

“Had not the war come, and with it Poland’s opportunity, 
the real Paderewski might for all time have been unknown save 
to a comparatively few. The mythical genius would have had 
first place in the popular mind. But when the opportunity 
was opened to Paderewski to show himself in another character, 
he was ready for the task that lay before him. ' 
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EVIL DISCORDS IN CHURCH, STATE, AND INDUSTRY 


BISHOP OF THE EPISCOPAL FAITH puts the 
Church in its relation to the war in the position of a 
boy whose teacher was asked if he “took”’ algebra. 

She replied that ‘‘he was pretty thoroughly exposed to it, but 
he did not take it.” What the Church has learned and what 
she has failed to learn, reflects 


“This is the common attitude of mind in the average man 
toward our chaotic Christendom. A divided Church is sure 
to break down under the searching test of any great crisis. A 
divided Church can not speak with any authority in, or give 
any adequate interpretation. of, any great tragedy of history 
such as this world-war. A divided Church, rankling with sec- 
tarian jealousies, could not 
concentrate on the stupendous 





Bishop Charles D. Williams, 
of Michigan, remain to be 
seen by what develops in her 
thought and work; but “the 
exposure is too recent to 
warrant a confident diagnosis.” 
The first sign of the virus, he 
admits, was ‘“‘a veritable fever 
of devotion, generosity, and 
activity in the service of the 
immediate and paramount 
eauses—first, the winning of 
the war for justice, democracy, 
civilization, and humanity; 
and secondly, the ministry to 
the unparalleled human needs 
created by the war.” Because 
the churches ‘‘interpreted the 
war -as a holy crusade,” such 
movements as the Red Cross 
and food-conservation were 
saved from failure. The 
Bishop even feels that ‘‘ with- 
out the support which organ- 
ized religion gave it so enthu- 
siastically through channels of 
influence, direct and indirect, 
the war itself could not have 
been won.” But a more subtle 
“exposure” which is beginning 
to show its effect is the 
“proved futility” of a divided 








BISHOP CHARLES D. WILLIAMS, 


Who declares that ‘‘a divided Church is sure to break down under 
the searching test of any great crisis.” 


task of ministry to the spiri- 
tual needs evoked by the war 
—nor can it efficiently meet the 
demands of the new age that 
comes after the war. The 
Church during the war prac- 
tically handed over her whole 
ministry to the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A., which at least 
largely represents the spirit 
and mind of Christ and es- 
sential religion. They alone 
have stood for a_ united 
Christianity. 

‘It looks as if this lesson of 
the war were beginning to 
penetrate the mind of the 
Church. The leadership in 
the movement toward organic 
unity has long been in the 
hands of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Those of other 
communions who have been 
interested in that movement 
have long been sitting with 
amazing humility on the steps 
of the Episcopal House of 
Bishops, awaiting such crumbs 
of comfort and hope as might 
fall from the master’s table. 
But when, last year, this 
House of Bishops rejected with 
arrogant insult and contumely 
the dignified and reasonable 
suggestion of the Congrega- 
tionalist body for a practical 
cooperation during war-time 
by a coordination of army 
chaplains, this leadership was 








Church in the face of any great 
crisis of need and opportu- 
nity.” -In a new journal, which is called Reconstruction (New 
York), and which describes itself as ‘‘a Herald of the New 
Time,” the Bishop luxuriates in a free forum: 


“The various denominations have been jealously watching 
each other and persistently nagging the war-departments to 
secure for each its proportionate quota of Army and Navy 
chaplains and to see to it that no one should get ahead of an- 
other. We have set up about the camps and cantonments 
dozens of discordant altars, a Babel with its confusion of tongues, 
instead of a Zion, a haven of refuge and peace. There must 
be a conventicle of some sort for every group of organized 
religion, for the ‘Two-Seed in the Spirit Baptists,’ for the ‘Amish’ 
who allow buttons, and for the ‘Mennish’ who stand stoutly 
for hooks and eyes, for the ‘one-foot-washing’ Dunkards, and 
the ‘two-feet-washing’ Dunkards. 

“‘Would it have been a thing to be wondered at if the execu- 
tives, who had large affairs to administer, should have grown 
utterly impatient and thrown us all out of court? And is it 
any wonder that the common soldier often turns away in despair 
or contempt from this Babel of shibboleths and abandons 
organized religion altogether? And what has become patent 
under the searching test of war-conditions is latent always and 
everywhere, 


wantonly thrown away by the 
Episcopal Church. 

“The Presbyterian General Assembly picked up that aban- 
doned leadership. On their initiative the representatives of 
35,000,000 American Christians met recently at Philadelphia, 
appointed committees of preparation and summoned a great 
meeting in the near future, not later than 1920, to take action 
for such a practical organic unity of American Protestantism 
as shall be consistent with individual liberty. 

‘Perhaps the Christian Church is ‘taking’ this great purpose 
of the Spirit to which she has been exposed. Perhaps we shall 
come up out of the test of this crisis at least welded into a 
closer fellowship, each presenting fewer bristling points of an- 
tagonism, but searching more diligently for our common grounds 
of agreement and service, exercising ‘the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion’ and ‘seeking the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
Perhaps, even, there may result some measure of efficient 
organic unity. If so, the war will have been worth while, even if 
it have accomplished nothing more than this.” 

From this point the Bishop turns to the subject of the League 
of Nations—‘‘the supreme international problem” which only a 
united Church can properly support. How will the Church 
satisfy this ‘‘consuming passion in the hearts of the masses of 
war-weary peoples in every land?” He proceeds: 

“We are confronted to-day by a supreme crisis of opportunity. 











One path leads toward the realization of the hope of the world— 
the other is a return to ancient and intolerable conditions. 

“Against the League are arrayed abroad the old habits of 
‘balance of power’ and secret diplomacy. Against it at home 
ery certain blatant voices of personal jealousy and blind parti- 
zanship. Inspiring both oppositions, at home and abroad, is 
the spirit of narrow and militant nationalism. It masks itself 
here as ‘stalwart Americanism.’ It declares that it is beneath 
our dignity to submit any question that touches our national 
honor to any other arbitrament than that of our own strong 
arm. (So thought the cave-men about questions that touched 
their personal honor before courts of law were established.) It 
asserts that we must be free to carry our superior American 
civilization and system to backward neighbor-nations without 
let or hindrance by possible vetoes of European Powers or 
South-American republics—that is, to be specific, to ‘settle and 
develop’ Mexico—which means plainly that, without waiting 
patiently for her to solve the problems of her own democratic 
aspirations, to learn, in the only way an individual or nation 
ean learn, by her own blunders—to deal for herself with her 
intolerable ‘executive concessions to foreign syndicates,’ and her 
impossible land-tenure conditions; without giving her this 
‘self-determination’ for which we ostensibly fought this great 
war—we will step in and by force exploit her tremendous re- 
sourees for our American corporations. 

“All this sounds familiar. We have a Divine call to impose 
our ‘ Kultur’ upon less developed peoples. We have a holy mission 
to dominate the world’s trade and finance. 

““We are talking in terms of ‘Realpolitik,’ ‘Weltpolitik,’ and 
‘Weltmacht.’ 

“We have caught by contagion the fever of militarism and the 
lust of conquest. For us might becomes right. We tear off the 
mask of ‘stalwart Americanism,’ and, lo! the familiar features 
of Pan-Germanism. We have conquered Germany outwardly 
and been conquered by her spirit inwardly. 

“What is the plain mission of the Church in this supreme 
crisis? 

“If there is to be any international league, there must be 
behind it an international mind. If there were an international 
Church, one and indivisible, unsplit by divisions national and 
denominational, it would be the chief exponent of the  inter- 
national mind. For that emphatically was and is the mind of 
the Church’s Founder and Head. His great apostle declared: 
‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncireum- 
cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, 
and in all.’” 





Some of the basic principles of the Gospels are adopted by the 
nation, he points out, when at our entrance into war we found 
that our system of ‘‘rank individualism in industry and com- 
merce’’ broke down under the first test. Having found that we 
could not carry on a war without “‘socializing’’ our productive 
agencies, the Bishop asks if we shall not now “ progressively 
socialize our commerce and industry—not necessarily in the 
sense of the bureaucratic administration of Marxian Socialism— 
but in the spiritual sense of substituting the motive of public 
service for the motive of private profit, and cooperation for the 
common weal instead of the gratification of individual greed?” 
He utters a warning: 

“The masses of the people in every land will not long be satis- 
fied with and fooled by that camouflage of democracy in political 
forms which has hitherto, particularly in America, coexisted 
contentedly, if not unconsciously, with a most ruthless autocracy 
in industry, finance, and commerce. 

“They are going to seek, with increasing clarity of vision and 
imperativeness of demand, a real democracy which shall penetrate 
and possess all our life in all its interrelations, particularly in 
industry and trade. 

“They are going to ask that the laborer who invests his per- 
sonality and very life in a business shall have some larger share 
in the proceeds and also a larger share in the management of that 
business along with the capitalist who invests his money therein. 
THERE IS A RISING SURGE OF ASPIRATION AFTER SUCH A REAL 
DEMOCRACY. IT IS SPREADING AROUND THE WORLD. 

“How are we going to meet it in America? Are we going to 
attempt merely to militarize the mind of the coming generation 
into docile submission to the sacrosanct system of ‘things 
as they are,’ and to the inviolable authority of the ‘powers 
that be’? 

“Are we going further and attempt to suppress by force the 
rising tides of this new democracy in industry? 
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“‘These are evidently the plans of our reactionaries and Tories. 
IF THEY SUCCEED IN PUTTING WEIGHTS ON THE SAFETY-VALVES 
OF DEMOCRACY, THEY NEED NOT WONDER IF EXPLOSIONS RESULT. 

“If Bolshevism ever sweeps over America, it will be due, not 
to the I. W. W. and the ignorant proletariat who fly the red flag, 
but to the blind conservatives who resist the cosmic tide of the new 
democracy.” 





THE EPISCOPAL PLAN OF UNION 


sk: WAR-DELAYED EFFORT at church union which 
the- Episcopal Convention of 1910 decided upon, and 
which was about to be put into execution in 1914, is 
once more revivified. Three bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were booked to leave New York by the steamship 
Aquitania on her last return trip, says the New York Evening 
Post, to visit Rome and the Near East, “to arrange a conference 
to bring about unity between the Russian, Greek, and Roman 
Catholic churches and the Protestant churches of the world.” 
It is recalled that ‘‘this will be the first time since the reign 
of Henry VIII. that Anglican bishops have waited upon the 


Pope.” The Evening Post proceeds: 


‘*Altho no definite plan of unity is to be presented at this time, 
it is said that the’ churches propose an application of the League 
of Nations to the religious denominations of the world. Such an 
arrangement, it is pointed out, would permit coordinate action 
in large matters, facilitate missionary work by cooperative effort, 
and at the same time preserve, as far as the different religious 
sects wish, the sectarian principles as they exist.” 


Bishop David H. Greer, of the diocese of New York, represents 
the commission as having no definite plan, but as purposing “to 
prepare a way for a future conference on Christian unity.” This 
union looks to be representative of all Christian communions 
throughout the world. The Rev. Dr. Edward M. Stires, of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, is quoted as saying: 


‘*A league of Christian churches is a moral obligation which 
has too long been avoided. At this hour it is a moral necessity 
if the Church is to help the world to live the ideal for which mil- 
lions of brave men died, if the Church is to give to a wise and 
just League of Nations that moral and spiritual sanction without 
which it will be a short-lived sham. It is, of course, proper 
that a courteous and urgent invitation be offered to Rome, but 
we might more wisely and more justly seek first the union of 
our nearly related spiritual brethren of the great Protestant 
communion.” 


The mission is looked upon as a step in the way of unity, at 
least to the extent that ‘the so-called Catholic or High-Church 
party and the Low-Church party of the Episcopal Church are in 
complete accord.’’ From informal negotiations it is believed 
that the Russian and Greek churches are in sympathy with the 
Also, 


“Tt is recalled that the Holy See exprest its willingness to co- 
operate in a movement toward Christian unity, in a letter from 
the Papal Secretary of State to Dr. Charles S. McFarland, 
executive secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the present commission is expected to 
take advantage of those earlier negotiations in presenting the 
plan to the Pope.” 


movement. 


The incident is not lost on the Baltimore Sun, which is not in- 
sensible to the problem confronting its clerical brethren. It sees 
that, ‘‘in point of fact, church unity is both far easier and far 
more difficult than the formation of a League of Nations’’: 


“It is far easier because there is already a certain formal al- 
liance between all the members of the Christian faith, which 
constitutes them all units in a common family and the extension 
of which involves less conflict of interest and less sacrifice than 
nations would be called upon to make by international union. 
But it is also much harder because of the pride and naughtiness 
of the human heart. And yet if Christianity is not to fail now, 
in the face of the greatest crisis and obligation which have ever 
confronted it, it must get together on some broad working 
basis, it must form a spiritual union that will make it a vital and 
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every-day influence in the lives of all the millions who profess 
and eall themselves Christians. 

“The Christian Church is now in the attitude of the young 
man who threw himself on his knees before Jesus and asked, 
‘What must I do to be saved?’ It is aroused to its sense of need, 
to a sense of its shortcomings, to the tremendous demand for a 
new scheme of life, for a revision of its old routine and methods. 
It must do something to be saved, and it must save itself before 
it can save others. The hopeflness of the situation is found 
in the change that has come over the spokesmen of religion in 
the last year or so. At the beginning of the war most of them 
resented the suggestion that the Christian churches were in any 
degree to blame for the outbreak of hellishness. All with one 
aecord at once began to make excuse. Few, if any of them, were 
willing to admit that ecclesiastical formalism, lukewarmness, 
worldliness, and denominational rivalry and dissension had any- 
thing to do with the failure of the Church to maintain its hold on 
the hearts and minds of men. But now they are beginning to 
ery ‘Mea culpa,’ and not, ‘It is somebody else’s fault.’ 

“‘We believe the principles of the Christian religion are ab- 
solutely essential to the safety and the welfare of the world. 
But if they are to prevail, the churches themselves must be re- 
econverted—not in creeds, but in spirit and in life. No elaborate 
platform of agreement is necessary to bring about a league of 
ehurehes. The only thing necessary is that they should ‘co- 
operate in Christian work as brethren.’ Heretofore they have 
not always cooperated in Christian work as ‘brethren,’ but have 
frequently worked more like enemies and jealous competitors. 
‘How these Christians hate one another!’ was the cynical remark 
of a bitter critic who cut down to the very marrow of Christian 
weakness. To be ‘brethren’ in truth and in deed does not re- 
quire surrender of creeds or compromises in faith; but it does re- 
quire the eradication of hate and prejudice, and the supremacy 
of the Spirit of Christ, the spirit of brotherhood, the spirit of 
love. It is going back simply to the first and second Christian 
commandments—‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy soul, and all thy strength, and all thy mind’; and ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

“*A long journey for hate and prejudice; but it must be made 
if the Christian Church is to be saved and is to save the world.” 





AUSTRIAN HATRED OF ITALIAN CHURCHES—The seem- 
ing hatred of religious shrines has been thought a peculiarly 
Prussian trait, but reports that have been withheld in their detail 
now seem to show that Austria, too, is tarred with the same 
brush. Some spectacular cases like the attack on the Scalzi 
in Venice and that on the rare old edifice in Verona have been 
brought to our readers with pictorial accompaniment. They will 
also remember that Padua, near Venice, was frequently visited 
by Austrian airplanes that injured the Cathedral, tho not seri- 
ously, and put in jeopardy the famous frescoes of Giotto in the 
Arena Chapel, the pride of the whole Christian“art world. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer now speaks of special information that 
swells the story of Austrian as well as German infamy: 


“The report of an Italian ‘society to aid churches ruined in 
the war’ shows that in Venice and Gorizia more than a hundred 
churches were destroyed and nearly that number seriously 
damaged. This was not an accidental result of the fighting. 
The churches were not merely shot at; they were looted as 
well. A special dispatch to The Inquirer from Rome shows 
that millions of dollars’ worth of vestments, vessels, altar fur- 
nishings and bells were taken away. Many of these can never 
be replaced, even tho the Italian claim for reparation should 
include a demand for their return. 

“This is the more singular in that Austria, above all other 
European nations, has been faithful to Roman Catholicism. 
Her armies, if any, might be expected to show peculiar reverence 
for the shrines of the faith. It will be recalled that the Pope 
sent a special plea to Vienna for the exemption of Venice and 
other Italian cities from destructive bombing by airplanes. 
There was, indeed, a general feeling that the Austrians would 
shrink from imitating the barbarities of the Germans, which 
partook of sacrilege to religious minds. But all the evidence 
goes to show that they had no compunctions on this score. 

“The work of reconstruction in Venice, as the same dispatch 
points out, will be as difficult as the work in France. The 
Austrian occupation lasted but a little over a year, yet in that 
time an incredible work of devastation was done. That the 
doers of it shall pay as far as possible is mere justice. The 
Peace Conference can hardly decide otherwise.” 


DIPLOMACY IGNORING GOD 


[: IS NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGAN, but one of those 


journals that might be supposed to devote itself entirely 

to material interests—a ‘‘trade paper’’—which calls atten- 
tion to ‘‘a very serious omission in the platform of the League of 
Nations as cabled from Paris.’’ ‘‘Nowhere in. the platform, 
nor, so far as reported, in the proceedings that led up to its 
promulgation,” says The American Lumberman (Chicago), “‘is 
to be found any hint of official or public recognition of the faet, 
generally accepted by civilized humanity, of the existence of a 
Supreme Being who rules the destinies of nations, nor any peti- 
tion for divine guidance in the most momentous crisis in the 
history of the world.’””’ The American Lumberman asks if this 
is a ‘‘ trifling omission,” and if ‘‘it is mere bigotry to refer to it?” 
It ventures to affirm that Americans who are familiar with 
their country’s history will not so regard it. 


‘“The founders of this Republic recorded in the Declaration of 
Independence their ‘firm reliance upon the protection of Divine 
Providence.’ This sentiment was reiterated py Lincoln in his 
immortal address at Gettysburg, as well as in other addresses 
and state papers, and has been reaffirmed by every President 
from Washington to Wilson. During the darkest period of the 
Civil War the motto ‘ In God We Trust’ was ordered stamped upon 
our silver coinage, by Act of Congress. When, a few years ago, 
it was proposed to drop this motto from the coinage the sug- 
gestion aroused such a tidal wave of protest that it was immedi- 
ately abandoned. There is no reason to believe that American 
sentiment has changed in this regard since then. Our national 
anthem likewise declares that ‘In God is our trust,’ and the 
national hymn ‘America’ expresses the identical thought in the 
verse beginning ‘Our fathers’ God, to thee, author of liberty 

’ Are these sentiments, woven into the very fiber of. the 
nation, mere pious platitudes, or do they express the real heart- 
beat of America? The American Lumberman is certain that 
the latter is true. 

‘**Man proposes, but God disposes,’ and unless the League 
of Nations takes into account—not alone in words, but in spirit— 
the fact of God, it is foredoomed to failure, just as every previous 
plan and scheme of men to insure permanent peace has broken 
down under the pressure of national ambition, hatred, or avarice 
—traits that have not yet been banished from the world. There 
must be something more potent than bayonets or battle-ships, 
needful as both are under present world conditions, as the 
ultimate authority. Back of the citizen is the state—using 
the term in its broad sense—and back of the state is, or will be, 
the League of Nations. Back of the League must be God, 
if it is to endure. 

‘*Are these idle words on a subject of little consequence? 
Listen to the Bolshevik creed as recently stated by one Wicks, 
head of the so-called Soviet in Portland, Ore. ‘Your democracy,’ 
said he, ‘is a lie; your liberty is a lie; your God is a lie.’ One 
of the principal tenets of anarchy, Bolshevism, and eyery other 
such cancerous growth upon the body politic is and always has 
been repudiation of any responsibility to a Supreme Being. 

“The Brotherhood of Man, without recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the Fatherhood of God, is a dangerous delusion. 
This isJhaving abundant proof in Russia to-day, where God has 
been ‘officially abolished’ by the Bolsheviki, who are exemplify- 
ing their ideas of the Brotherhood of Man by gouging out the 
eyes of helpless captives and committing every excess that fiends 
incarnate can devise. Disarmament is no guaranty of lasting 
peace. As George Bernard Shaw has well said recently: ‘If 
the will to fight continues, the means will always be forthcoming.’ 

““More than any other nation, America is sponsor for the 
League of Nations. It is born of the same spirit of high idealism 
that actuated the American soldiers. who died at Chiteau- 
Thierry and the Argonne. America has earned the right to 
demand, and should demand, through her representatives at 
Paris, that in the final draft of the constitution of the League 
the omission that has been here discust shall be supplied. If 
the sentiment ‘In God We Trust’ is good enough to stamp 
upon our coinage it is good enough to appear, in suitable phra- 
seology, in that epitome of the aspirations of humanity. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!" 
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Home interprets Heaven. Home 
is Heaven for beginners.—Pankhurst 


CThe safest, biggest and best investment any 
young couple can make isa home. And the 
reward cannot be measured merely in dollars. 


Jacob A. Riis says: “Upon the home rests our moral 
character; our civic and political liberties are grounded 
there; virtue, manhood, citizenship grow there. American 
citizenship in the long run will be, must be, what the 
American home is.”’ 

Your duty is to Build a Home First. 

Better a modest cottage “home’’ than a mansion 
“house”. Make it truly a home—inviting, hospitable, 
homey. Build it of that most adaptable, most dependable, 
most satisfactory and most economical of all materials— 


Southern Pine 


‘The Wood of Service ’’ 


Southern Pine not only ranks among the 
strongest, most durable and most workable of home build- 
ing material, but because of the readiness with which it 
takes and holds stains, paints and enamels, it is possible to 
obtain any desired effect in tone or color. For interior use 
in the home it is literally ““many woods in one.” Further- 
more, its wonderfully varied and beautiful grain lends infi- 
nite variety to its satiny surface when stained or varnished. 
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EDUCATION -IN~ AMERICANISM : 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for High School use 








to be noted about the many persons in the United States 

who speak Spanish as their original tongue is that only a 
minority are Spaniards who have immigrated to the United 
States in latter years. Spanish, it will be readily recalled, is 
the national language of Mexico, Central America, and the 
countries of South America, excepting Brazil. In Brazil, Por- 
tuguese is the national medium of intercourse, altho in this 
state of South America and others, as well as in Central America, 
many denizens speak Spanish and Portuguese with more or less 
equal facility. Now many thousands of people have come 
among us from these countries. But here we are interested 
solely in the assimilation of Spaniards from Spain, who have 
immigrated to the United States to settle here for good, or 
merely to earn a livelihood during a certain fixed period and 
thereafter to return to their homeland. 

EMIGRATION FROM SPAIN TO THE UNITED STATES 
—The bulk of Spanish natives in the United States has been 
coming in a steady flow for many years. We speak of recent 
years only, because American history shows so plainly how 
influential Spanish immigration to the western hemisphere 
has been since the discovery of Christopher Columbus, The 
mere record of certain Spanish names that are written in the 
annals of American professional and commercial life is proof of 
their complete assimilation. But in the marvelous industrial 
expansion of the United States during the past twenty-five 
years or more this country, as is well known, drew on all Europe 
for skilled and unskilled labor. Much of this man-power 
for industries came from south and southeastern Europe. 
Spain’s contribution to American requirements is not so gener- 
ally known. 

SPAIN’S POPULATION HERE—The larger percentage of 
Spanish immigrants in this country are of the unskilled laboring 
class. Before the war the tide of immigration was heavily 
on the inetease. Shipping conditions during the war naturally 
caused a slackening in the numbers of Spaniards bound to our 
shores. Yet during the war, we are told by a reputable au- 
thority, from 30 to 40 per cent. of the unskilled workers in muni- 
tion-plants, shipyards, mines, and other industries were Spaniards 
from Spain. 

THE RETURN TO SPAIN—Despite the fact that many of 
the workers in war-industries were gaining from seven to twelve 
dollars per day a great return movement to Spain began with 
the inauguration of the compulsory military service law after 
the United States had become involved in the world conflict. 
The spirit of the law, Spanish authorities admit, was “ very 
magnanimous,” but the interpretation as practised by some 
agents of the Government confounded a host of Spanish laborers 
who did not understand English, either to speak or to read, 
sufficiently to assure them of their rights. The result was that 
many of these workers simply ignored the law, basing their 
decision on the fact. that they were not American, but Spanish 
citizens. Naturally, many of them were taken into custody 
by the agents of the Government. But the United States 
Government fairly met the problem by appointing a military 
exemption board at the service of the Union Benefica Espajiola, 
the chief Spanish benevolent association in this country. The 
appraisers on this board, lawyers who know Spanish and Amer- 
ican law equally, served, as American lawyers all did, without 
remuneration, and voluntarily. It is in the ‘records of the 
Union Benefica Espafola that it retrieved two thousand men 
who were drafted mistakenly. 

PRESENT POPULATION OF THE SPANIARDS—It is 
stated that at present the population of Spaniards in the United 
States may be safely numbered at 80,000. They incline very 
decidedly to settle in colonies of fheir own people. One group is 
to be found in the coal-mining districts of West Virginia. There, 
it is said, a settlement of about two thousand dwell in a village 
built after a genuine Spanish model. They are a notable con- 
stituent of the population also in large industrial centers such 


Sem AND THE SPANIARDS — An important fact 


SPANIARDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


as Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York, Newark, Elizabethport, 
New Jersey, Bayonne, and Waterbury, Connecticut. Many 
Spaniards also are to be found in Tampa, Florida, where they 
work in cigar-factories or are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
In the main, we are informed, they are spread all over the 
country, and, owing to changing labor conditions at present, 
their movements are in divers directions. As laborers they are 
said to be steady and industrious, and they quickly accommodate 
themselves to the varieties of climate encountered in the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. 

ASSIMILATION OF THE SPANIARDS—Of the Spaniards 
who have come here as laborers in recent years a great many are 
married men. It has been their practise to send to Spain monthly 
sums for the support of their family. After a due period they 
would be able to bring the family into this country and rear their 
children under American institutions. The abnormal high cost 


of living in the war-years, of course, discouraged this tendeney, ~ 


But, we are told, once conditions return to normal the Spaniards 
will be prompt to settle and take root in the United States, 
Two reasons impel them to this course, of which the first is 
that the Spanish laborer can earn more money here and enjoy 
better living conditions than he enjoys at home. 
is—more generally appreciated among the better-informed work- 
ers—the opportunity for the advancement of their offspring. 

AMERICAN DUTY TO THE SPANISH IMMIGRANT— 
Some Spanish observers here claim that the Spanish workman 
is held at a distance from American currents of thought and 
progress as the result of a lack of understanding. They speak 
regretfully of the fact that he goes from the mine or the factory 
to his home and back again as a mere human machine. The 
consequence is that he drifts into narrowed circles of his own 
class and race and unconsciously ignores the vast opportunities 
provided by the American Government in education and self- 
advancement. The statement applies only to the Spanish 
laborer, who is in the majority of the more lately acquired 
Spanish population in this country, and who must be differenti- 
ated from the Spaniards prominent in commerce and the pro- 
fessions. To meet the situation, it has been suggested by a 
well-advised authority that in all industrial centers where 
Spaniards are to be found in numbers educational organizations 
should take them in hand and encourage them in the study of 
our language and nationalism. 

THE SPANISH LABORING CLASS—A chief point claimed 
in favor of the Spanish workman is that he is law-abiding 
and thrifty. Court records, we are told, rarely reveal a Spaniard 
charged with a major or minor offense. To be sure, there are 
exceptions to the rule, but in general, it is held, the Spaniards 
are people of moderate habits and very regular in their work. 
Nor do they figure largely as public charges. Their great 
benevolent society, La Union Benefica Espanola, looks after 
the indigent or the sick, or those in need of legal advice, as 
shown in the draft-law cases. But the majority do not really 
require outside aid, and they ask it only because they feel it is 
forthcoming as they are members of the society in good standing. 
This society has branches wherever Spaniards are settled in this 
country and also shows consideration to Spaniards who are 
not of the membership. 

THE TWO CLASSES OF SPANIARDS HERE— Among the 
unskilled Spanish workers about 90 per cent. know how to read 
and write Spanish, and the majority of them do not speak or 
write English. Therefore, it is urged by some Spanish authori- 
ties that they should be invited and stimulated to learn English, 
so they may the more speedily qualify for American citizenship. 
On. the other hand, altho the commercial and _ professional 
classes of Spaniards are in the minority, they incline very 
readily toward American citizenship because they come here to 
stay. As exporters and importers, especially on the Atlantic 
coast, Spaniards are influential in our civic life; and as pro- 
fessional men, tho comparatively small in number, they rank 
high in distinction. 
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Reproduced from an original drawing in pastel, 
showing a charming spot on the estate of Mr. Oak- 
leigh Thorne. The treatment of the trees on this 
beautiful estate was entrusted to the proved skill 
of Davey Tree Surgeons 


Among prominent Davey clients are: 


s ALEXIS du PONT 
HOWARD E, COFFIN H. F. SINCLAIR 

Mrs, C. H. McCORMICK HERBERT N. STRAUS 
Mrs. H.McKAY TWOMBLY Mrs, W. A.M, BURDEN 


J. R. DRE) 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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INE old trees can not be replaced at any price. No amount of 
money spent with a lavish hand can place in a desired spot and 
in full health and vigor a majestic monarch of tree life. You can make 
new lawns, plant new shrubs, construct new drives, build a new 
house. You can even plant new small trees—you can not replace the 
old ones in your lifetime. 
The tree is a living, breathing organism, having a real circulation, 
organs of assimilation, power of growth, and definite sexual processes. 
Most trees require some care—certain ones demand extensive treat- 
ment. Neglect takes an astounding toll of fine trees every year. 
For your priceless trees you will require Tree Surgeons of unquestioned 
skill and demonstrated stability. Davey Tree Surgeons will satisfy 
your highest expectation of finished skill and honest service, just as 
they have thousands of America’s estate owners. A careful examina- 
tion of your trees will be made by appointment. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 603 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices with telephone connections in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Write nearest office 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. 1., Newark, N. J.,. Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian Address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 








































‘HE death of Colonel Roosevelt evoked 
a-great choir of song, and while no one 
will venture to aseribe the term “‘great”’ 
to any of the poetic tributes thus far 
published, and the workmanship in some 
eases shows signs of haste, no one can deny 
the warmth and sincerity of their inspira- 
tion. One is especially imprest with the 
recurrent allusion to the ennobiing lesson 
of :Roosevelt’s career, and this sentiment 
is most strikingly exprest in the lines of 
Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘‘Great-Heart.” 
An interesting coincidence is that Senator 
Lodge, Roosevelt’s lifelong friend, also 
drew upon ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ for 
an image of the dead man when he said 
at the end of his eulogy in the Senate: 
“So Valiant-for-Truth passed over and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the 
other side.” ‘‘Great-Heart” is here re- 
produced by special permission of the 
Phildelphia Evening Public Ledger, in 
whieh it appeared on February 8. The 
poent:is “copyrighted, 1919, by Rudyard 
Kipling and by the Public Ledger Com- 
pany,and must not be reprinted without 
their. permission. % 
“ GREAT-HEART” 
A Poem Dedicated to the Memory of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Apropos of Roosevelt Memorial Day 
4 By Rupyarp KIPLING 
(“The interpreter then called for a man-servant 
of his, one Great-Heart.”"—Bunyan's “Pilgrim's 
Progress.”"} 
Concerning brave captains 
Our age hath made known 


Both peoples may say: 
“Our realm is diminished 
With Great-Heart away.” 


In purpose unsparing, 
‘In action no less, 
The labors he praised 
He would seek and profess 
Through travail and-battle, 
At hazard and pain... 
And our world is none the braver 
- Since Great-Heart was ta’en. 


Plain speech with plain folk, 
And plain words for false things, 
Plain faith in plain dealing 
."Twixt neighbors or kings 
He used and he followed, 
“However it sped <.. . 
Oh, our world is none more honest 
Now Great-Heart is dead. 


The heat of his spirit 
Struck warm through all lands; 
For he loved such as showed 
*"Emselves men of their hands, 
In love, as in hate, 
Paying home to the last ... 
But our world is none the kinder 
Now Great-Heart hath passed. 


Hard-schooled by long power,” 
Yet most humble of mind 
Where aught that he was 
Might advantage mankind, 
Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide .. . 
Oh, our world is none the safer 
Now Great-Heart_hath died. 


Let those who would handle 
Make sure they can wield 

His far-reaching sword 
And his close-guarding shield ; 

“For those who must journey 

Henceforward alone 

Have need of stout convoy 
Now Great-Heart is gone. 





T went away—with still so much to do!” 





POETIC TRIBUTES TO ROOSEVELT 


The abiding sense that in the death of 
Roosevelt the country lost a man of 
unique leadership is well exprest by Edward 
S. Van Zile, in verses contributed to the 
New York Evening Sun. Yet, whatever 
our grief may be at the loss of our leader, 
the counsél is given that we must pro- 
gress, led by his spirit. 


CLOSE UP THE RANKS! 
By Epwarp 8S. VAN ZILE 
I 
Gently Death came to him and bent to him asleep; 
His spirit passed, and, lo, his lovers weep, 
But not for him; for him the unafraid— 
In tears, we ask, ‘‘ Who'll lead the great crusade? 
ay II 
“Who'll hearten us to carry on the war 
For those ideals our fathers battled for; 
To give our hearts to one dear flag alone, 
The flag beloved whose splendid soul has flown?”’ 
Iit 
With his last breath he gave a clarion cry: 
“They only serve who do not fear to die; 
He only lives-who’s worthy of our dead! 
Beware the peril of the seed that’s spread 
IV 
“By them who'll reap a harvest of despair, 
By them whose dreams unstable are as air; 
By them who see the rainbow in the sky, 
But not the storm that threatens by and by.” 
Vv 
Our leader rests, his voice forever still, 
But let us vow to do our leader's will! 
Close up the ranks! Our Captain is not dead! 
His soul shall live, and by his soul we’re led; 
’ VI 
Led forward fighting for the real, the true, 
Not turned aside by what the dreamers do. 
If he could speak he would not have us weep, 
But souls awake whose Captain lies asleep. 


To Charles Hanson Towne the passing 
of Roosevelt appeared as some mew journey- 
ing of “‘divine adventure.” It is of in- 
terest to note that in the concluding lines 
of his poem, published in the New York 
Tribune, Mr. Towne attributes to Roose- 
velt the sentiment quoted as the last 
utterance of Cecil Rhodes, namely, that 
there remained so much for him to do in 
the world. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
I 
On what divine adventure has he gone? 
Beyond what peaks of dawn 
Is he now faring? On what errand blest 
Has his impulsive heart now turned? No rest 
Could be the portion of his tireless soul. 
He seeks some frenzied goal 
Where he can labor on till Time is not, 
And earth is nothing but a thing forgot. 
II 
Pilot and Prophet! as the years increase 
The sorrow of your passing will not cease. 
We love to think of you still moving on 
From sun to blazing sun, 
From planet to far planet, to some height 
Of clear perfection in the Infinite, 
Where with the wise Immortals you can find 
The Peace you fought for with your heart and 
mind. 

Yet from that bourne where you are journeying 
Sometimes we think we hear you whispering, 
“T went away, O world, so false and true, 


- ‘ 
From the Baltimore News we select two 

vivid stanzas by Marion Couthouy Smith, 

who pictures Roosevelt as having gone 








in quest of soldiers of the Allies that felj 
in battle and whose leader in the Great 
Beyond he is to be. 


THE STAR 
By MARION CouTHOUY SMITH 
Great soul, to all brave souls akin, 
High bearer of the torch of truth, 
Have you not gone to marshal in 
Those eager hosts of youth? 


Flung outward by the battle’s tide, 
They met in regions dim and far; 

And you—in whom youth never died— 
Shall lead them, as a star! 


The last words spoken by Roosevelt 
give inspiration to various writers, among 
whom is Edith Daley, author of the fol- 
lowing lines in the San Francisco Chronicle; 


~. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By EpiTtH DALEY 

“*Put out the light!’’ Altho the stars were dim, 
What need of feeble flickering lamps to him 
In that high-altared hour? The touch of sleep 
Had brought remembrance of his tryst to keep— 
A morning tryst—with God's gray messenger. 
No sound—no cry—no hesitating stir; 
His fearless soul long since had knelt and kissed 
A waiting Cross; had borne it through life’s mist 
From an unlighted lone Gethsemane 
To the Christ-hallowed crest of Calvary. 


“Put out the light!"" Men smile through falling 
tears, ‘ 

Remembering the courage of his years 

That stood, eath one, for God, humanity 

And covenanted world-wide Liberty! 

The Nation wiourns. Laurel the chancel-rail; 

Muffile the drums. Columbia's banners trail 

Their grieving folds; but memories of him flame 

And light the deathless glory of his name. 


“Put out the light!" He needs it not who won 
A place of permanence within the sun! 


; 
Poet and musician have joined effort 


in the ‘‘ Friend of: the World,’ a memorial 
song by Harriet. Gaylord, which has been 
set to music by the composer, Henry 
Hadley. On February 9, the Sunday 
dedicated as Roosevelt Memorial Day, 
this song, of which we quote a part, was 
sung at some of the memorial exercises in 
churches. 


FRIEND OF THE WORLD 
By Harriet GAYLORD 
Flowers of love we are bringing, 
Friend of the World, 

Plucked from hearts that are bleeding, 
Hearts that are aching with needing, 
Needing the Friend of the World. 

Countless millions, we're bending, 
Bending with spirits furled, 

Over that grave where you're resting, 
Great-hearted Friend of the World. 


Eagle, now flown to your eaglet, 
Friend of the World, .- 

Up to your starry bowers 

Rear we our mountains of flowers, 
Love'for the Friend of the World. 

Friend of the humble and needy ; 
Friend of the bird and beast; 

Friend of the king and the pauper; 
Friend of the rabbi and priest. 


King of men and good fellows, 
Friend of the World, 
You loved your life and you gave it, 
Not stinting or trying to save.it, 
Because you were Friend to tHe World. 
You did not know you were tired; 
You wou not have chosen to rest; 
You fought to the end for things noble, 
Things deepest, sincerest, and best. | ° 


A plain but graphic portrait.of Roosevelt 

















is given in these lines by T. E. Thozasy 
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Armour and Company 
NOT in the Retail 
Grocery Business 











ERTAIN jobibing salesmen are circulating re- 

ports to the effect that Armour and Company 

control certain retail grocery stores or are plan- 
ning to enter into the retail grocery business. 


These reports are utterly and abso- 
lutely false. We desire to brand them 
as such once and for all. Armour and 
Company do not control any retail 
grocery stores wholly or in part. 
Neither have we any affiliation or con- 
nection in any way whatsoever with 
any owners of any retail grocery stores. 
Armour and Company have no inten- 
tion of engaging in the retail grocery 
business. 


Armour and Company distribute and 
sell a very limited number of food lines 
not directly produced from livestock. 
This is only the result of natural evolu- 
tion. Our system of distribution and 
marketing must be maintained with 
the greatest possible efficiency. It is 
necessary, for reasons of economy, that 
it handle as great a volume at all 
seasons as possible. 


This same distributive system enables 
us to carry staple foods to the people 
of this country with greater efficiency 
and at a cost that is low commensurate 
with the service. If our facilities are 
such that we have been able to serve the 
public more economically and efficiently 
than our competitors, then it is the 
retailer and consumer who benefit. 


Armour and Company are more than 
packers. They are food purveyors. 
But, our participation immgrocery lines 
represents only 4.6 percent of our total 
business. Yet, wholesale grocery houses 
whose representatives spread these false 
reports are, themselves, engaged in 
numerous side-lines far removed from 
edible products. A recent bill of goods 
which we purchased from a wholesale 
grocer, contained more than forty items, 
not one of which could be used for 
food—except by an ostrich. 


Reports of our engaging, or intending 
to engage, in the retail grocery business 
are, without exception, untrue. In the 
words of Mr. J. Ogden Armour, “We 
have no intention of adding the woes 
of retailing to the burdens of manufac- 
turing and distributing.” 


Armour and Company will continue to 
regard all retailers as our co-workers. 
By means of our refrigerator cars and 
our branch houses it will be our effort 
to continue to provide them with the 
finest foods of all kinds that we can 
select and prepare—under the quality 
mark of the OVAL LABEL. 


ARMOUR 4%: COMPANY 
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The above experience of the Southern Railway 
Company is but one of many instances of the 
protection given by Art Metal steel files. 


In this case 800 Art Metal four drawer letter 
files brought their contents unharmed through 
a fire which completely gutted the building. 


And when you buy Art Metal steel office 
furniture for its permanence, its convenience, 
and its good looks, it is well to remember that 
you are also buying protection. 


Send for our booklet—The Blazed Trail of 
Evidence—which tells many true stories of the 
protection of Art Metal against fire. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JAMESTOWN , , : NEW YORK 
Originators and World’s Largest Makers of Steel Office Furniture 


Branch offices and agents in 
all principal cities 
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whieh we quote from the Phosnix Arizona 
Republican. 
ROOSEVELT 
By T. E. THomas 


"Twas not in him to deal with cringing touch 
Or remonstrate with fawning plaint— 

His honest, virile heart. was never faint. 

Nor bad he faith in those whose acts were such 
That led to doubt their aim in any fight. 

To him all things were either wrong or right; 
No compromise was his, with purpose whole, 


‘He favored or opposed with all fiis soul. 


No foeman’s steel brought terror to his eyes; 
No’ ancy could he endure, 
Nor t that was not plain and pure. 


~ 


-flis friendship was no -traifors’ -paradise ; 


He measured men and deeds with common sense, 
And gave to each in turn fair recompense 

As they deserved, of either blame or praise, 

For his were always just, not devious ways. 


‘A master mind was his, both brilliant and pro- 


found, 
Gifted with a reasoning rare; 
Boldly ‘twas his to do and dare, 
With precept manly and with judgment sound. 
No ’s plea nor sham could bar his way; 
Each act with him must bear the open light of 
day; 
No half-way measure sought, could satisfy 
Or meet his questioning of How or Why. 


fle served his time, his people, and his land, 

And as he sowed, so did he reap. 

The silent summons found him in his sleep. 
Peaceful in death, in resignation grand, 

His glorious soul has through the portal flown 
To meet. the only master it had ever known. 
From earth's great trials triumphantly it passed, 
Fighting at Armageddon to the last. 


The character of the dirge is well ex- 
emplified in stanzas contributed to the 
New York Times by Grace D. Vanamee. 


ROOSEVELT 
By Grace D. VANAMEE 


Toll the bells, toll the bells, 
Solemn and slow; 
Let the world know 
A whole nation’s wo. 
Toll the bells, toll the bells, 
Solemn and slow. 


The knell it has sounded, 
A leader is dead; 
His brave voice is silent, 
His great spirit fied. 
Not now shall we praise him, 
Except by. our grief; 
The future his virtues 
Will carve in relief. 
Over his pall 
Let our tears fall; 
Profound is our sorrow, 
Dark looms our to-morrow. 


He spent and was spent 

For Truth and for Right, 
He gave of his best, 

He fought the good fight. 
The fight is not ended, 

For traitors still throng, 
Tho he who defended 

His country from wrong— 
Who bore every test— 
Has passed into rest. 


Bring garlands of flowers 
To cover his bier, 
Let not a coward 
Dare to come near. 
The man of the age 
Has gone from our ken. 
The world will ne’er see 
His equal again. 


Toll the bells, toll the belis, 

Solemn and slow; 

Let the world know 

Our love and our wo. 
Toll the bells, toll the bells, 
Solemn and slow. 
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OUR FAMILY LIFE SINCE THE 
CIVIL WAR 
A Social History 


W., Ph.D. 
from Colonial Times to 
the Since the Civil War. 8vo, 
pp. 411. Cincinnati: A. H. Clark Company. $5 net. 
Dr. Calhoun, the publishers, and the 
public are entitled to felicitations on the 
completion by the issue of this third volume 
of a useful and excelleht. work. This in- 
stalment covers in fourteen chapters the 
history of the American family, north and 
south, east and west, for fifty years. 
Such suggestive captions appear as The 
White Family in the South, Miscegena- 
tion, The Negro Family since Emancipa- 
tion, The New Basis of American Life, 
Race-Sterility and Race-Suicide, Divorce, 
and The Attitude of the Church. There 
are also a bibliography (covering periodical 
and book literature) of twenty-six pages 
and an Index to the three volumes of 
fifty-three pages. Curiously enough, none 
of Roosevelt’s speeches on race-suicide 
receives mention in the bibliography, in 
spite of their vigor and pertinence. Yet 
editorials of lesser worth and fame are 
recognized. Such a minor defect can not 
dim, however, the splendor of the author’s 
performance.. It is a sterling work, based 
upon patient research by an enthusiast 
whose heart is sound and in the right place. 
The first three chapters describe the 
result of the war mainly in the South. 
They picture the straits to which women 
especially were reduced by the impover- 
ishment of the Southern States, the loss of 
life among the men, and the migration of 
many survivors to the North and West. 
The necessity of earning a living induced 
ultimately a new independence among 
women. But for a time it caused an in- 
crease in vice, a temporary elation and 
consequent display of equality among the 
colored population, and an increase in 
miseegenation and illegitimacy. But edu- 
cation was fostered at great sacrifice 
among the whites, to the great advantage 
of the second generation. Meanwhile, 
there was a general upward trend in the 
permanency and morality of the colored 
population. In the chapter on The New 
Basis of American Life, the effects of 
industrialism are studied. The scale of 
wages made it necessary for the family to 
assist in wage-earning. In Massachusetts: 


“‘Of the skilled workmen (in 1875), 56 
per cent. got along ‘alone’; of the unskilled, 
Hy 9 per cent.; of the salaried overseers, 

oe cent. Recent studies of wages 

living Gn 1894) leave the student 
coalanel that a large proportion of the 
workingmen of the United States are still 
inca ble of entirely supporting their 
families.’ 


Of course, since that time a vast im- 
provement has been made in the conditions 
of the workingman. Indeed, this chapter 
reveals the contrast in the economic con- 
ditions of labor between the early seventies 
and the present. The discussion of Race- 
Sterility and Race-Suicide shows a steady 
diminution in the birth-rate of native 
Americans as compared with foreign-born 
women, even after allowing for a higher 
infant mortality. In the majority of 
families which have experienced several 
generations of comparative ease and cul- 
ture, ‘the numbers. become stationary, 
then decline, and finally the families 








themselves, so far as public knowledge goes, 
become extinct.”” Especially worthy of 
study is the chapter on The Attitude of the 
Church. And the judgment, in general, 
is adverse to the Church: 


“The churches are still weak on economic 
and general social perspectives; they have 
often regarded the letter rather than the 
spirit; and they put undue stress on per- 
sonal ethics as if preachments could create 
morality superior to the fundamental 
economic base.” 


Speaking of teaching on matters of sex 
morality, the author remarks: “It is un- 
fortunate that in general n this as on 
other matters the Chyrth lacks disposition 
to attack fundamentals.” The author’s 
closing paragraph gives his outlook as 
follows: 


“The American family in its distinetive 
features has been... a product of the 
ascendency of the bourgeois class, the 
dominance of a virgin continent, and the 
industrial revolution. The frontier is gone, 
and the industrialrevolution is still at work, 
now undermining the present social order, 
and the end of class domination is in sight. 
A new family is inevitable, a family based 
on the conservation and scientific adminis- 
tration of limited natural resources, on the 
social ownership of the instfumentalities 
of economic production and the universal 
enjoyment of the fruits, and on a social 
democracy devoid of artificial stratifica- 
tion based on economic exploitation. 
Such is the promise of American life, of 
the world life.” 


ANECDOTES OF FAMOUS 
PERSONALITIES 

Shriner, Charles A. Wit, Wisdom, and Foi- 
bles of the Great. Together bow 4 numerous anec- 
dotes illustrative of the people and their 
rulers. Large 8vo, pj Pp. viii-689. New Y. York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnal Company. $5 net. 

For the orator, after-dinner speaker, 
student, or desultory reader such a volume 
as this may prove a veritable treasure. It 
is a collection of anecdotes, judgments, and 
sayings by and about four hundred “‘great”’ 
ones—‘‘emperors, kings, statesmen, jurists, 
and other eminent personages.” These 
may give insight into character, point a 
moral, or illustrate a principle. They aim 
to give the human side of the subject. A 
few phrases or expressions come in for 
explanation or elucidation, such as ‘‘ bene- 
fit of clergy,” “Brother Jonathan,” 
“Chouan,” dauphin, dnd the like. The 
incidents, anecdotes, estimates, and quota- 
tions are proportioned in number and 
length* to the importance of the subject. 
To Chester A. Arthur, for instance, is 
given half a column, to Bismarck twenty- 
six pages. To the most prominent in- 
dividuals is devoted also a bibliography, 
while each citation given is traced to its 
source or author. Especial attention has 
been paid to reviews, magazines, and the 
daily and weekly press, and these on a vast 
seale, on the principle that these are 
usually the result of such special research 
as corrects the possibly erroneous work of 
historians, and certainly supplements them, 
and are the consequence often of challenge 
and special effort to elicit the truth. 

The volume is the result of prolonged, 
patient, and persistent effort, intelli- 
gently directed to accentuate the less- 
known traits and elements of character. 
The arrangement is alphabetical, and there 
is an index which serves also as an analysis 
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HEINZ 


OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


All authorities agree that most of us eat too much meat—and 
that is bad for everyone. Most of us agree that too much meat 
at present prices is very extravagant—and that is bad for everyone. 

Heinz Baked Beans—paked in real dry-heat ovens—have a 
greater food value than the same amount of meat, and will 
make you healthier. Heinz 
Baked Beans are so econom- 
ical as compared with meat 
that they will make you 
wealthier. 

When yousee how the fam- 
ily enjoys Heinz Baked Beans 
and how often they want them: 
served, and then realize how 
easy they are to prepare for 
the table—you will be wiser. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in 
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* and. Humor. 
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of the treatment in the text. This js 
therefore, as a conspectus, showing at; 
glance what one may find in the body q 
the book. There is a ‘secondary inde 
which for purposes of illustration may prop 
even more serviceable. Its entries are sue 
as Affection, Conjugal; Amusements; Com! 
age; Money Matters; Vindictiveness; fj 





















; It is a volume; therefore, which 

in the revolving case or on the desk 
treasury from whick to draw the feathe 
to wing the shaft or the point to make th, 
arrow stick. Or it will serve equally yg 
to enrich the mind in spare minutes with 
intimate knowledge of the great characten 
ews history—sixteenth century ¢ 
ater. 



















OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Raemaekers, Louis. Cartoon History of t» 
War. 4to, pp. 200. New York: The Century Cm, 
pany. $1.75. 















































This is the second volume of four in whid 
Raemaekers’s war-cartoons are being gath. 
ered, arranged with explanatory commen 
in chronological order, and put on sale 4 
a popular price. The drawings in thy 
volume deal with both the great and th 
small events of the war, from August, 191), 
to August, 1916. Mr. Raemaekers wa 
prophet enough to see at the time thi 
some of the apparently minor happening 
of this war were really more significant 
than the great battles and sweeping ¢an- 
paigns. This, for instance, was the yer 
of the Cavell and Fryatt murders and the 
sinking of the Sussex, as well as of the 
Austro-German conquest of Servia, the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, and the German 
offensive at Verdun. Some of the most 
striking drawings in this volume are the 
one showing the Kaiser counting his bag of 
British children killed in air-raids, several 
depicting the slaughter at Verdun, a 
number illustrating Germany’s campaign 
for peace on her own terms, “The Last 
Ride,’’ showing pale Death riding behind 
the Kaiser, and the famous ‘German 
Tango,”’ with exhausted Germania clasped 
in the arms of a grinning skeleton. 


Wolf, Simon. The Presidents I Have Known. 
From 1860 to 1918. Pp.464. Washington, D.C. %. 


Mr. Wolf’s acquaintance with Presidents 
is extended; his book contains chapters on 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, ‘Taft, and Wilson. 
Theodore Roosevelt gets more space than 
any other President. Some of the most 
interesting material, however, comes in 
connection with the brief administration of 
James A. Garfield. Garfield sent Mr. 
Wolf to Egypt as Consul-General. Mr. 
Wolf, it may be noted, has always takena 
very active part in all efforts for the im- 
provement of the lot of his fellow Hebrews 
in all countries. One day while he was i 
Egypt there were rumors of a great native 
uprising. The British Consul-General 
came in and gave the American Consul 
General, sitting in a Cairo hotel, a chance 
to make a reputation as a humorist by 
making a remark which circulated for years 
in Egypt and even in other countries. Said 
the British Consul-General excitedly: “My 
dear colleague, there is going to be an up 
rising among the natives to-night and they 
are going to slaughter all the Christians 
and Europeans.” As Mr. Wolf goes on: 
‘“‘T drank my coffee very complacently, and, 
receiving no response from me, he tf 








iterated his statement and I replied, ‘How 
does that concern me? I am neither 
European nor a Christian.’” 











Lt mn P38 om York: E. P. Dae 


sisy This is a collection of characteristic ex- 
eerpts from speeches and articles delivered 
or written by Mr. Clemenceau before his 
accession to the war-time Premiership of 
France. They deal with the origins of the 
war as well as with the progress of hostili- 
ties and the title well describes the idea 
which runs through the whole volume. The 
first selection is a speech delivered during 
Mr. Clemenceau’s earlier term of Premier 
in 1908, and it breathes his passion for the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
second is a Senate speech on the Morocco 
agreement of 1911. Then there are a 


about the Zabern affair. Then the war 
ntury comes and we read Clemenceau’s fiery and 
patriotic comments on its events up to the 
summer of 1916. Selections from the 
HILE speeches printed in this book have appeared 
in articles in other departments of recent 
ory of th issues of THE Literary Diexst. 
ntury Coe. 
| heimer, Joseph. Java Head. Pp. 255. 
> in whic New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50 net. 
ing gath- In one of the season’s popular plays, the 
commen® problem of love between a man of the 
n sale at West and a woman of the East is solved 
) in this by the very simple expedient of discover- 
and th® ing in the very laste scene of the last 
ist, 1915, B act that. the supposed-full-blood Chinese 
cers wa girl is really the daughter of an American 
ime that ® missionary. Mr. Hergesheimer does not 
ppening § resort to anything quite so'etude as this. 
gnificant # But he does end a similar situation by 
ng ¢am-§ letting the Chinese wife of a Salem. sea- 
the year captain commit:.suicide just as the racio- ‘ 
and th § romantic problem becomes really inter- 
| Of the ® esting. The story gives something «the 
via, the® effect of the opening chapter of a serial. 
German § There are clever character portrayals and a 
1¢ most ® rather vivid impression of old Salem with 
are the § its prejudices, its New England ways; 
8 bagof § and its sea-trade glories just. beginning 
sever § to dim. The most charming thing in 
dun, a} Mr. Hetgesheimer’s book is’ the descrip- 
mpaign § tion of the Manehu” lady who is dropt 
1e Last § down so unexpectedly into thexAmidon 
behind § household. And there is a réal thrill 
terman § in her encounter with: the opium-crazed 
clasped f Dunsack. --“~ ~ 


'Thorndike, Lynn. The History of Medieval 
Known. . With ~~ a ay ey full-page and 
.C. $3. five double-page. Pp. 640. oston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.75. 
sidents Professor Thorndike has written a his- 
terson § tory text-book of a new type. It is a 
Hayes, difficult task to squeeze the history of 
rrisoz, § Kurope from the beginning of the Christian 
Vilson. § cra to the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
@ than § tury within six hundred-odd pages. Pro- 
} most § fessor Thorndike has succeeded in keeping 
108 lM § a true perspective. The forest does not 
ion of # obscure the trees. Great movements, 
i Mr. § epic-making personalities, are strest and 
Mr. § detail is subordinated. The result is that 
ken’ § the student or general reader has his 
16 IM § attention focused on Justinian and Char- 
brews lemagne, Gregory the Great and Inno- 
vas § cent III., and does not confuse them with 
ative § léng lists of unimportant emperors and 
aneral popes with similar names. For this 
msl | reason we miss the usual chronological 
hance # lists and genealogical tables, a few of 
st by | which, however, might well have been 
years | included for purposes of reference. The 
Said maps must be commended both for num- 
“My | ber and selection. Students who have 
n uP § used this text should be able to shut their 
they eyes and see the divisions of feudal France, 
tats | the scope of the Holy Roman Empire; and- 
» ON: | the movements of barbarians. Some of ' 
Professor Thorndike’s best chapters are 


2 T | those describing the growth of the Christian 








series of utterances which may be grouped . 
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Wearing a Vanity Hat 





gives a man the comfortable feeling . “ 
of looking prosperous, smart an 
self respecting. 








ey 
Fifth Avenue accepts the Vanity Hat as cor- 
rect in style, materials and finish. A success- 








ful man’s hat. A hat you’re proud to wear. 







Folder showing Spring Models sent on 
request. 







Write us if you don’t know the Vanity Hat 
dealer in your town. He is worth knowing. 











THE NONAME HAT 
Mfg. Co. 
220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Plant at Orange, N. J., since 1883 
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Tells Time "she the Dark 14.82 














N this—the busiest period in the world’s history—lav’-makers, laborers, entire 
industries—are turning their night time into work time. And because 
their night time must be measured, millions of people are using the Ingersoll 

Radiolite. Its hands and numerals are coated with a substance—con- 
taining real radium—and this wonderful watch shines the time on 
the darkest night as legibly as you see it by day. 


The Ingersoll Radiolite glows the time as clearly 
as the town clock. But, unlike its big brother in the 
steeple, this watch costs so little that everybody can 
own it—and it’s always with you, handy ! 


The Midget Wrist Radiolite and the 
Yankee Radiolite are two efficient low- 
priced watches that give night and day 
service .the world around, 

No matter who you are or what you do, the 
Radiolite is the most useful watch you can own. 
For work or play—beneath your pillow—at 
your bedside—there’s no greater convenience 
than the watch that tells time in the 
dark. And, remember— 

“A genuine Radiolite is always an 
Ingerso! ann store with an 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New York Chicago San Francisco ' Midget 
Montreal Buenos Aires Shanghai - Wrist Radiolite 


London 
ngersoll Watch Co., Ltd, Distributors) $522 
In Canada #622 





















the development of medieval 
of unions, and of trade-gilds. 


".~ RECENT FICTION 


wot. = a 2, 


$1.60. 


_ Nearly half of this novel describes the 
d life of an unambitious, unpre- 
salesman and a beautiful village 
who met by chance in Mrs. Arrow- 
smith’s ‘dining-room. Marshall Pitt, the 
hero, is one of those good, but good-for- 
nothing, heroes whom many novelists just 
before the war seemed to delight in. He 
js the one completely drawn character in 
book. Barbara, his wife, is the center 
ofsomie of the most dramatic scenes, but is 
qiatéhied away from the reader as soon as 
interest’ in her psychology has been fully 
aroused. Jeffrey, .the boy . whose. birth 
ismeant to be the central fact of the story, 
auriously fails to arouse sympathy. There 
isa decided dropping off of interest toward 
the end of the story, the real -climax of 
which is Barbara’ s flight after the birth of 
her son. ~The thing Miss ‘Gale -does’ well 
is the creation of minor characters, every- 
day Middle-Westerners of Burage: . There 
arervillage girls whose: ‘‘ faces. had ; stopt”’; 
 Hellic Copper with her* philosophy of 
and marriage; Mrs. Henry Bates, fifty, 
vy, shapeless, who had had her seven 
as and two husbands,: but~ ‘whose 
id ‘ever went back to the time of. her 
triumphs when “‘my waist. measured» just 
n ns and my curls met it.” 






New York: 








cs es my 3 
: le interested in adroit “anal * 
especially if such people do not mind a 
smioccasional slopping-over into trite 
paradox or rather sophomoric erudition, 
will find a good ten hours of intellectual 
stimulation in Mr. Cabell’s new. story- 
eway. As the fiction runs, John Charteris, 
an ironical, disillusioned, but occasionally 
enthusiastic novelist, talks: the night 
through of matters that have to do with 
literature and life—such as the lure of the 
Golden Girl that is every man’s unattain- 
able ideal; prohibition, which is no ideal of 
Mr. Cabell’s; unhappiness in marriage; the 
happiness to be attained through a proper 
inyecation of the romantic spirit, and, in 
brief, of the excellent good and depraved 
bad ‘of which so much of life seems to be 
composed. However, only the wise in 
certain conceits could have written about 
it with Mr, Cabell’s charm. 





Jazz.—It is a far cry from the Golden 
Age, when the gods dwelt among men, to 
the Age of Jazz, when the gods flee and 
cover up their ears, but in the long jumps 
that get us nowhere, and the high hurdles 
that serve no purpose but to unsettle the 
markets, we are all to the mustard. 

The underlying theory of Jazzis to think 
the worst of the popular taste and then 
conform everything to that conception. 

It isn’t confined to music, however. 

We have Jazz Poetry, or free verse, and 
Jazz Dancing, which is the free verse of 
motion. A thousand churches show forth 
in their exteriors the Jazz architecture of 
the day, and their pulpits resound with 
Jazz Theology. We pour out our millions 
to give our youth a Jazz Education, while 

form wreaks itself far and wide in the 
production of Jazz Politics 
“As for Jazz Drama— 

- We read about releases. It is a technical 
term, but everybody understands what it 
iieans. It means that things are being 
loose upon us.—R. B. in Life. 











WORLD-RECONSTRUCTION 
' PLANS 
(Continued from page 23) 


one office to the other and get away in the 
shortest possible time. 

“*At the Ordnance office he turns in his 
equipment, except his steel helmet and 
clothing, whieh he is allowed to keep. 
The representative of the Soldiers’ Civil 
Reestablishment Department gives him 
such-information and advice as he’ may 
require and a card of introduction to the 
nearest branch of the Provincial Returned 
Soldiers’ Commission. To the head office 
of the latter a record is sent of all men 
interviewed by this representative. ~The 
paymaster issues the man a check covering 
his back pay, clothing allowance of $35, 


,and first month’s War Service Gratuity. 


Finally the Officer Commanding gives 
each man his discharge certificate and 
passes him on to the railway agent from 
whom he receives a free ticket to his 
home town. The military authorities also 
eonduct an information and complaint 
office in charge of an officer specially 
qualified for that purpose. 

‘*As soon as the man is handed his dis- 
charge certificate, he is a civilian, and 
immediately passes from under the control 
of the Department of Militia and Defense. 
But the care of the Government does not 
end at this point. The military authori- 
ties supply adequate quarters and ‘rations 
for the men until train-time and for those 
who wish to stay overnight. Out-of-town 
men who are given overnight leaye, and 
do not wish to remain in barracks, can 
find the best of accommodations at hostels 
provided by the Y. M. C. A:, Knights of 
Columbus, and the Salvation Army. In 
Toronto, for instance, these three organ- 
izations have provided ample acéommoda- 
tion at the low rate of twenty-five cents for 
a bed and twenty-five cents for a meal. 
The same is true of Montreal, tho here the 
Salvation Army has no hostel. This 
lack is, however, more than made up by 
the Khaki League, a local organization 
which has recently increased its aeccommo- 
dation to four hundred beds. This League 
gives the soldier free board and room for 
the first ten days, but after that charges 
the unit rate of twenty-five cents.” 


No returning soldier fails to receive a 
hearty welcome to his home town, as 
reception committees have been organized 
in every locality to receive every man as 
he leaves his train. Soldiers’ dependents, 
returning from overseas, are cared for 
much in the same manner as the fighting 
men themselves. 

Canada justly prides herself on her 
treatment of her troops, which is probably 
more generous than that of any other 
nation. In addition to whatever back pay, 
pension, or clothing allowance may be 
due, every soldier or sailor honorably dis- 
charged on or after November 11, 1918, 
receives a War Service Gratuity, consisting 
of his pay, field allowance, and separation 
allowance for a period beyond his dis- 
charge. The maximum’ gratuity is for 
183 days’ pay and allowances, which is 
given to a man who has served three 
years, arity part of his service having been 
overseas. Soldiers and sailors discharged 
before November 11, 1918, receive war- 
service gratuities only if they served in the 
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actual theater of war. Others are entitled 
to “post discharge pay”’ only. 

Another pressing matter is the care of 
the wounded: 


“Speaking in Toronto, on December 16, 
1918, General Mewburn stated that there 
were 32,000 hospital cases in England and 
10,000 in France. ‘These must not be 
hurried home,’ he went on to say. ‘They 
are now getting the best hospital treat- 
ment in the world and to move them before 
they are sufficiently recovered might have 
very serious results.’ 

‘‘However, as soon as such men are fit 
to move they are brought .home on hos- 
pital-ships in care of the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. On.arriving.at the Atlan- 
tic ports they are taken on hospital- 
trains to the various military hospitals 
and are kept in charge of the military 
authorities until certified by a Board of 
Medical Officers as either cured or in such 
a condition as to require prolonged or 
permanent institutional care. 

“*TIn the latter case they are taken on the 
pay-rolls of the Medical Services Branch 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Reestablishment and placed in suitable 
hospitals. This branch is under--the 
direction of Lieut.-Col. F: McKelvey Bell. 
It has built or taken over a large number 
of institutions throughout the country 
and has made arrangements for the care 
of its patients in numerous other hospitals 
not under its control. Thus on December 1, 
1918, 3,490 patients were undes treatment 
in over 150 institutions. , 

‘‘Sanatoria’ for’ treating iaberesiieds 
under the most favorable conditions are 
operated in every province under the direct 
supervision of this branch. Occupational 
therapy has played a big part in the sana- 
toria where soldiers are being cared for, 
and the vast majority of cases recover. 

“In addition to the tubercular patients, 
mentally affected cases form a large class 
of those cared for by this branch, which has 
one institution set aside for patients who 
are likely to respond to treatment. In- 
curables, who can not -take industrial 
reeducation and become self-supporting, 
are to be eared for in special hospitals, 
one of which is already in operation at 
Toronto.” 

Arrangements have also been made for 
the free treatment of recurrent illness or 
disability, primarily due to war-service. 
Artificial limbs are provided free by a 
Government factory in Toronto, the 
fitters being, for the most part, veterans 
themselves wearing artificial limbs. 

If a soldier through his service has been 
incapacitated for the resumption of his 
former occupation, the Government trains 
him for new activities, supporting him 
during the period of his training. The 
educational work is carried on by the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Re- 
establishment Department, and is of two 
types: First, occupational therapy, car- 
ried_on in hospitals, which involves the 
teaching of occupations to bedridden 
patients. As far as possible, these occu- 
pations are useful, but often the weav- 
ing, basket-making, and similar industries 
taught, are more for the improvement of 
the patient’s condition than for commercial 
value. In this work Canada has been 
closely followed by the United States. 

Vocational training is given after the 
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Pay Her $3 





- -For Each Empty Package 


A Suggestion to Men 


_ The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calo- 
ries—the energy measure of food value. 


In meat, eggs and fish the average cost of 6,221 calories 
would be at least $3.50. 


So each 32-cent package served in place of meats saves 


‘around $3. 


And the housewife who saves it should have it. 


Make each empty package worth $3 in some special house- 


hold fund. 


Then watch the fund grow. 


This-is how some necessary foods compare in cost, at this 
writing, based on their calorie value: 








Cost of 6,221 Calories 
In Quaker Oats ‘ ‘ ‘ . _ e ‘ ‘ 
In Round Steak 

In Veal Cutlets 

In Average Fish 

In Canned Peas 

In Cod Fish 


$0.32 
2.54 
3.53 
3.70 
3.35 
4.85 








And Quaker Oats, which costs so little, is the greatest food 


in the list. 


Analysis shows the oat to be almost the ideal food in bal- 
ance and completeness. 

Make Quaker Oats your standard breakfast. 
best way to bring down food cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oat Dainty 


That’s the 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c-—30c to 32c 


. Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


(3031) 
































disabled soldier has been brought before g 
Disabled. Soldiers’. Training Board ior ; 


| consultation to determine what kind g 


training would be most suitable: 


“The Board consists of the Distr¢ 
Vocational Officer, selectéd because of his 
ability as {a vocational counselor; , 
medical man who is able to pass upon tly 
physical possibility of a disabled man 
gaging in any occupation proposed; and, 
representative commercial or industrial 
man, who is qualified to advise upon the 
likelihood of permanent employment, goo 
wages, and promotion in the line suggested 
The man’s own previous experience js 
thoroughly discust, with a view to finding 
some kindred trade where his early traip. 
ing will stand him in good stead: As, 
result of this practical, sympathetic, an 
thorough examination, very few decisions 
have ever had to be reversed and a ep 
siderable majority of those. who hay 
taken the courses have been located by 
follow-up officers as successfully éngaged 
in the occupations for which ‘they wer 
trained. The number of actual failures 
has not reached 5 per cent. 

“The courses themselves cover a wide 
range and are given under a variety of 
conditions. Existing technical schools and 
university engineering and agricultunl 
departments have been largely utilized 
In some training centers splendid ney 
schools have been equipped. Most of the 
training, however, is given in industries, 
The C. P. R. Angus Shops, the Russell 
Motor-Car Company, the Acadia Sugar 
Refinery, the Granby Mining and Smelting 
Company, the Dominion Steel Company, 
and hundreds of other large and small 
private corporations have whole-heartedly 
offered their cooperation. A survey is first 
made of industries in each district, the 
surveyor classifying all the various occu 
pations according to the needs of the 
Reestablishment Department. Note is 
taken of the physical abilities required by 
each occupation and of the disabilities 
which workers may have without impairing 
their efficiency. 

“Frequently the work in the school and 
in the industries ean be combined, the 
former giving the preliminary. training 
in the use of certain tools or the operation 
of certain machines or perhaps the ‘book- 
learning’ which will enable the man more 
readily to take his place -at the-~faetory 
bench.”’ 

While undergoing training, a single man 
receives $50 a month. A married man 
receives $38 a month for himself and $38 
If he has a wife and child, 
Where 


there are more children, larger allowances 


for his wife. 
the allowance for them is $42. 


are granted, the maximum being $59. 
Needless to say, Canada has a carefully 
whieh is, 

interest to 


worked-out pension system, 


however, of less practical 
American readers as the United States 
Government has substituted war-insurance 
But Canada’s forethought 
in providing the machinery to secure eMl- 
ployment for discharged soldiers is & 
pecially noteworthy. Organization for this 
purpose had its inception in the passage 
of the Employment Offices Coordination 
Act in the spring of 1918. Under this act 
the Dominion Government shares equally 
with the provincial governments the cost 
of organizing and operating employment 


for pensions. 
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offices in all the urban centers, and, when 
necessary, in smaller places. The plans 
called for the immediate establishment of 
sixty-four such offices. In each ‘province 
the local offices are linked together by a 
provincial clearing- house in the capital 
city. Daily reports from and to each local 
superintendent, by wire if necessary, 
furnish information as to labor needs and 
opportunities in every locality. Each 
office has its staff of interviewers, record 
clerks, and stenographers, and especially 
of canvassers or ‘‘salesmen,” who visit 
manufacturers and other employers to 
find places for applicants. An advisory 
council of employers and employees is 
attached to each office. All service is 
without charge. The offices will facilitate 
the movement of farm labor, for example, 
to the regions where it may be required, 
and will generally increase the mobility of 
labor. 

The Department of Labor is also em- 
ploying field agents, experts in such in- 
dustries as lumbering, mining, and ship- 
building, who are to travel through the 
Dominion to report upon labor require- 
ments in their special fields. Weekly 
reports from trade-unions state the extent 
of unemployment in unionized trades. 
All employers of twenty-five or more 
laborers receive weekly post-card ques- 
tionnaires upon vacancies, discharges, or 
anticipated needs for men or reductions of 
foree. By this system, it is anticipated, 
the greatest possible service will be given 
to both workers and employers. While 
the employment offices are for the use of 
beth soldiers and civilians, special pro- 
visions have been made to insure employ- 
ment for returned soldiers. In every 
province there are Returned Soldiers’ 
Commissions—in Ontario 142 branches, in 
Manitoba 301, and in Alberta over 500— 
to keep former soldiers in touch with the 
nearest employment offices and to safe- 
guard their interests. 

Some features of Canada’s admirable 
plans for her returning soldiers are paral- 
leled in the programs of other nations. 
In Great Britain, the reports of the Council 
of National Defense indicate, the Govern- 
ment has created a Civil Department of 
Demobilization which deals with all ques- 
tions relating to the reemployment both 
of ex-soldiers and sailors and of civil 
war-workers. 

Provision is being made for the tech- 
nical and commercial training of dis- 
charged officers and men, and for state 
assistance for apprentices whose appren- 
ticeeship has been interrupted by war- 
service. Priority in release from military 
service is given to men having definite 
employment awaiting them, especially 
“pivotal men,’ meaning those whose early 
release will be of immediate national 
value. 

In Australia, partly disabled soldiers who 
have received vocational training in Vic- 
toria, have chosen, among other vocations, 
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HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 


has not only an irresistible quality that appeals to the eye, 

but a sturdy wearing worth that commends it strongly to 

one’s common sense. Are you one of the thousands who daily 

derive immeasurable satisfaction from TRUE SHAPE or 

do you buy—just hosiery? 

If your dealer does not have TRUE SHAPE, we will 
gladly tell you of one who has. 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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elerical work, French polishing, artificial- 
limb making, poultry farming, cabinet- 
making, fruit- growing, motion - picture 
operating, and wool-pressing. Returned 
soldiers may receive, upon approval of a 
State Board, loans up to thirty-five pounds 
for the purchase of furniture, or up to 
fifty pounds for material, plants, and 
seeds. Soldiers’ widows are also eligible 
to receive grants and loans for the 
purchase of business establishments, for 
vocational training, for the education of 
children, and for relief in various emer- 
gencies. 

South Africa has a National Fund for 
the vocational training of disabled soldiers. 
Returned soldiers are rapidly finding ce- 
employment through returned soldiers’ 
committees distributed through the Union 
of South Africa. 

In France all mobilized persons must, 
wherever possible, be reemployed in their 
former occupation at salaries not less than 
those received before mobilization. Proof 
that resumption of the employment is not 
possible. is obligatory upon the employer. 
The Chamber of Deputies recently granted 
all: demobilized soldiers a gift of $50. In 
addition, all soldiers who took part in the 
fighting will receive $4 a month for the 
time they were mobilized, while all others 
will receive $3 a month. 

Both Canada and Australia have fafen 
measures for the settlement of returned 
soldiers on the land. In Canada it has 
been made especially easy for ex-soldiers 
to aequire farming land, agricultural 
training, and necessary preliminary loans 
and equipment. In France, where there is 
no new land to be taken up, military 
pensioners and civilian victims of the war 
may obtain from the Crédit Agricole loans 
for the acquisition” of small holdings in 
the country. The loans bear interest at 
one per cent. and are redeemable in 
twenty-five years. The guaranty required 
from the borrower is a mortgage on the 
property and a life-insurance policy in 
favor of the lending company. 

Among the activities in behalf of dis- 
abled soldiers in Germany, one of the most 
interesting was the establishment, in 
Baden, of a company for the purpose of 
starting special centers of industry for 
those who were not likely to hold their 
own in the open labor market. The in- 
dustrial plants acquired by the company 
ineluded a saw-mill, a factory for the con- 
struction and repairing of machinery, a 
jewelry factory, and a wood-working shop. 
It has been found that blinded men may 
practicably be employed in the paper, 
incandescent lamp, chocolate, box, to- 
baeco, and pen and tool factories. Much 
attention has been paid to finding op- 
portunities for those whose sight has been 
destroyed, and the men have themselves 
formed a “German League of Blinded 
Soldiers.” 

The transition from war to peace condi- 
tions created many problems in regard to 
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labor. In Great Britain, where enormous 
numbers of men, women, and children were 
employed in munitions-factories, these 
civilian workers have been demobilized as 
gradually as possible, those who were 
necessarily thrown out of work receiving 
allowances during periods of unavoidable 
unemployment for a maximum period of 
thirteen weeks. Men over eighteen re- 
ceived $6 a week, women over eighteen, $5 
a week. Allowances were granted to 
juveniles conditioned upon their attending 
a course of instruction. 

A report upon juvenile employment to 
the British Ministry of Reconstruction 
states that the. great demand for young 
people for work through long hours, at dis- 
proportionately high wages, has been ex- 
eeedingly demoralizing. In order to min- 
imize the mischievous effects of the condi- 
tions of the last four :years on the rising 
generation, the report recommends that 
efforts be made to insure that girls and boys 
now thrown out of work be protected 
against the demoralization consequent 
upon sudden unemployment, that their 
characters, physique, and industrial quali- 
fications be improved by training, and that 
they shall be prepared to return to in- 
dustry as soon as there are suitable open- 
ings. The report includes a recommenda- 
tion that centers for unemployed boys 
and girls be established in all towns with 
a population of more than 20,000. 

Labor-problems are intimately connected 
with the cost of family maintenance, which 
is consequently a matter of frequent in- 
vestigation. We are told: 


“ A committee appointed by the British 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer to inquire 
into the actual increase since June, 1914, 
in the cost of living of the working people, 
has issued a report in which it is estimated 
that the average rise in family expenditures 
of the working people between July, 1914, 
and June, 1918, was seventy-four per cent., 
the imerease of expenditures of skilled 
workers being sixty-seven per cent., and of 
unskilled workers eighty-one per cent. 
Counter-balancing factors, other than in- 
creased wages, were abundance of employ- 
ment, rise of workers from unskilled to 
skilled groups, and a large addition of 
women to industry, who have supple- 
mented family incomes.” 


Schemes for industrial arbitration are 
occupying the various governments, and 
the housing problem also demands atten- 
tion. In Great Britain house-building has 
often been carried on by Public Utility 
Societies, somewhat of the nature of 
our Building Loan Associations. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of Re- 
construction to consider how to encourage 
private enterprise in building houses for 
the working people recommends that the 
state assist the activities of the Public 
Utility Societies by loans of eighty per 
cent. of the value of any housing schemes 
that they may carry out, such loans to be 
at the lowest possible rate, advances. to be 
made during building, and repayment 
to be spread over a period of fifty years. 
















The committee’s opinion is that 
the state extends aid, private enterprise 
will postpone building until labor gy 
materials are cheaper, and urgently needed 
houses will not be forthcoming. te 
The Canadian Government has plannei 
to spend $20,000,000 in public works 
improvements, of which large sums 
be used in such centers as Montreal, 
the unemployment: situation demand 
special attention. % 
Plans for industrial and  agricultur) 
reconstruction are so numerous. and Varied 
that it is feasible to give only afew détails, 
France, Belgium, and Italy have, of course, 
special problems to meet in their devastated 
districts. In the invaded regions gover: 
ment aid is especially required. —One great 
scheme provides for the adaptation“of the 
munitions -factories.to the needs of re 
construction: ‘Foundries can. turn’ out 
raius, plows, and tools in place of guns; 
works that produced explosives may be 
utilized for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
and shops that have been working in 
wood for airplanes can make window- and 
door-frames. Cooperative buying js also 
an expedient widely adopted in France, 
Italy has been studying the problem of 
bringing up to the maximum efficiency 
such land as i¢ not well cultivated. All the 
land in the kingdom is to be carefully 
surveyed. The Government will probably 
require private owners either to develop 
their land to the highest point by scientific 
methods, or to rent it either to the state 
or to persons who will use the proper 
means of cultivation. To quote: 












** Anassociation to protect farmers against 
speculative prices for agricultural material 
and implements has been formed by the 
Bank of Central Italy for agriculture and 
commerce. The association plans to pur- 
chase large quantities of all things needed 
in the cultivation of land direct from the 
manufacturers and producers at a time 
when prices are most convenient and then 
to sell them to the farmers without profit. 
A system of rationing the supplies of seed 
and implements will be established so as 
to insure a fair and equitable distribution. 
Warehouses will be planned in various 
centers so that the farmers need not be 
forced to dump their products on a market 
when over-supplied. In these the farmers 
will be permitted to store their goods at a 
small cost and money will be advanced to 
them if needed, with the stored goods as a 
guaranty.” 


Measures have been taken for protecting 
the forest lands, and it has been recommend- 
ed that frozen meats be largely imported 
in order to insure the conservation of live 
stock. 

In Great Britain, we read: 


“The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has given notice to farmers that the prices 
to be fixt for the 1919 crop of the cereals 
at present controlled will in no case be less 
than the prices at present in operation for 
the 1918 crop. These cereals are rye, 
wheat, oats, and barley. The notice 
applies to England and Wales only.” 





The Government has negotiated for a 
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Gaining 4,000 Miles 


By Caring for Tread Cuts 


a large car, the right-rear tire had 

only run 2,000 miles by May. Then a 
smail tread cut was noticed. The owner 
had his chauffeur repair it. The tire is still 
in service after having already served for 
8,000 miles. If the tread cut had been 
neglected, 4,000 miles would have been the 
utmostof mileage for theinjured tire. Timely 
care meant a clear gain of 4,000 miles— 
more than enough for a run from Boston 
to San Francisco. Ask your Goodyear 
Service Station, or write to Akron, for 
Lesson 2 of the Goodyear Conservation 
Course—telling how to care for tread cuts. 


OT even the Goodyear All-Weather tread can 
absolutely protect tires from tread cuts and 
their costly consequences. 


The toughness of its deep diamond studs can do 
no more than diminish the number of cuts, and 
delay materially their effects. 


Scraps of metal and glass, switch-points in car 


GOOD 





tracks, and sharp chips of stone will cut the best 
of treads when squarely struck. 
If such cuts are not promptly and properly re- 
paired, they enlarge rapidly, and deepen. 
Sand and moisture are forced in and tread separa- 
tion soon begins. 
If the injury is still neglected, the moisture pene- 
trates the body of the tire and after a few months, 
causes fabric rotting, ending in a blowout. 

© o > 
Inspect your tires regularly and frequently. As 
soon as a fresh tread cut is noticed have it repaired, 
or repair it yourself as directed in Lesson 2 of 
the Goodyear Conservation Course. 
Make a can of Goodyear Tire Putty a part of your 
car’s equipment. 
With it you or your chauffeur can repair tread in- 
juries quickly and at a cost of only a few cents. 
Any Goodyear Service Station can supply it and 
many other Goodyear Tire Savers — inexpensive 
little things that save big tire bills. 


The Goodyear Tire © Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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billion square feet of Canadian lumber of 
all grades, valued at about $40,000,000. 

Among the industrial improvements 

contemplated in British plans are the 
elimination of fuel waste, the d~ ‘op- 
ment of potash supplies, and the devesop- 
ment of the dye industry by means of 
state financial aid. The metal and wool 
industries are to be especially stimulated. 

Railways and other means of communica- 
tion figure largely in reports from European 
countries. France has had the grateful 
task of arranging for the linking of the 
roads of Alsace-Lorraine with the French 
system. From Germany it is reported 
that the Krupps are busy constructing 
railway material, especially trucks, in 
preparation for extensive traffic following 
the signing of the treaty of peace. In 
Great Britain a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons has reported in favor 
of a unification or amalgamation of rail- 
way systems, whether under private own- 
ership, government ownership, or gov- 
ernment management or control. Later, 
the Minister of Munitions reported that the 
Government expected to take over the 
operation of the railways, as there was fo 
way under present conditions in which 
private interests could handle the roads of 
the United Kingdom in such a manner as 
to give adequate transport facilities for the 
rapid revival of industry. It appears from 
a report to the Ministry of Reconstruction 
that: 

“Competition between the big railways 
has resulted in an unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of types and that in no other country 
has individuality been allowed so much free 
scope, with the result_that British railways 
are severely handicapped and their opera- 
tion not so economical as it might be. 
The committee recommends certain steps 
to be taken for carrying out standardization 
of railway plant as far as it is practicable 
to do so.” 

Early last summer the Spanish Govern- 
ment announced its intention of issuing a 
loan for two or three milliards of pesos 
(approximately two or three billion dollars) 
in order to take over the railways of the 
kingdom and to build new branch lines. 

During the war the political difficulties of 
Switzerland were greatly increased by her 
dependence upon the belligerent. countries 
for fuel; consequently, the General Direction 
of the Swiss Federal Railways has outlined 
a detailed plan for the electrification of the 
roads through the utilization of water- 
power. 

During the present year the Canadian 
Government will expend probably $50,- 
000.000 on the railways of the Dominion. 

Aerial postal service is an accomplished 
fact, and there are many projects for its 
extension. In France, we learn, 


“The Interministerial Commission has 
planned and elaborated to its least details 
the most complete system of aerial com- 
munication between the principal tewns 
of France, which is ready -to be breught 
into action the moment circumstances per- 
mit. 


The service most carefully worked 


out is that from Paris to Nice, calling at 
Dijon, Lyons,. and Marseillés, to ~be 


eventually extended to Genoa and Rome.”” 


Last December an air-mail service of 
one machine a day was already in opera- 
tion between London and Glasgow by way 
of Neweastle and Edinburgh. The British 
Government has for some time had under 
consideration what steps must be taken to 
develop and regulate aviation for civil 
and commercial purposes, and the extent to 
which it. will be possible and advisable to 
utilize the war-trained personnel in com- 
mercial aviation, and yet leave a surplus 
for naval and military requirements. The 
Deutscher Aussenhandel of August 15, 
1918, is quoted to the effect that: 


‘‘ Austria has had since ‘April a line from 
Vienna--to Lemberg; Hungary has in- 
stituted one between Budapest and Qdessa, 
and Brest=Litovsk and= Kief; Denmark, 
between Copenhagen’ and «Skagen, for 
mails and passengers; and. Italy béfween 
Rome and Turin, and betwéen the: niain- 
land and Sardinia. A service bétwéeerr 
Paris, 
plated after the war. Lines are pfojected, 
but not yet workifig, between Pafis and St. 
Nazaire; Paris, Marseilles, “and Nice; 
Stockholm and Gulf of Finland; Petro- 
grad and Moscow; Odessa and Constaati- 
nople; Stavanger and Aberdeen. In 
Holland postal air communication is con- 
templated between Amsterdani and Gron- 
ingen, and Rotterdam and Groningen.” 


In New Zealand, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has announced that upon the conclusion 
of peace it is proposed to establish an air- 
mail service from Auckland to Dunedin, a 
distance ‘of about seven hundred miles. 

In regard to shipping, it is the declared 
policy of the British 
release privately owned tonnage from na- 


rovernment to 


tional control as speedily as consistent with 
public interests. Government ships are 
to be sold to private owners. All priority 
in supplies, labor, and the housing of work- 
men is to be given to ship-builders, and 
it is the desire of the shipping controller 
that private yards shall in future be open 
to ship-owners. A cablegram from the 
United States Consul-General in London, 


dated January 9, states that: 


“The Ministry of Shipping announced 
increased tonnage available for bringing 
imports to Great Britain by 10,000,000 
tons of goods a year. The amount of space 
available for commercial cargo in North 
America is doubled, and instead of cargo 
competing for space, space is now com- 
peting for eargo.”’ 


The Italian Government has authorized 
the construction, at Naples, of the greatest 
dry dock on the Mediterranean. In /taly 
To-day it is stated that: 


‘Under a recent decree, all new merchant 
ships which become part of the merchant 
marine from August 27, 1918, to December 
21, 1920, if acquired abroad, or from 
January 1, 1920; to June 30, 1921, if con- 
structed in Italy, may not enjoy the 
liberty of free operation, but will be char- 
tered by the Government for two years.” 





During 1919 the Canadian Government 


Brussels, and Londéii is éontem-- 











the average cost of tadeyuaiion being 
about $200-a ton. 

The great demand ‘has: ahimulated ship. 
building all over the world, It is inter. 
esting to note that in the Philippines 
efforts are being made by the Government 
to promote the building of ships, par. 
ticularly for interisland trade. 

Long before the close of the war, Great 
Britain was making preparations to secure 
preeminence in overseas markets, atid all 
methods to improve production and dis- 
tribution are being adopted in order to 
increase export trade. The British Manu- 
facturers’ Corporation is one of the newer 
organizations for this purpose. 

Canada has established -a Canadian 
Trade Commission with headquarters in 


“Ottawa and connections in London, for 


the purpose of developing Canadian export 
trade, and espéeially with a view to secur- 
ing orders for materials to be used in 
reconstruetion work in the devastated 
areas. 
* Japan has created the Municipal Foreign- 
Trade Bureau at ¥ekohama, which will aid 
in establishing a great commercial miiséum 
in that city. 

An extract from Der Welthandel statgs: 


‘‘A syndicate named ‘Spes’ (Syndicat 
pour l’Exporiation Suisse) has been formed 
under the auspices of the chambers of com- 
merce of Basel, Geneva, and Zurich for the 
purpose of encouraging the export of Swiss 
products. Goods of purely Swiss origin 
will be marked with the trade-mark 
‘Spes.’ Any Swiss producer of trade com- 
modities may belong to the syndicate, 
provided he has fulfilled the statutory 
conditions regarding the Swiss origin of his 
goods,“ the capital employed, and the 
persons engaged in their production.” 


According to a report from the United 
States Consul-General at Barcelona, 


‘*A Commission of Spanish Engineers has 
been appointed by royal order to study the 
actual state and probable development of 
the metallurgical industries in the republics 
of South America, including an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of Spanish com- 
mercial expansion, the markets for Spanish 
metallurgical products, and the procuring 
of raw materials.” 


The Uruguayan Government has issued 
a decree providing for the first American 
Congress of Commercial Education and 
Economic Commercial Expansion, to be 
held at Montevideo. The object will be 
(a) to study the manner in which com- 
mercial education is to be guided and de- 
veloped in each country and (6) to study 
the means of accomplishing in an adequate 
manner the economic commercial expan- 
sion of and between the nations of the 
American continent. 

Perhaps it is in line with the declaration 
of the president of the London City and 
Midland Bank that every effort must be 
made to insure London’s continued status 
as the financial center of the world that 


,@ British Royal Commission has been ap- 


pointed to consider the advisability of 





expended $40,000,000. in__ ship-building 
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retan’ Daniels 
| 


General Ordnance Company: 


The Department desires to express its appreciation of 
the excellent work done by your Company in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of depth charge projectors. 
The projectors are considered a valuable weapon, and 
due to the diligence shown by your Company, it will 
be possible for the De i 
service immediately. It is anticipated that they will be 
a considerable factor in connection with the anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 


ment to place these guns in 


Very respectfully, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


This Company Now Makes 


National. Tractors 


acter of the work of The General Ordnance Company 
during the war. 
The Company was-preeminently successful in exceeding its con- 
tract requirements by 50% in the manufacture of naval ordnance, 
the famous Y Gun referred to by Secretary Daniels and the interna- 


G ter ofthe DANIELS’ letter opr the high char- 


~ tionally used Davis Aeroplane Gun. 


machines of construction, The General- Ordnance Company is 
manufacturing the National Tractor. 


The National Tractor is not an inventor’s dream but has behind 
it years of patient research, experiment and development. It has 
made good on the farm and did its bit in helping to raise the food 
which won the war. 

The men of the Ordnance Company, whose previous engineering 
and manufacturing experience was perhaps as extensive as that of any 
other group of men in the United States, selected the manufacture of 
the National Tractor for their field of future activity only after a care- 
ful investigation of the entire tractor situation. In association with 
the men who developed and produced this successful machine, they 


; ‘ 
Now, turning its skilled hand from ig of destruction to 





a 


© Jractor 


National Tractor Company 
(Division of the General Ordnance Co.) 
New York Office: 512 Fifth Avenue (Dept. A) 
Plants: Derby, Conn., and Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





are already enlarging the plants devoted to its manufacture.and in- 
creasing its production to meet the pressing and nation-wide demand 
for a powerful, economical and successful tractor. 

The Company is now making contracts with a limited number of 
representative distributors all over the United States, and proposes to 
back up these distributors with an extensive national adyertising cam- 
paign, production right and in quantity and cooperation to the limit. 

_ If you are a man of this type—if you know the future of the 
tractor business .and have only been waiting for the finally successful 
tractor backed by a progressive and successful company, communicate 
with our New York Office at once. 

We want you to meet the men who are applying to this work the 
ideals of “nothing but the best” and that on time—which made them 
make good for the government. 

We want you to make a thorough investigation of the National 
Tractor—to prove it to yourself—to learn why it will dominate the 
field—a thing which you can only believe after conclusive and 
thorough demonstration. 

We shall be glad to have you write us immediately, and if possible 
make an appointment when you can come to New York and be given 
all the facts on what is going to be the big tractor business of the future. 
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“To the Fourth Generation” 


Imperfect flowers, tasteless, ill sized or 


tough vegetables have “‘no pride of ancestry, 
no hope in posterity.” ‘Their imperfections, 
under ideal conditions, might be worked out 
in from four to forty generations. But you 
cannot afford, year after year, to select the 
best samples from vine and plant and rear 
the seed to restore the perfect qualities 
nature ordained. 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


are the result of many generations of scientific selection. 
They hold the promise of Nature's perfect qualities 
freed from every impoverishment. Plant 
Ferry’s Seeds and enjoy this extra insurance 


of garden success. 


W rite for the 1919 Ferry “‘Seed Annual.” 
A copy will be sent you free. Dealers 
everywhere sell Ferry’s Pedigreed Seeds. 


_D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
























placing the currency of the United King. 
dom on a decimal basis. a 
From a quotation from the Welthandel 
it appears that Holland, taught by bitter 
experience during the war, has been mak. 
ing many efforts to render herself. inde. 
pendent of other countries. Thus we 


read: 


“The progress of the lignite industry is 
noteworthy, the annual output reaching 
roughly 1,000,000 tons. A company jg 
developing the nitrates industry (winning 
nitrogen from the air). Newly discovered 
phosphate beds are being worked by a 
consortium. A salt-mining industry has 
been started which will entirely meet all 
demands at home. The recent construc- 
tion of the first ferroconcrete ship in Hol- 
land has led to the erection of large mills 
for the manufacture of ferro-concrete, 
All these undertakings signify the begin- 
ning of completely new industries in Hol- 
land. It is recommended that the director 
and managing director of any company 
actively employed in Holland shall be of 
Dutch nationality, that the majority of 
shares be held by Dutchmen, and that in 
undertakings of peculiar national im- 
portance, such as shipping and mining, the 
state should be represented.” 


The Messager d’ Athénes states that the 
lignite- mines at Florina are to become 
state property. . This is the first step by 
the Greek Government toward acquiring 
all the mines in Greece. 

It has often been diseust whether emi- 
gration would be increased or checked in 
consequence of post-war conditions. From 
the Italian paper, // Sole, it appears that 
the Emigration Section of the Italian Re- 
construction Commission has emphasized 
the necessity of regulating emigration ‘in 
such a way that it should not check the 
imperatively necessary increase of na- 
tional production. 





Nothing Concealed.—Tue Junior Sus 
(conjuring at the men’s smoker)—“ Now, 
are you quite sure the haversack’s empty?” 

His Assistant—“ Absolutely, sir. The 
rabbit wot you put in it’s got away, sir.”— 
London Sketch. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. Tue 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publizhers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Fonx & :‘Wacnatts Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Theres an Oliver 
Dealer Near You 


Think what that means in service to every farm 
owner! The knowledge that you can drive to 
town today—any day—and get an Oliver Plow or 
an Oliver part, and howimportant such a service is 
this Spring when the ownership of a tractor and of 
a plow, even at the last moment, will insure the 
planting and harvesting of a crop from acres that 
otherwise would be unproductive. 


From the very beginning the Oliver effort has 
peen to make the Oliver Institution something 
more than a distant and impersonal factory. The 
Oliver conception of its purpose is frankly this: 
First—To build a product that will stand up under 
the hardest usage, rendering honest service; and 
that will fit the seed bed best. Second—To place 
within immediate reach of every farm, a competent 
dealer. The duty of that dealer is not simply to 
sell Oliver tools. He must co-operate with the 
farm owner to the fullest extent. 


Oliver dealers help to bring to the farm owners 
in their territory a more complete knowledge of 
the tillage required by the different soil conditions, 
of plow designs, of the proper plow hitches, of 
tractor construction and operation — information 
that the Oliver Chilled Plow Works has gained 
from over sixty years experience in the manufacture 
and study of farm implements. 


For Oliver is selling, not just plows, but results— 
not just farm implements, but more bushels. 


The Oliver dealer wants you to be satisfied. He 
realizes that it is just as much to his interest as it 
isto yours that you receive the fullest service of 
which Oliver Implements are capable, and he is 
ready to co-operate with you to the limit in making 
sure that you receive that service. 


This Spring, therefore, when you are buying a tractor, choose 
your plow and tractor tools carefully. 


Remember—that plow service and dealer service in all the: 
phases mean more bushels. 


There’s an Oliver dealer near you. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 


South Bend, Indiana 








“‘Oliver Plowed Fields 
Bring Greatest Yields’’ 
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THE CRYSTALLIZED EXTRACT OF 


Barrington Hall Coffee 


Send Today For Trial Jar! 


Ag ER four years of preparation and months of valiant service 
in front line trenches, Soluble Barrington Hall Coffee is now 
released by the U. S. Government for civilian use. Until your grocer can 
supply you, send us his name and 45c and we will mail you a full size jar 
to acquaint you with the smooth, delicious flavor of this new coffee. 

The vacuum-sealed, standard glass jar contains the pure, crystallized 
extract of a pound of Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee which is percolated 
for you at the factory by expert coffee makers and reduced to a concen- 


trated powder. All you have to do is add hot or cold water and serve. 
It dissolves instantly. 


*‘Good-Bye, Old Coffee Pot’’ 


Soluble Barrington Hall makes your bothersome coffee pot or percolator unnecessary. 
Messy coffee grounds are eliminated and there is no waste, no waiting, no uncertainty as 
to results. 


Ask Your Grocer For It! 


We are supplying the grocery trade as fast as possible but if your grocer has not yet 
received his shipment of Soluble Barrington Hall, send us his name, with 45c, the regular 
retail price, and we will mail you a full-size, standard jar (the crystallized extract of a 
pound of Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee). 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


244 North Second Street 124 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 














Enclosed find 45 for which please send a full-size standard jar of Soluble Barrington 
Hall Coffee. 


(Name) 
(Address) 
(Grocer’s Name) 
(His Address) 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WITH THE YANKEE “SUICIDE FLEET* 
IN FRENCH WATERS 








TS official title was ‘‘The United States 

Patrol Squadron Based on the Fleet in 
European Waters,” but it was called 
either ‘‘The Easter Egg Flotilla” or “The 
Suicide Club” for short. Doubtless the 
“Easter Egg” idea was suggested by the 
nestful of “‘eggs,’’ or depth-bombs, that 
each of the little boats carried ready to 
drop over the stern. As for the reason 
that the squadron began to be called 
“The Suicide Club,” that is simplicity 
itself. In boats that were never expected 
to fight, the largest of them hardly more 
than seven hundred tons gross, many of 
them so delicately balanced that the 
weight of the single gun they had to carry 
was almost enough to turn them topsy- 
turvy, any of them sure to be instan- 
taneously distributed over the sea if 
touched by a torpedo, life is likely to bea 
precarious and brief matter. Most of the 
vessels were extemporized from pleasure 
yachts; and their crews were extem- 
porized in much the same manner. From 
stokers to commanders, the men had vol- 
unteered from every rank of life, and from 
every part of the ‘“‘good old U.S. A.,” that 
most of them regretted they had ever, in 
a moment of mistaken enthusiasm, left be- 
hind. Nevertheless, says Reginald Wright 
Kauffman in a lively account of “Our 
Navy at Work,” recently published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, ‘‘there is not a pilot on the 
French coast but will tell you that, within 
six months after the arrival of this mos 
quito flotilla, the S. O. S. calls were re 
duced by more than half.” As he sums 
up the matter poetically in a bit of verse 
that heads his first chapter: ' 


Now, Mr. Wall of Wall St., he built himself a 
yacht, 
And he built that yacht for comfort and for speed; 
He didn’t mean that it should go 
Beyond a hundred miles or so; 
He wanted something made fox show, 
Where he could drink and feed. 


Then Uncle Sam’l went to war and hadn't any 
boats, 
Or not enough to guard the stormy green, 
And so he said to Mr. Wall: 
«T’ll take your six-feet-over-all 
And set it out to get the call 
Upon the submarine.” 


“A cruising-fighter? Never!” } (The experts 
chorused that.) 
“She'll sink before she’s half-way'out to France.” 
But Sam cut out her bathtubs white, 
He painted her a perfect fright 
And loaded her with dynamite: 
Says he: ‘I'll take a chance.” 
“Good night!” said Wall of Wall St.; the experts 
said it, too; 
But Uncle Sam was sot and sibylline; 
His little plan, it warn’t a josh, 
Wall's boat's as dry’s a mackintosh; 
She fights, b’gum; what's more, b’gosh, 
She gits the submarine! 


Just how she gets the submarine, and is 
sometimes got by the same, is related at 
some length. Says Mr. Kauffman: 


I first sailed with the Suicide Fleet in 
the early autumn of 1917. . . . Those welg 
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DISTEEL WHEELS 


The Wheele That, Complete Tho Car 


ERHAPS the most significant thing we 

can say about Disteel Wheels is the fact 

that discriminating motorists of three 
continents adopted them before we had an 
opportunity to say, anything. 


They had only to see Disteel Wheels to real- 
ize that at last Science had reached 
the Wheels of the Motor Car and 
had decreed that the Wheels, like 
the rest of the Car, should be made 
of Steel, that they should be sci- 
entifically designed and precisely manu- 
factured. 


These discriminating motorists of the world 
realized that Disteel Wheels complete the 


Dirt 


BBL 


body-design and enhance the appearance of 
the Car; that they have eliminated such 
crudities as rattling and squeaking; that they 
make tire-changing simple and easy; that 
they are easily cleaned, stay tight and stay 
round; that they are lighter and stronger, 
save tires and stand up against skidding. 


motoring public, for-whose discern- 
ment we are grateful, were quick to 
accept and adopt Disteel Wheels 
because they opened a new epoch in comfort- 
able, elegant and economical motoring. 


E In a word, the discriminating 


We have a Disteel Wheel Book for you, if 
yours is a Quality Car. 


DETROIT PRESSED STEEL COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1846 BROADWAY at 61st STREET 


Boston Factory Brancu: 925 BOYLSTON STREET 


Cuicaco Factory BraNcu: 732 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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the days when the harlequin-yachts had 
put one chance of safety. 

“It’s this way,”’ I remember a volunteer 
of forty-two explained the matter: “A 
sub’s torpedo costs about $25,000, and our 
poats have been so knocked about by this 
time that their market value isn’t more 


than $15,000 apiece. Of course, once in a 
while we do so much damage that Fritzie 
loses his temper and thinks we’re worth a 
tin fish. If he ever hits us, it’s good night; 
we're so little and we carry such a lot of 
explosives that we’d never know what 
struck us. That’s the way it was with the 
Alcedo. I was aboard her.” 

He told me about the Alcedo. I repeat 
his words, as nearly as possible, verbatim: 

“It was night, and winter, and cold. 
We was bringin’ up the tail of a convoy. 
I was below, asleep in my bunk. All of a 
sudden—bang! 

“JT didn’t need to be told what that was. 
I was out of my bunk and at the door 
before the explosion was over—mebbe 
the explosion threw me out. 

“Something had happened to the lights, 
and everything was pitch-dark. I grabbed 
the door-knob—and the door had jammed. 

“Don’t ask me how I got that door open. 
I don’t know. I remember jerkin’ down 
a bunk and hammering at the door with 
the bunk’s iron framework, and then, the 
next thing I remember, I was on deck. 

“The way the men that was on duty 
behaved, you can tell that best from one 
story. We had a gob named Proon— 
something like that. He was one of the 
forward gun-crew and was at his station 
when the torpedo struck us. Nobody 
seen her coming. Nobody knew there was 
a sub anywhere near. We just all of 
a sudden got it. Well, this fellow Proon, 
or whatever his name was, he was blown 
overboard, clear into the sea. Force of 
the explosion, you know. They found 
out afterwards both of his shoes was blown 
off, and one ankle broken and one sprained. 
But he swam back to the ship and crawled 
to his station at the gun, altho he knew 
all along we were done for—and he stayed 
there till Four Stripes gave the order to 
abandon ship. It was all over in about 
five minutes, but it seemed like five hours. 

“About me. By the time I got on deck 
the show was done. There was one fellow 
in the fantail. I yelled to him where was 
the others. 

“*They’re all gone,’ he says. ‘Lend a 
hand here,’ he says, ‘an’ we’ll launch this 
raft.’ 

“You see, he was tryin’ to launch a raft. 
I helped, but it was dark, and she was 
goin’ down by the head, and there was 
only the two of us. 

“When the raft was ’most ready, I 
says: 

“*Ts that a life-preserver you got on?’ 
It was dark, you understand. 

“An’ he says, yes, it was. 

“So I says: 

“*Well, I’m goin’ to try to find one.’ 

“He told me not to be a fool, for there 
wasn’t no time to spare. But I ran down 
to my bunk—slid most the way—but it 
was blacker down there than on deck, even. 
So I beat it on deck again an’ tried to find 
the place where I knew a locker used to be. 
I sung out to that fellow on the fantail— 
he was close by—I sung out: 

“*Let me know when she goes!’ 

“Right away, almost, just when I 
found that locker and was hangin’ over it, 
he calls: 

“*Here she goes, Charley!’ 

“And with that [jumped. There wasn’t 
acchance of gettin’ back to him, so I 
jumped. 











“Tt was freezin’ cold in the water, an’ 
the water was full of men swimmin’. 
You’d butt into them. I bumped one. 
From his voice I knew it was a fellow named 
Coleman that they used to say had been 
a porter, or somethin’, at the Waldorf 
Hotel in New York. Along with me, he 
got to a four-man raft; but it had five 
men on it, an’ he seen he’d only make 
things dangerous for everybody else if he 
stayed on. So he just says: 

“*Good-by, bs vs, an’ good luck!’—an’ 
dove off. 

“‘T heard a boat picked him up an hour 
later, an’ he was ’most all in. But I was 
glad he was picked up. 

“T got to another raft somehow. It 
was bigger, but fellows kep’ climbin’ 
aboard till it was gettin’ overcrowded, too. 
There was an officer in command. 

““One o’ the first fellows on her was a 
young Jew fellow. We used to guy him, 
one way an’ another, in the old days. 
Well, by and by, the officer he says: 

“*“his raft’s overcrowded. There’s one 
too many on her. One of us’ll have to 
go.” 

“Just then there wasn’t any other raft, 
let alone a boat, anywhere in sight, but 
no sooner’d the officer said about some- 
body havin’ to go than the Jew, he saluted, 
an’ ‘ay, ay, sir,’ he says, an’ jumped off 
into the water. 

“It was a little after that that one of 
the Aicedo’s boats come alongside an’ she 
was almost empty an’ took us all off the 
raft. 

‘“‘We couldn’t see anything, and of 
course the convoy’d got away as fast as 
it could. That’s accordin’ to orders; 
when a sub gets into action, the convoy 
must run; if you stayed to pick up sur- 
vivors you might all get caught. 

‘““So we went pullin’ along, not knowin’ 
whether we was headin’ for France or 
New York, when, just out of nothin’ at 
all, there was the sub right on our star- 
board bow. A lot of men were standin’ 
on her deck. 

“What ship was that?’ one of them 
asked. He talked good English. I guess 
he was the captain. 

“A gob in our boat shouted out Alcedo 
before our officer could stop him. He told 
her tonnage, too. 

“But the Dutchman, he didn’t seem to 
know the name, for he says next: 

“What was she?’ 

“‘Then our officer, he says: 

“*Empty tramp. Bound home.’ 

***An’ who are you?’ asks Fritz. 

“Twelve o’ the crew,’ says our officer. 

““*Any officers among you?’ says the 
German. 

“*No,’ says our officer. 
way’s land?’ he says. 

“The Dutchman told us one way an’ 
went below; but he must ’a’ thought 
better of it, for we hadn’t gone but a few 
strokes before he was up again an’ yellin’ 
after us that just the opposite way was 
the right way—an’ it was. 

“That was the last we saw of him. We 
pulled for fifteen hours. Every once in a 
while, we’d kind ’a’ lose heart an’ quit. 
When you was relieved from rowin’, you’d 
lie in the bottom an’ think things. I heard 
one of the other boats dried their tobacco 
and tried to smoke, but hadn’t got any 
dry matches, so they just threw it away 
because it was an aggravation there. 
Some of us were better off, for we were 
chewers. I’d learned to chew, workin’ 
in the steel-mills, an’ I think it about saved 
my life. 

“Well, anyway, we made land at last. 
I was all in, lyin’ in the bottom an’ all 
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Pull out the slide—a glance—and 
the card you want is in plain sight! 
No thumbing, no fumbling, no 
searching. Visible margins give in- 


stant finding. Easy access to re- 
verse side of cards without removal 
from pockets—another distinctive 
Kardex feature. Instart analysis 
of records easily secured with trans- 
parent color signals. 


Transfer your records to 


arde 


CARDS IN SIGHT 


Universal Cabinets 


and get the benefit of these Kardex advantages. 


Steel cabinets guarantee safety, 
secrecy, durability and clean records. 
Unit-built, 1600-card capacity each 
—easily expanded to any desired 
capacity: 

KARDEX pays for itself. Increased 
efficiency and serviceability of records, 
plus the saving in clerk hire, more than off- 
sets initial cost. Doing without KARDEX 
is your biggest expense— 
a needless waste you 
can’t afford to ignore. 
Free KARDEX 

Book 

—a story of simple, 
speedy, accurate 
and efficient ways 
of keeping records 
in any business, 
Send samples of 
your cards, state how 
used and see how 
economically KARDEX 
Can serve you. 
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—singly or in groups. 
AMERICAN KARDEX COMPANY 

31 Kardex Building, Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT 
OWNERS OF-4TWATER KENT 
EQUIPPED CARS ARE SO ENTHUS 
IASTIC ABOUT PERFORMANCE 
THE REASON IS OBVIOUS 
THE SYSTEM IS SO SIMPLE 
MECHANICALLY AND ITS PER- 
FORMANCE IS SO UNFAILING 
&? EFFICIENT THAT ITS PRES- 
ENCE UPON YOUR CAR ADDS 
GREATLY TO THE PRIDE 
OF OWNERSHIP 
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ready to die, when somebody yelled, ay’ 
I jumped up an’ seen a pretty white light. 
house—I never did see anything s6 pretty 
as that lighthouse was—an’ right away al 
my strength come back, an’ I took ap 
oar.an’ pulled like a dray-horse. 

“We landed at a funny little French 
village, where they hadn’t seen Americans 
before, an’ they made such a feast for ys 
that we all says we’re goin’ back there 
—when the war’s over. They gave ys 
their own kind o’ clothes an’ wooden shoes 
—an’ that’s the way we was all dregs 
when we got back to the base.” 

As the survivor concluded, I recollected 
that I had heard, from the doctors at 
Naval Base Hospital No. 5, who told me 
of the arrival of the other boats’ crews, 
which, picked up by a French destroyer, 
had made the same port wherefrom the 
Alcedo had started. It was hight. A 
wireless message from.the-attacked convoy 
warned them to be ready for survivors, 
They cruised the harbor, and beyond it, 
to no purpose. 

“We returned at last to the pier,” said 
one doctor, ‘“‘and almost at once that 
little wasplike destroyer appeared. She 
made a beautiful landing, but her load of 
survivors were dreadfully done up. One 
of them was so weak that he couldn’t walk. 
He collapsed and fell into the water be 
tween the boat and the pier. It was a 
nasty place for a rescue, but. Dr. Herman 
dove in, with two sailors, and got him out. 
The sort of condition those Alcedo men 
must have been in to begin with, tho, is 
shown by the fact that we didn’t have 
one case of pneumonia among them.” 


The tedium of the men’s lives aboard 
** nothing 
doing” at times made them feel almost 


these little boats when there was 


friendly toward the idea of being tor- 
pedoed, or having anything happen to 
them that would give them some of the 
excitement that most of them had come 
to find. In Bordeaux, says Mr. Kauffman, 
he ran upon a group of officers on leave, 
and he asked them the inevitable question: 
‘Have you had any action?” One of 
them replied: 


‘“‘Not much this trip. Still, we’ve had 
eight sub scares—not a buoy or a floating 
box, but the real thing. Six times we had 
a chance to open fire, and. out of that half- 
dozen times our shots never but once 
landed more than ten feet away from the 
mark. Once one of the lookouts called 
the commander’s attention to a sea-gull 
that didn’t seem to be behaving naturally; 
we took a look—and that gull had come to 
rest on a periscope. We gave her’’—he 
used the word that the term “‘depth- 
charge”’ has gradually changed to—‘‘we 
gave her a death-bomb, but I think she 
got away.” 


It was on this occasion that, says the 
author, they fell to talking of the Avniilles. 
On his converted yacht, the officer that 
had just been speaking was present when 
that homeward-bound transport was tor- 
pedoed. Mr. Kauffman continues: 


“She settled by the stern in four 
minutes,” he told me, “and then the 
water got to her boilers and they exploded. 
The explosion raised the ship clear of the 
water. In one sense it was a blessing; 
only four boats had been got over the side, 
and two of those capsized; there hadn't 
been time to launch the life-rafts, and 
nearly everybody had jumped into the 
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Cop) 919 
Hen Sonnebo: n 
o ‘Cow Sac. 


“l used'to buy my clothes on the ‘hit-or-miss’ 
plan, first in one store and then in another. If | 
saw a suit that looked all right, I bought it. 

“Sometimes I got good clothes. I was never 
sure. 

“Now I buy all my clothes at one store—the 
Styleplus Store here in town. 

“The advantage is that each suit has the 
Styleplus label in the collar, the price label 
put right on the sleeve by the makers, and they 
guarantee the clothes. 


“See the point? I know the manufacturer is 
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uy Styleplus every season. 
Ill tell you why !” 


back of these clothes and they must be good. I 
know that the price is right. 


“This way cuts all the bother and uncertainty 
out of buying clothes. 


“Styleplus style and Styleplus quality suit me 
down to the ground. The prices are always 


reasonable. 


“Be a Styleplus ‘regular,’ old man, and your 
clothes troubles are over. You'll never have to 
apologize for your appearance. 


“And you'll always get your money’s worth!” 
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Trade Mark Registered 





Visit your local Styleplus Store and see the 
new showing for Spring and Summer. 
Styleplus are sold by one leading clothing 
merchant in most cities and towns. Write for 
Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICA’S. ONLY KNOWN-PRICED: CLOTHES 


Mr Tae 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35-$40 
“The sleeve ticket tlle the price” 























water, but that blast shook the rafts free 
and spread them broadcast within reach 
of the swimmers. Not of all, however; as 
the C- steamed up for rescue work, 
she sighted a jacky floating astride of an 
ammunition-box that turned out to have 
one six-inch shell left in it. He stood up 
on the box and wigwagged to the C—— 
with his arms, to take care on account of 
that shell, and not to ram the loaded box.” 

There was a marine who had been so ill 
that he was ordered home aboard the 
Antilles. He was rescued and ordered 
home on the Finland. He set out on her 
and, when she was torpedoed, his arm was 
broken. When I last saw him he was 
wondering whether the Navy would trust 
another ship to the waves with such an 
ill-starred passenger. 

“‘We were convoying the Finland”—a 
mosquito-fleet man, an officer of the 
Ww—,, told the story—‘‘and I was in the 
wardroom at about 9:20 a.m., when I heard 
the daytime sub-signal: six blasts on the 
whistle. I think I ecouldn’t have been 
more than twenty seconds getting on deck. 

“*What’s wrong?’ I asked the first 
jackies I ran into. 

“** Pinland’s torpedoed,’ they said. 

“T looked at her. For quite a bit you 
eouldn’t have told that anything had 
happened to her, but the convoy was 
running around, dropping depth-charges. 
The flag-ship signaled us that our job 
would be looking after survivors—it 
wasn’t a case where running away would 
help, and, besides, there was a chance 
—we could see it at once—of saving the 
transport. 

“A good deal of stuff had been flung 
overboard and, as I watched, more came 
over. Then they began to get the boats 
off her—there was a considerable sea 
running—and most of them swamped. 
It wasn’t a pretty sight by a long shot. 

“We started in through the wreckage 
and worked till noon, picking up twenty- 
six men, but it was the toughest kind of 
work, owing to the roughness of the water; 
we were pitching so that it was next to 
impossible to get anybody aboard. We 
had to go slow, and the result was that 
most of the rescued had been too long in the 
water. Some of them couldn’t raise an 
arm to show us where they were; a lot 
were doubled up with cramps, and, 
whereas nearly all began by shouting for 
help, pretty soon—in :bout half an hour, 
I should say—there wasn’t a sound to be 
heard from them. 

“All of a sudden, we sighted a fellow 
‘about seventy yards away from us, prac- 
tically done for and giving in. He had a 
life-preserver on, and that’s all that was 
keeping him afloat; there was a moment 
when it was doubtful whether there was 
any life in him at all. Well, there followed 
the best piece of rescue-work that I’ve 
ever seen. 

“That man was to windward of us, and 
of course we were drifting faster than he 
was; every second increased the distance 
between us and lessened his slim chances, 
and there was no time to try to bring 
ship around. Ensign English, a reserve 
officer, stript and grabbed a heaving- 
line—a heaving-line is seven-eighths of an 
inch thick—and jumped into that high sea 
of icy water. 

“We thought, of course, he’d not live 
to reach the chap. I never saw harder 
swimming. The fellow from the Finland 
was a good eighty yards away by now, but 
English fought through about seventy 
yards of it, fighting his way over the huge 
waves—and just there he found that the 
Jine wasn’t long enough. : 
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‘“‘What did he do? He swam back— 
back to the ship again—got a double 
length rope and went after that fellow a 
second time! Yes, sir. And he got him 
—God knows how—but he got him! 
Chucked about in those waves, he made 
a@ noose with two Matthew Walker knots, 
so it wouldn’t slip, and. put it around the 
Finland man and drew it fast, signaled to 
us to haul, and then beat his way back 
with one hand while he helped hold up the 
dying man’s head with the other.” 


A complete story, in outline, of the work 
of the “Suicide Fleet” is contained in a 
series of dispatches which the writer picked 
up at base headquarters. The location 
mentioned, he explains, lay just outside 
the American zone, where, at first, there 
were no American patrols. The messages, 
with changed names for the ships and 
deleted locations, are given as follows: 


10:28 a.m.—Message from the French 
merchant-ship Victoire: ‘‘S. O. S. 473,150. 
Being torpedoed thirty miles west of—.” 

10:30 a.m—Same message regarding 
the same ship, transmitted by other ships 
that had picked it out of the sky. 

10:47 a.m.— From the Victoire: ‘‘Tor- 
pedo missed, but submarine has risen and 
is shelling us. A shot missed us by thirty 
meters.” 

10:52 a.m—From Victoire: ‘‘No. 1— 
S. 0. S.;—SS.SS. Being gunned. Latitude 
. longitude——. Speed, ten knots.” 
11:15 a.m.—U.8.S. Perry to the Victoire: 
“*Keep on that course. Am heading for 

















you.” 
11:55 a.m—From Victoire: ‘“‘N. 
S. O. 8. SS.SS. Being gunned. New 
position, degrees, minutes, N.; 
degrees, minutes, W.”’ 








12:45 p.m.—U.S.S. Perry to Base head- 
quarters: ‘‘Have rescued Victoire.” 


In a later chapter, a tragedy of the sea 
in which an American ship was the victim 
is ‘“‘told for the first time.”” The account 
was written before the end of the war, 
and is as detailed as the naval censorship 
at that time permitted. If only as a 
fitting tribute to the supreme heroism 
with which American sailors met this 
tragedy, the story deserves to be supplied 
with the names which Mr. Kauffman has 
been unable to give. His account is 
sufficiently detailed to show, as he says, 
that the catastrophe brought forth bravery 
‘*so far unsurpassed even in the records of 
this war, in which physical bravery is so 
common.” He writes: 


It was only shortly before the end of 
my nine months’ stay in France that the 
horribly burned survivors of the American 
cargo-steamer, the Florence H., which was 
blown up near the coast of that country, 
were pronounced by their physicians to 
be in a condition permitting them to tell 
their stories of an event that cost so many 
lives and that proved a test, splendidly 
met, of the American Navy’s best tradi- 
tions. A formal French, and an informal 
American, naval inquiry were straightway 
made, and I was fortunate enough to have 
that inquiry thrown open to me. Because 
of the hitherto mostly concealed stories of 
heroism there elicited by the examinations, 
I want to tell something of the catas- 
trophe involving them. That heroism 
has, so far, been unsurpassed, even in the 
records of this war, in which physical 








bravery is so common, and my only regret 
is that, tho the names of the rescuing 
ships and of their boats’ crews were men- 
tioned by Admiral Wilson in his public 
commendation of their actions, and tho 
my mention of the same names was per 
mitted by the naval censor at our base in 
France, Mr. George Creel’s Committee 
on Public Information has asked me to 
suppress most of them here. 

Altho only just now to be published in 
detail, the story of the Florence H., which 
formerly flew the French flag, is soon told, 
A merchant ship, officered and manned by 
civilians, she carried an armed guard of 
twenty-two. In her four holds she had a 
eargo of several million dollars—many 
tons of steel plate and explosives, the 
latter packed in metal cases supported by 
wooden frames. She took. on coal at 
Carney’s Point, in the Delaware River, 
and then set sail for France. Off the 
French coast, she joined a convoy, which 
anchored close to shore, about a day’s 
sail from our naval base, at close upon 
9:30 of a spring evening. Witnesses agree 
that there was no powder on her hatches, 
and that these were kept securely closed 
after leaving Philadelphia. 

There were several ships in that convoy, 
and a guard of American destroyers, 
American patrol-boats, and two French 
craft. The sea was smooth, but the night 
dark. The Florence H. was the third boat 
in the column. Four men, including the 
captain, none of whom was saved, were 
on watch or lookout. At 10:45 p.m., with- 
out any preliminary smoke being noticed, 
No. 2 hatch exploded. The deck rose in 
air, the starboard side was blown out. 
In about twenty minutes the Florence H., 
settling by the head with a list to the 
ripped quarter, sank in a mass of flames, 
The water receiving her was so shallow that 
her stack and two masts are visible at low 
tide. © Only thirty-two of the seventy-seven 
men aboard were saved. 


From the eyes of none that saw it, says 
the writer, will the intense picture of the 
disaster ever be blotted, but perhaps the 
best description is that of a United States 
Naval officer, Capt. P. L. Wilson, command- 
ing the guardian ships, a man familiar with 
the horrors of war at sea. According to 
this account, with no warning save a low 
rumble, the night suddenly became lurid 
day. Then, to quote Captain Wilson: 


“There was ejected upward for almost 
three hundred feet from that burning ship 
a mass of flaming powder-cases and wreck- 
age, which spread out to leeward like 
several enormous rafts, so thick were they 
packed. In the midst of these jammed 
masses of wreckage, and for a considerable 
area all over the vicinity, numerous cases 
were exploding every second and shooting 
their flame and gasses twenty feet in the 
air. These explosions resembled enormous 
blow-torches and made a whistling noise. 
Next, the fixt ammunition on deck began 
to explode, showing up like fireworks, 
and shortly afterward the guns went off. 
I could not believe that any living being 
had escaped from this burning furnace.” 


Some, however, had—God knows how, 


says Mr. Kauffman, and between the 
detonations came, out of the liquid fire, 
their shrill shrieks of agony. ‘Here 


sailors already mutilated had to swim 
under water, and when they rose for 
breath, it was to thrust their heads into 
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OUTLINE OF DRAFT FAN DRIVE 


Drive bys on Motor |4'X 12 
Driven P 
H.P. be 
Speed of Belt 4730 F.P.M. 


Goodyear BLUE STREAK 
8” 5ply 


ulley 42’X12 


Specified 


Endless 








Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


What Came of a Letter — and a G. T. M. Call 


$123.83 has been saved in seven months on the 
draft-fan drive of the Darlington Clay Products 
Company. The best belt they had ever had on that 
drive gave service at a cost of $25.32 per month. 
The Goodyear Belt recommended by a G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—has cost only $7.63 per 
month. In the last seven months, therefore, theG.T.M. 
service has saved $123.83—and will save moreinthe 
months to come. Even more important to Mr.Tefft, 
the manager, there is no more trouble on that drive. 
A letter of inquiry written to Akron by Mr. Tefft was 
the first cause of these gratifying results. 


In it hedescribed his draft-fandrive and the trouble 
and expense it was causing. He wrote that the belt 
ran between the brick walls of a pit—coming to with- 
in an inch of walls often at a temperature of 300 
degrees. He stated that sulphur fumes—SO,—went 
over the belt; and that the nightman in oilingthe fan 
bearings generally let oil drip on the belt. He added 
that the best belt he had been able to get gave about 
8 months’ service at a cost of $202.61— $25.32 per 
month—and lots of trouble and repairs thrown in 
for good measure. 


We sent a G. T. M.—our Mr. Hunter—to look 
the drive over. He decided that as it stood it would 
always be expensive and troublesome — even if 
Goodyear Belts specified by a G. T. M. were used. 
So he put up an oil guard at the right place—had 
a hole cut in the wall to provide a draft to carry 


off the heat—and after careful measurements speci- 
fied an 8-inch 5-ply Goodyear Blue Streak made end- 
less. It cost $53.41 and was applied June 5th, 1918. 


On January 5th, 1919, at the time this advertise- 
ment went to press, the belt was still running. It had 
given seven months’ service at a cost of $7.63 per 
month—had never required repairs or other atten- 
tion, and to Mr. Tefft looked good for months more 
of perfect service. It does better work than the 
former belt which cost at least $17.69 more per 
month of service. Mr. Tefft attributes the conse- 
quent saving of $123.83 in seven months, and the 
relief from trouble, to the G. T. M.; he has had a 
G. T. M. analyze and prescribe a belt for every drive 
in the plant, and has already ordered the prescribed 
Goodyear equipment for five drives. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is eating 
too many dollars, ask a G.T.M. to call. He'll doit 
without charge when he’s in your vicinity. There are 
many of them—all trained in the Goodyear Tech- 
nical School—all with experience in plants similarto 
yours—all selling belts to meet conditions and not as 
a hardware man sells nails. We are able to give the 
G.T.M.’s services free only because the savings they 
effect for purchasers are so considerable that a 
gratifying volume of business from the plants ana- 
lyzed is sure to result within a year ortwo. The 
G. T. M.’s analysis and prescriptions do not obliga'e 
you in any way. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


BELTING + PACKING 
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a molten surface; there, in that mass of 
wreckage, they clung to heaving boxes— 
poxes of flame that now banged against 
one another, crushing their human freight, 
and again exploded, blowing the desperate 
men to atoms.”” A badly burned seaman 
named Collins told the writer: 


“T had been asleep in a cabin on the 
upper deck. I got my underclothes on, ran 
out, and jumped into the water. When- 
ever I'd stick my head up, Id stick it 
into lames. I got a bit away and grabbed 
some pieces of wood, but they caught fire. 
Kegs were exploding all around. The 
yells of the men were horrible. I found a 
boat and climbed in, and then it got 








afire too. The S rescued me.’ 

Mr. Kauffman gives other personal 
experiences of the survivors whom he 
interviewed : 


Perey D. West, of Edgartown, Massa- 
ehusetts, had been serving as quarter- 
master and was awakened from his sleep 
in a cabin under the bridge, not by any 
explosion, but by the flames. ‘‘I got into 
my trousers, and I had two sweaters on,” 
he said to me. ‘‘I woke my cabin mate. 
[ jerked open the door, and a blast of fire 
shot in. Then a_ back-draft blew that 
way, and I tried to drag my mate through 
the door; but he was kind of dazed and 
wouldn't come. I jumped through the 
fames and overboard. The next thing 
I knew I was floating in the water with a 
powder-cask under each arm.” 

The feet of many were burned because 
the deck was aflame, and the speed of the 
fre was fatal. ‘“‘By the time I got on 
deck,” Seaman L. C. Johnson testified at 
the inquiry, ‘‘the whole aft of the ship was 
afire—gun-platforms and all.” The Fin- 
nish boatswain, Carl Linder, was thrown 
from his bunk in darkness and staggered 
on deck; as he swam away the stern blew 
up. Water-tender Peter Drulle, bunking 
with three other men, found the four 
ports and four doors of their quarters 
jammed; he smashed one of the doors, 
plunged through flames to the deck, and 
reached the water as the ship sank. John 
B. Watson, the chief engineer, told the 
story with unconscious dramatic power: 

“She just burned up and melted in about 
twenty minutes.” 

It is almost impossible to describe the 
scene. The night’s walls of blackness 
were pushed far aside by a blistering glare 
that was blindingly intense. Against that 
the convoy was silhouetted afloat on a 
sea that was little more than a lake of 
liquid fire, cluttered by burning wreckage. 
The victims, blown overboard from the 
Florence H., would come to the surface and 
try to float by clinging to one of the hun- 
dreds of powder-cases bobbing all about; 
the wooden frame of the case would flash 
into light—the contents would explode 
and tear its victims into shreds. The 
reverberations were as loud and as con- 
stant as a bombardment. Swimmers had 
to take refuge by swimming far under 
water; when forced to rise for air, they 
would draw into their lungs great drafts 
of fire. 

“An’ I had to swim slow,” one of the 
crew later told me in hospital, ‘‘ because I 
was tryin’ to carry my buddy with me, 
an’ he don’t know how to swim at all.” 


” 


The guarding yachts were wooden; they 
could not venture through the blazing 
sea to the scene of the disaster. Even the 








steel destroyers, laden with deadly depth- 
charges, were in almost equal danger, 
and it was to prevent another catastrophe 
that Captain Wilson, commander of the 
guardian ships, believing all the crew of the 
Florence H. beyond hope, 
destroyer S-. to be careful. She was 
on the edge of the spreading liquid fire. 
At that moment her commander, Capt. 
H. S. Haislip, “heard some cries in the 
water,”’ and there followed an action, in 
Mr. Kauffman’s words, “‘that should have 
place in every history of the American 
Navy.” Captain Haislip chose to dis- 
regard orders, it appears: 





He ran his ship—its deck is not five feet 
above the water and was covered with 
high explosives—directly into the flames, 
in order to cleave, an 
powder-casks, a path for boats of rescue. 


signaled the | 
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among the bursting | 


He led, and the other destroyers, the Wh— | 


and the 7 followed. 

The S came close up under the 
stern of the Florence H. Her paint peeled. 
Once she was so comprest amid the ex- 
ploding wreckage that she could not 
maneuver. She threw out lines; her 
sailors jumped overboard to hold up and 
rescue blinded survivors. Her crew low- 
ered one of their men by the ankles, and he 








| snatched a burning victim from the burn- 


ing sea. She sent out a life-boat—Fleet 
Chaplain Father M——— was in it—which, 


since rowing became immediately impos- 
sible, had to pole its way by shoving with 


| the oars against those smoldering powder- 





Wh 
constant 


motor-dory of the 
fuel in 


eases. The 

with its inflammable 

danger, worked close by. 
One may quickly summarize the results 


of the four days’ examination of sur- 
vivors. I quote from the testimony of 
nine: 
**She’s never had any bunker-fires.”’ 
“There was no preceding smell of 


smoke.” 

““There’d been no coal on fire, 
was no c¢oal-gas_ explosion. 
was a rumbling sound—felt 
internal.”’ 

‘The noise was a continuous roar. It 
made me think of sky-rockets, only much 
louder—a sort of trembling sound. I'd 
been on the radio from four to eight, but 
hadn’t heard any subs talking.” 

“T do not think it was a torpedo.” 

“*Tt seemed to me like inside work.” 


and there 
The noise 
as if it was 





“T’ve been torpedoed before. This | 
wasn’t similar. I think it was an inside 
job.” 


“Tt don’t seem possible when we were 


under way that a man could open those | 


hatches.” 


The commander of the convoying C—— | 


said that three of his officers ‘familiar with 
torpedo-effects’”’ did not consider this the 
work of a torpedo. The captain of the 
eourageous S thinks the disaster due 
to either an “internal explosion or spon- 
taneous combustion.’’ The skipper of the 
Ww—— reports: 

‘““A few minutes before 10:50 p.m., it 
was noted that some one on the bridge 
of the Florence H. was signaling with a 
signal search-light. Our attention was 
directed toward this signaling. Suddenly, 
without previous warning, the Florence H. 
burst out brilliant flame.” 

Commander Frank T. Evans, U. 8. N 





represented the United States at the 
inquiry. Hereports to Rear - Admiral 
Wilson: 


“T am of the opinion that the ship was 
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Fi ina 
Life Time 


WHEN you buy a McCray 

you secure a refrigerator 
that is built to serve faith- 
fully for years and years. 
“Lifetime service” has ever 
been the McCray watchword. 


McCray Refrigerators stand 
the test of time because they 
| have True Quality inbuilt in 
| them. True Quality is more 
| than convenience and design 
| —it is these plus materials, con- 
\ struction and workmanship 


ISCRAY 


) Sanitary Refrigerators 
f 











embody our well known cooling 
system by which constant circulation 
of cold, dry air is assured through 
every compartment. By this means 
perfect preservation of food is ac- 
| complished. 
| McCray Opal Glass Refrigerators are 
| lined with snow white opal glass, 
| nearly half an inch thick —which is 
| stain and acid proof. Outside icing— 
any McCray Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged for icing from side or rear 
porch. This special McCray feature 
keeps the iceman outside and ends 
the constant “tracking up” of the 
kitchen or pantry. 





“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 


|| McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
4924 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 











| 
Write for New McCray Catalog 
Gladly will we send you Catalog showing 
Opal Glass, White Enameled and Wood 
Lined Refrigerators. 
No. 94 for Residences 
No. 62 for Meat Markets 
No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No, 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 
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AUTOMOBILE 


BATTERY INSURANC 


FOR A DOLLAR BILL 
A Breah/Mot Battery Tester tells at a 


glance if your battery is dead, sick, or O. K. 
Don’t buy a ‘‘Battery Syringe’’ or a 
“Battery Tester.” Ask your dealer for a 

because it is the logical instru 
ment. It is made right—can be carried in the 
tool box —always ready for service. 


Sosa 
SICK : 


THIS INDICATES FULL CHARGE 

















A new battery is expensive. Don’t neg- 
lect yours. You've got to test it. Life insur- 
ance for your battery will cost you only one 


dollar. Help it live. 


reak/Not * 


Storage Battery Tester 
A Breeakh/Ilot Battery Tester 


will save many a long walk for a “Car 
doctor.” Buy it from your local dealer, 
or send us $1.00 for a : 

by prepaid insured mail. 





Here’s another Edelmann 
specialty— 


THE FOUR-IN-ONE SCREW DRIVER 








Over-ail length, 6 inches 


Have you seen 


this clever tool? 


THIS FOUR-IN-ONE SCREW 
DRIVER is the cleverest little tool 
ever. Four complete screw drivers in 
one. You can repair anything from 
a watch to an automobile. 
carried in the vest pocket. 

All blades made of the best hard- 
ened steel. Entire screw driver is 
nickel-plated all over. 

You'll find nothing as useful as 
this clever, practical tool. 

If your P ie doesn’t carry it, 
clever. Write for samples of our entire Send us 75¢ for a prepaid parce 
sctew driver line —all “live sellers.” post insured sample. 


E. EDELMANN & CO. 3 
355 East Ohio Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
Makers of Automotive Accessories of Quality 






Dealers! This Display Case ie Free! 
We make other screw drivers just as 


























not torpedoed. It will be noted thy 
there is no evidence of any geyser of Water, 
that there was no shock felt on boar 
neighboring vessels, and that of the ty 
witnesses who were in the engine-room g 
the time of the explosion, one, who wa; 
torpedoed twice before, states positively 
that the ship was not torpedoed, while th 
testimony of the other seems to indicat, 
that the ship was not torpedoed. Th 
evidence shows that there were no stean 
leads in the cargo spaces, but that electric 
leads in iron conduit passed through th 
*tween decks. The evidence also shoys 
that there was coal stowed under th 
powder in No. 2 hold. A _ short-cireyjt 
of electric outlet or a spontaneous cop. 
bustion may have created sufficient fir. 
to cause the cargo to explode. From th 
investigation I am inclined to the opinio 
that the vessel was destroyed by an ip. 
fernal machine placed either in the co; 
No. 2 hold or in the cargo there.” 

Whether that opinion be right wy 
may possibly never be known, .uat, » 
matter what the cause of the explosion, 
the heroism of the rescuers will be lon 
remembered. They proved themselves the 
legitimate inheritors of our Navy’s repute- 
tion for bravery, the defenders of its best 
traditions. 





AN ELIZABETHAN SEAMAN WAS THE 
FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO SETTLE 
IN JAPAN 





N a pleasant hill near a suburb of the 

Japanese port of Yokosuka is a place 
called by the natives ‘‘ Anjiri-zuka,” which 
means “The Pilot’s Grave”; and the two 
memorial stone lanterns that mark the 
place are tributes of the people of Tokyo 
to the sailor William Adams, the fin 
Englishman to settle in the country, and 
to his Japanese wife. The remarkable 
story of this hardy British seaman, who, 
surmounting great difficulties, became a 
important personage in the Island En- 
pire, is told at length in a recent issue of 
The Far East. Of his early career and the 
beginnings of his great adventure this 
magazine says: 


William Adams was born about the year 
1564, on the banks of the Medway be 
tween Rochester and Chatham, in the 
county of Kent. At the age of twelve he 
was apprenticed to a _ shipwuilder, on 
Nicholas Diggins, of Limehouse, whom he 
faithfully served for twelve years. En- 
ployed afterward as master and pilot in 
the Navy of Queen Elizabeth, he finally 
entered the service of ‘‘The Worshippful 
Company of Barbary Merchants,” in hope 
that he might acquire sufficient money to 
put an end to his seafaring life, of which he 
had become heartily tired. Not long after 
it came to his ears that Master Verhagen, 
the rich merchant of Amsterdam who had 
equipped six ships by permission of the 
Prince Maurice to set sail for the Indies, 
where gold and silver were then supposed to 
be in great abundance, was looking for two 
experienced pilots who had not only seen 
much service, but also had once served in 
the Navy of the Queen of England. Heat 
once wrote to the wealthy Dutch merchant, 
offering himself for the vacant position, 
and presenting a letter of recommendation 
from his wife’s uncle. As good luck would 
have it, his experience being exactly what 
was needed, he was promptly appointed 
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Jest a Bolt, but up to 
Cadillac specifications. 
Every Bolt and Nut is tested 
on a thread gauge to make 
sure that each fits the other 
properly, and will not work 
loose, even after years of se- 
vere usage. The dimensions 
of the threads are held to 
limits as fine as the finest hair. 


No Cadillac part is too small 
or seemingly insignificant to 
receive minute accuracy. 
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HERE are many definite reasons 
for the soothing restfulness of the 


Cadillac. 


Not the least of these is the element of 
physical and mental ease. 


The Cadillac V-type engine is so free from 
sound and shock that those in the car are 
actually unmindful of its mechanism. 


The power impulses, merging one into 
another, result only in a smooth glide or 
a swift spurt, depending upon the mood 
of the driver. 


Everything in the Cadillac contributes to 
make its "ree, feel pleasantly remote 
from mechanical operation. 


They are freed from any harsh and nerve- 
racking reminders of machinery—and are 
conscious only of an exhilarattng sense o 
motion. 


To ride and be unconscious of the power 
which bears you forward is one of the gre&t 
joys of Cadillac ownership. 


This is one of the qualities for which the 
Cadillac has come to be known as the 
standard of the world. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY=DETROIT, MICH. 
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LEEPLESSNESS, irritation and 


nervous let-down are conditions 
that often arise from slight forms of 







indigestion. 






The speed at which we live, and 





the high tension under which we 






work are largely responsible for the 
lack of care we give both to the 
selection of our food and its proper 








mastication. 


| have found in my own per- 





sonal practice that chewing my 
Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 


after each meal frequently relieves 








these conditions. 











AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 


San Francisco 


New York 
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pilot major of the newly equipped fleet 
which consisted of five ships, having jj 
Jaeques Mahay as commander-in-chie 
namely, the Hope (250 tons and 130 men) 
the Faith (150 tons and 109 men), th 
Fidelity (100 tons and 84 men), the Gooj 
News (75 tons and 56 men), and th 
Charity (160 tons and 110 men). By 
these names of good omen, piously give 
contradicted in their long voyage wha 
they symbolized. 

The expedition met with many nis 
Large numbers of the sailon 
before they reached the 
Strait of Magellan; 


fortunes. 
died of scurvy 
the commodore of the 
fleet also succumbed to the disease. The 
ships were seattered by storms in the Great 
South Sea. On the advice of a Dutch 
sailor who had visited Japan on a Por. 
tuguese vessel, it was decided that the three 
ships that had remained together should 
sail for that country, as the woolen cloths 
that formed a large part of their carg 
were in great demand there. 
adventures, including the loss of eight 


After various 


sailors who were eaten by cannibals on one 
of the Pacific islands, the remaining ship 
were separated, and the Charity, her erey 
sadly diminished by scurvy, and with-onl 
Adams and five others free from illness, 
alone kept on her way to Japan. Ther 
landing and first experiences in the strange 
land are thus described: 


Early on the morning of April 11, 160); 
the lookout suddenly shou ted, ‘‘Land ahead! 
Land ahead!” We can imagine the bound, 
less joy which those words awakened iy 





their hearts! The land they caught sight 
of was the coast of Bungo, in the easten 
part of Kyushu, Japan. 
A few hours later, 
Samurai on board, as 
Daimio, arrived from 
great kindness to the crew, offering then 
supplies to any amount they wanted. 
The next day the Daimio of Bungo sent 
some of his retainers to protect the carg 
on board the vessel, and told the crew that 
he had no objection if they rented a hous¢ 
in the town for the accommodation of the 
sick. Of this crew, nine finally died, in 
eluding Master Quackernack, captain 0 
the ship. The exhausted pilot and th¢ 
men soon left the ship, and, guided by the 
Samurai, were taken to a splendid house on 
the shore where they were to stay for 4 


several boats with 
deputies of th 
shore and showed 


the Daimio. 

For some days they had been conveying 
their thoughts by signs and gestures till 
some Portuguese Jesuits arrived, as in- 
terpreters, from Nagasaki. Being not 
only ignorant of the language but also of 
the customs and manners of the new land, 
they committed many serious, and, also a 
few, comical blunders. One example of 
the latter will suffice. On the fifth day 
of their stay, three Samurai came into 
Adams’s room and made alow bow. Point- 
ing, to the door, they said, ‘‘ Furo! Suefuro!” 
which he, of course, could not understand. 
Repeating ‘‘Furo! Suejfuro!” several times, 
they impatiently took his hand, and 
dragged him out of the room. Out of 
mere curiosity, he followed them with one 
of his shipmates, and they brought them 
to a low, narrow building of cypress wood, 
from every door and window of which great 
volumes of steam were pouring out. Then 
the Japanese, turning to them and with a 
smile, said ‘“Fu-of Furof’’ Inside they 


while for rest under the kind treatment of 
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SK any Hupmobile owner 
2 to tell you how easily 
“his car handles whenever un- 
-<|common quickness of pickup is 
= essential to his comfort. 





















“| Driving is made infinitely more 
| Pleasant to The Comfort Car 
4 owner by the certainty that he 
rs can always depend upon this 


‘4 instant response. 








-1 He uses it not merely to meet 
“1 an emergency in crowded city 
=| streets, but for the sheer joy of 
“| turning on at will a food of power 


“| that never fails him. 
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Mow WILL YOU Know \ 
IT’S REAL RAYBESTOS? 


There are many imitations of Raybestos 
brake lining. Some ook like Raybestos. 
Others have similar names. But you 
can only get Raybestos wear in real 
Raybestos. 


Be certain about your brakes. Look for 
value, service, efiiciency—plus longer 
wear. Raybestos is guaranteed to wear 
one year. You will know genuine Ray- 
bestos by the Silver Edge. Look for it! 

































THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport Connecticut 
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noticed, to their great surprize, several 
tubs which were half full of boiling water! 
Now they thought that they were going-to 
put them to death by boiling, and at once 
placed themselves in an attitude of self- 
defense. The Samurai .understood their 
misgivings; and one of them took off his 
clothes and plunged himself at once into 
one of the tubs. They at last perceived 
the kind intentions of their hosts, and do- 
cilely followed their good example. 

The following day, Adams and his com- 
panions were brought before the Daimio, 
who had been waiting for them with the 
above-mentioned Portuguese Jesuits. One 
of the latter asked him in the Dutch tongue 
what his nationality was, and what brought 
him to Japan? In reply he told him the 
whole story of their voyage, and prayed 
him to be so kind as to interpret it faith- 
fully to the Daimio, and furthermore to 
ask him to exchange their woolen cloths 
for provisions and other commodities. 
The priest listened with attention, and 
with an ironical smile closed the inter- 
view. Then he went immediately to the 
Daimio and was closeted with him for 
several hours, at the end of which the 
Prince was found greatly excited. Soon 
after a dozen soldiers arrived, and binding 
Adams they carried him away to a thick- 
matted room. This room, strange to 
say, was surrounded in the daytime with 
spectators, including some ladies of quality, 
who kept staring at him. He afterward 
found out that the keeper had turned this 
to his pecuniary advantage by charging 
each person two copper coins for a look at 
Will Adams, whom they regarded as a 
strange monster, fresh from Europe. 
Adams at last found out that partly from 
religious and partly from national .antip- 
athies, the Jesuits, instead of sympathiz- 
ing with him and his cause, had accused 
him of being an English pirate whom bad 
luck had east on the shores of Bungo. 

Iyeyasu, who had been staying tem- 
porarily at Osaka, happening to hear of this 
unfortunate English prisoner, wished to 
see him and inquire personally of him 
about things in England, for he was very 
anxious to know the state of affairs in 
Europe. Messengers were sent at once to 
Bungo to bring Adams, and a sailor with 
him, before Iyeyasu. They were received 
by the ‘‘Emperor’” on May 12, 1600— 
an epoch-making day indeed for him 
and for his countrymen in the Empire of 
Japan. 

Guarded by armed soldiers, Adams and 
his shipmate arrived safely at the castle of 
Osaka, and immediately were taken into 
the presence of Iyeyasu, the first Shogun 
of the Tokugawa family. Adams de- 
scribes the event in one of his letters as 
follows: 

‘“*T was carried in one of the king’s gallies 
to the court at Osaka, where the King 
lay, about eightie leagues from the place 
where the shippe was. The twelfth of 
May, 1600, I came to the great King’s 
citie who caused me to be brought into 
the court being a wonderful costly house 
guilded with gold in abundance.” 

Iyeyasu, through an interpreter, put the 
following questions which Adams answered 
with as much skill as boldness: ‘‘From 
what country did you come?” “What 
made you come to this Empire?” To this, 
placing his hand upon England in a map of 
the world spread before Iyeyasu, he replied: 
‘From England, a country as rich as Japan 
and ruled over by a great Queen. The 
English are the people who have long 
sought out the East Indies, desiring friend- 
ship by way of trading with all kings and 
potentates, that they are always ready to 
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DUPLEX TRUCKSJ 








Cost Less Per Ton-mile 


Do Better Work for 
20 to 60 Per Cent Less 


ELLING the simple truth 

about the Duplex 4-Wheel 
Drive compels us to make strong 
statements. 


We labor under the handicap of 
being forced to say things that 
sound too good to be true. 


But these things must be said 
because they are true, and it is 
important that every business man 
should know them. 


Duplex Ton-Miles 
Average 20 to 60% Less 


Duplex ton-miles do average from 
20 to 60 per cent less. 


This saving is the same in the city 
or in the country—on cobbled 
strects or almost impassable roads. 


Wherever it goes, the Duplex goes 
more cheaply—and gets through. 


It is a commonplace among Duplex 
dealers that they are always sure 
of winning in a comparative 
demonstration. 


Duplex four-fold pulling power is 
almost unbelievable—but that isn’t 
the point we want you to remember. 


What we want you to remember is 
that with this four-fold and phe- 
nomenal pulling power, the ton- 
mile cost is 20 to 60 per cent less. 


Duplex actually pulls with more 
than four times the power we could 
get with only two driving wheels— 
which means capacity loads at all 
times. 


Eleven years of successful reduction 
of ton-mile costs, make the principle 
of the Duplex 4-Wheel Drive no 
longer a matter for discussion. 


Business men who expect their 
truck investment to pay, are inter- 
ested in the net result. 


Duplex Saving 
Is a Proved Fact 
With the Duplex, that net result 
is 20 to 60 per cent saving in ton- 
mile costs. 


These figures are based on Duplex 
costs as compared with the costs of 
other trucks and the costs of horses 
and mules. 


The most we ask of business execu- 
tives is that they give personal 
study to these records and to the 
Duplex showing in a demonstration. 


The rated capacity of the Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive is 31% tons. 


Duplex Truck Company 
Lansing, Michigan 





Why Duplex Yields 
Ton-Miles at Lower Cost 


~ Duplex is the original 4- 


wheel drive truck. 


nr power is exerted by all 
four wheels. The front wheels pull. 
The rear wheels push. All the gaso- 
line is turned into driving power. 


ae Both front and rear axles are in- 
ternal gear driven. 


* long as only one wheel is on 


solid ground, the Duplex cannot pos- 
sibly stall. 


V ics self-locking differential posi- 
tively prevents the spinning of any 
driving wheel, transferring the power 
to the wheel which has traction. 


ve extra power is needed, the 
Duplex double reduction drive gives 
the tremendous leverage of 64 turns of 
the engine crankshaft to one turn of 
the driving wheels. 


* BO Duplex not only has, but 
applies directly to all four wheels, the 
power to pull it through with a capacity 
load. 


A climbs the steepest winding 
grades, surely and evenly, though fully 
loaded. 


«fn w:de or dual-tread tires are 
not necessary on the rear wheels. Tires 
savings average 30 per cent. 


My round trip haul is 21 4-10 miles. I use a 
4-wheel Hess trailer with the Duplex Truck 
and carry 80 barrels per day. Daily operating 
expenses are $7.55. Therefore, it costs 9.4 
cents per barrel for transportation. Icanr ot 
haul for 50c per barrel with mules. The cav- 
ing is over 0c a barrel—$32.48 per day. No 
2-wheel drive truck could do this work. 
Bogalusa Turpentine Co., 
A. T. Lewis, Supt. 
Columbus, Miss. 
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Torbensen Internal Gears 
have the nearest approach to 
perfect rolling tooth action. 
Rolling contact consumes 
less power in friction than { 
sliding contact does. This i 
reduction of friction cuts j 
down the cost of gasandoil, | 
and insures long life to gears i 


| 
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grip. It saves tires and pre- 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. CLEVELAND. OHIO 


LARGEST BUILDER IN THE WORLD OF REAR AXLES FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Economy! 


There is one big reason why there 
are more Torbensen Rear Axles 
in service than any other type of 
truck axle — 


Torbensen Drive Saves Money 


It saves gas and oil because the flow 
of engine power is through a very 
efficient form of gearing, and there are 
no load strains on driving members. 

It saves on tires through the Torben- 
sen practice of carrying the load on a 
forged I-Beam, which reduces rear axle 
weight by one-half. 

It saves on repairs. The Torbensen 
is so simple and strong that it works 
efficiently with little attention. All 
working parts are accessible for quick 
adjustments and replacements. 

It saves time. The Torbensen is 
without defect or weakness. It stays 
on the job and doesn’t stall in mud, 
snow or sand, because the Torbensen 
Powrlok delivers power to the wheel 
that has traction instead of wasting 

power by spinning the wheel 
that has lost traction. 





eee SA I ERT REE 





Torbensen Powrlok in Tor 
bensen Drive does the work 
of the conventional differ- 
ential but eliminates its bad 
features. Powrlok drives 
through the wheel which has 
traction instead of spinning 
the wheel which has lost its 


vents stalling or skidding in i 
enow, mud or sand. : 
=) 
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exchange for the products that are alone 
to be got out of the East.” Iyeyasu then 
inquired if the English had waged any war 

inst other countries. He answered, 
“Yes, with the Spanish and Portuguese, who 
desire to monopolize the trade of the whole. 
Indies; but now they are at peace with all 
other nations.” Lastly he inquired of 
Adams what form of religion the English 
had, and what course he took from the 
Texel to Japan. By way of answer to the 
latter question, he, tracing it upon the map, 
explained the course through the Strait of 
Magellan. 

Warmly received as he was, nevertheless, 
Adams was sent back to the prison, where 
he was kept for four months. Adams and 
his mate expected, tho kindly treated, to 
be crucified, as that was a common mode 
of execution in this country at that time. 
As he afterward discovered, the Portuguese 
had been trying hard, merely out of relig- 
jous antipathy, to make the ‘‘ Emperor” 
turn him out of his dominions or put him 
to death on the false ground that he and 
his mates had acted as pirates on the way 
toJapan. To this, lyeyasu demurred and 
eurtly replied: ‘Oh, no; it would be utter 
injustice to crucify him, as he has done no 
injury to me or to the people of my coun- 
try.” Not long after, the sagacious 
lyeyasu sent for Adams again, of whom he 
made numerous inquiries, and finally set 
him free. In this last interview, Adams 
was recognized by that shrewd judge of 
human character as an able and honest 
man, and consequently entered into an 
agreement with him to be retained at the 
court, and employed as a shipbuilder, a 
teacher of mathematics, and foreign 
counselor. 


In the course of five years he rendered 
the Shogun such valuable service that he 
was both trusted and honored. He built 
two ships on European models, for which 
he was paid the equivalent of $140 a year, 
and he also received or acquired an estate 
with eighty or ninety servants. He be- 
came a naturalized subject of Japan, re- 
eeiving the Japanese name Miura Sngin, 
and also a Japanese wife, Magome, the 
daughter of a merchant of Yeddo, which is 
Tokyo. 

On June 11, 1613, Captain J. Saris ar- 
rived at Hirado with three English ships, 
bearing letters from the King of England 
to the Emperor of Japan. Adams, who 
had been apprized from England of the 
sending of this expedition for the es- 
tablishing of international commercial 
relations, was now informed of its arrival 
and hurried to Hirado, which he reached 
after a journey of seventeen days. A new 
English factory was established under the 
charge of Richard Cocks, while Adams, 
with Captain Saris and five others, went 
toSumpu, where the Shogun was encamped 
and presented the royal letters which were 
received with great respect. Then we 
read, 


Saris and Adams went to Yeddo, visiting 
on the way Kamakura and the bronze 
image of Daibutsu (Great Buddha); and 
after staying a few days in the great town, 
he returned via Uraga to Sumpu, where a 
treaty in eight articles was signed and given 
to Saris. The following is the leading 
clause: 





“We give free admission and license to 
the subjects of Great Britain, for ever, to 
come into any of the ports of our Empire, 
with their ships and merchandise, without 
let or hindrance, to them or their goods, 
and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, accord- 
ing to their own manner, with all nations; 
to tarry here as long as they think good, 
and to depart at their pleasure.” 


Thus, mainly or largely through the in- 
fluence of this British sailor, the beginnings 
of trade relations between Great Britain 
and Japan were established. For some 
years Adams fwas in the [service of the 
new English factory at Hirado at a 
yearly salary of $500, and made voyages 
to the Luchoo Islands and Siam. How- 
ever, after the death of Iyeyasu, in May, 
1616, lacking his friendly protection, the 
fortunes of the English post rapidly de- 
clined. 

Adams died in 1620. He left a family 
in England, and it is said, tho it may rea- 
sonably be doubted, that his 
English wife, Mabel Adams, died of grief 
on learning of his death. 
wife survived him for fifteen years. There 
are still in Japan families that claim 
descent from this hardy foreign adventurer. 


deserted 


His Japanese 





HOW CENTRAL-AMERICAN INDIANS 
WORK FOR CIVILIZATION 





EEP in the jungles of the world 





unthought-of savages are constantly, | 


by primitive methods, producing commodi- 
ties that are important elements in our 


civilization. Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, as- 


sistant curator of the American Museum 


of Natural History, in New York, who 


has just returned from a two years’ tour | 


of Central America, tells interesting tales | 


of industry among the Indians and of 
jungle products. 


New York Evening Sun: 


Says a writer in the 


Dr. Spinden discovered that about 
San Juan River and the headwaters of the 
Atrato in Colombia lies the greatest field of 
platinum ever discovered. And under 
eontrol of American interests, Indians 
obtain the precious metal by the most 
primitive methods of placer-mining. 

**In the Choco region I saw natives wash- 
ing gold and platinum out of the stream 
in large pans made of wood,” said Dr. 
Spinden at the Museum of Natural 
History. “‘The natives dive into the 
water, sinking by means of stones tied 
around their bodies. They scoop into a 
bag all the gravel they can find before they 
are compelled to rise to the surface. The 
women wash out the gravel, separating the 
gold and platinum from the dirt. 
platinum field in that region is considered 
the largest yet discovered. Russia had the 
monopoly until five years ago. Now the 
amount of platinum taken out in the 
Choco district by placer-mining has 


The | 





jumped from 8,000 to about 50,000 ounces 


in that time. 


“When we consider that the yearly 


consumption is 400,000 ounces, and that 
under the government - controlled price 
it brings $105 an ounce, the work being 
done by the natives under the guidance of 
American engineers seems remarkable. 
There has been gold-mining there for many 















Franklin cred- 
ited his success in 
life to the habit of 
thrift. 


W.S. S. are teaching 
extravagant America 


this habit, and 





has put into its hands the 
thriftiest writing tool ever 
produced. 


It saves time by elimi- 
nating the constant inter- 
ruptions of dipping. It 
lasts for years. The nibs 
do not have to be replaced 
every little while because 
of corrosion or loss of 
temper. 


It puts an end to the ex- 
travagance of an inkwell in 
which over half the ink is 
frequently wasted through 
evaporation or by becom- 
ing thick with dust. This 
one saving alone pays for 
a Waterman’s Ideal over 
and over again. 


The ever readiness of 
Waterman’s Ideal makes 
for greater efficiency in the 
individual, enabling him or 
her to do more and better 
work. 

Firms or Corporations 
that equip their clerical 
force with Waterman’s 
Ideals solve a problem of 
efficiency and economy in 


office detail. 


Three Types. Regular, Safety 
and Self-Filling—$2.50 and up 


At Best Dealers 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 


191 Broadway New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Handling the figure work 
of a thousand stores 


That’s the Comptometer job for 
the United Cigar Stores Company 


Think of the work involved in figur- 
ing the daily sales reports, the frequent 
inventories, costs and retail prices for 
a thousand stores. 


A business based on volume, rapid 
turn-overs and small profits, cannot be 
run successfully by guess. Ina narrow 
profit leeway there isn’t much room 
for zigzag. Figures must be depended 
upon to show the way. 


Of the means used to reckon their 
course from the daily reports of their 
great chain of stores, the United Cigar 
Stores Co., New York, says: 


**The successful conduct of our busi- 
ness depends on up-to-date knowledge 
of what each.store is doing. Estimates 
won’t do. We must have the figures. 

**Back in 1905 when we began using 
the Comptometer, our business was 
small. Since then the red glow of 
United Cigar Stores has spread over the 
whole country. 

ce 

Each new store, of course, meant 
that much more accounting work, and 
as the number grew, more Comptom- 
eters were installed to take care of it. 

Today we have a hundred or more 


Comptometers. Without them, the 
handling of the vast amount of adding 
and calculating for our thousand stores 
would be a staggering job. It would 
mean doubling our present force, also 
the expense. 

In point of accuracy we get infin- 
itely better results than could be obtained 
from mental figuring. 

**This is in no small part due to the 
Controlled-key device—so essential in 
this type of machine—which com- 
pletely bars mistakes from fumbled 
key strokes.”’ 

Figure operations are the same in 
every business, big or little. Adding, 
Multiplying, Dividing, Subtracting, 
cover them all. 

Each of these operations is per- 
formed on the Comptometer with the 
same rapid-fire speed, the same reliable 
accuracy—and always with less labor 
and expense. 


A fifteen minute demonstration will 
show you how it is done—why it makes 
good where real efficiency is the test. 


Put it up to a Comptometer man to 
show you. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


CONTROLLED-KEY 
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General accounting office 
United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, New York City 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a COMPTOMETER 


IDDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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years. But the natives did not know the 
value of platinum. 

““They formerly carried the gold { : the 
town of Quibdo to free it from the shite 
grains of platinum, which were t own 
into the streets as worthless dust. " v-day 
the streets of the town are torn up aud full 
of pot-holes, where treasure-seekers have 
dug away the surface and washed it for 
the platinum. They used to make counter- 
feit gold coins by using platinum and gilding 
it. Now these platinum coins are worth 
three times their weight in gold.” 










































































Dr. Spinden paid a high tribute to the 
zeal of Americans who worked in the 
tropics to obtain materials to satisfy the 
war-needs of the Government. Dr. Spin- 
den continues: 


“By far the most wonderful thing I 
discovered was the spirit of patriotism 
displayed by tiny groups of Americans 
sent into the forests on the mosquito 
eoast of Nicaragua to get out mahogany. 

“Tt was here that all of the straight- 
grained and fine wood was obtained for 
airplane propellers. It is not valuable 
for furniture, but the Government found 
it the best material for propeller-blades. 
Away up at the head of rapid streams, 
in the mosquito-infested jungles of the 
tropics, American boys worked until the 
end of the war. One outfit sent out by an 
American firm started through the jungle. 
Their canoe was upset in the rapids and 
for six weeks they subsisted on boiled 
green bananas and red beans, the native 
fare. 

“The mahogany is floated to the sea 
in rafts, often down side-streams that are 
swollen with freshets and torn by rapids. 
Sometimes these rafts of mahogany logs 
float over the bank and a half mile or so 
from the river-bed, where they are lost in 
the wild cane. Last year alone 18,000,000 
feet of mahogany were taken out of that 
region.” 

Dr. Spinden traveled from Managua, 
on the Pacific, down the Wanks River to 
the east coast, about four hundred miles. 
He found the Indians living in small 
villages made up of large palm-thatched 
huts. They were employed principally 
in getting out materials for Americans, 
one of the most important being balsa 
wood, which is twice as light as cork, and 
which was used by the Government in the 
manufacture of life-rafts and _ life-pre- 
servers. Here also a part of the great 
American army of civilians worked during 
the war. 

“Along the west coast of Central 
America grows the fustic, or mora, a 
brilliant yellow wood,” said Dr. Spinden. 
“It is from this wood that the dye is ob- 
tained for the making of khaki uniforms. 
The dye industry is growing in that section 
of the continent, particularly since the out- 
break of the war. The indigo industry of 
Salvador, once a leading business, will 
probably regain its former strength during 
the present demand for dyes. 

“‘Central America is wonderfully pro- 
ductive of things that are of economic 
value. We of to-day’s civilization owe 
much to the Indians. For one thing, if 
it had not been for their domesticated 
plants we sh-uld never have had many 
of our dyes and medicines. Quinin, 
eascara sagrada, and cocain are only a few’ 
of the products we owe the Indians. 
Potatoes, rubber, and cotton are others.” 

Dr. Spinden devoted his time in Central 
America to research for the Museum and 
assisting the Government in obtaining 
supplies for war-purposes. 








PRAISING AND APPRAISING THE 
NEXT SPEAKER 

S a Speaker of the House of Represen- 

tatives has so many opportunities 
for making himself unpopular, especially 
with the minority members, it is well for 
Frederick H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
that he takes the perilous seat with the 
hearty approbation of both political 
friends and opponents. The Springfield 
Republican, which is not altogether in 
sympathy with Mr. Gillett’s political 
colleagues, nevertheless, with justifiable 
pride in the triumph of an able man from 
its own home town, declares that— 


The success of Mr. Gillett is inspiring, 
also, for the reason that it is the proper 
reward of long and faithful service. He 
plodded along in the House for over two 
decades, without gaining the preeminence 
which was won by some of his Massa- 
chusetts colleagues who entered the House 
later than he did. Fortune is capricious 
in bestowing her prizes, yet in this case one 
sees a man suddenly come to the front and 
find the door open to his greatest useful- 
ness and power long after most politicians 
had dismissed him from their minds as a 
serious contender for the highest Con- 
gressional honors. Circumstances at this 
time have favored him, of course, but no 
one ever gets anywhere with circum- 
stances dead against him. 

That Mr. Gillett’s term as Speaker will 
be most suceessful is the wish of all his 
constituents, who admire his ability, 
honesty, and trained capacity for - public 
affairs. To New England as a whole his 
elevation is significant of the larger in- 
fluence of this section in Washington. 
One must go back to Robert C. Winthrop 
and General Banks before the Civil War 
to find other Massachusetts men in the 
Speaker’s chair; while since the Civil War 
only the parliamentary giants, Blaine and 
Reed, of Maine, have been able to attain 
such eminence. Into their company on 
the seroll of Congressional fame is Mr. 
Gillett now elevated. 


Summing up the eareer of the new 
nominee for the. Speakership, The Re- 
publican says further: 


Frederick Huntington Gillett, who is 
to be the next Speaker of the House, was 
born October 16, 1851, in Westfield, and 
was named after Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and Hadley, a classmate 
of his honored father, E. B. Gillett, at 
Amherst College. His mother was a 
daughter of James Fowler, a prominent 
citizen of Westfield. He fitted for college 
in the: Westfield schools and was graduated 
from Amherst in the class of 1874 and from 
the Harvard law school in 1877. Previous 
to his college course, he spent a year in 
study and travel abroad, chiefly in Ger- 
many. His father, one of the ablest 
lawyers and most polished men of his 
time in western Massachusetts, took a 
deep interest in his education and early 
developed in the young man the talent for 
graceful oratory and felicitous expression 
inherited from himself; and there could 
hardly have been a better master in these 
arts. 

F. H. Gillett began the practise of law 
in Springfield in partnership with Judge 
E. B. Maynard, and promptly exhibited 
an interest in polities, taking part in the 
State campaigns of 1878 as a speaker at 
various rallies. 











Mr. Gillett was first elected to Congress 
in 1892, and has represented his district 


continuously ever since. He has now had 
thirteen continuous terms in the House. 
Thus, The Republican, quoting an article 
published in its own columns in September, 
1917, when, in consequence of the illness 
of James R. Mann, Mr. Gillett became 
floor leader of the then minority party, 
adds: 


He is the dean of all New England 
Representatives. Indeed, he is almost the 
dean of the Republican party in the 
National House. Ex-Speaker Joseph G. 
Cannon has had twenty-one terms, which 
means forty-two years in the House, but 
these were not continuous. His constituents 
left him home in the middle of the Harrison 
Administration and again at the beginning 
of the first Wilson Administration. 

Consequently Mr. Gillett has held a 
continuous commission in the House 
longer than ex-Speaker Cannon ever did. 
His service in that regard is exceeded only 
by Representative William A. Jones, a 
Democrat from the eastern shore of 
Virginia. But Mr. Gillett has one full- 
fledged contemporary in Henry Allen 
Cooper, the Wisconsin radical, who came 
to Congress at the same time as he and has 
remained there constantly. Speaker Champ 
Clark has but twelve terms, and those 
have not been continuous, altho he entered 
the House at the same time as Representa- 
tive Gillett. 


The New York Times also expresses its 
approval of the majority’s choice as follows: 

For once a great party has put its best 
foot forward in the nomination of a candi- 
date for one of the nation’s highest offices. 
Frederick H. Gillett, who will be the next 
Speaker, is not only a good many, or the 
right man to elect, but he is conspicuously 
fitted for the place above all his competi- 
tors. That seldom happens in a country 
where compromises so often rule elections 
and nominations. Usually, as between the 
best and the worst, the parties compromise 
by choosing somebody neither very good 
nor very bad. But Gillett, able, expe- 
rienced, broad-minded, and yet no mug- 
wump, but a vigorous, honest partizan, 
stood out over all the others, and even, it 
may be said, over those who might have 
been put forward, but were not. 


Mr. Gillett is himself quoted as saying 
upon his nomination: “‘I have reached the 
goal of my ambition, a happiness which I 
suppose comes to’ few men. . . . My am- 
bition will now be to establish harmonious 
cooperation among all Republicans that 
we may cope successfully with the prodigi- 
ous problems of the coming session.”” The 
papers of his own party naturally assume, 
like the New York Sun, that the new 
leader ‘“‘is going. to represent the Republi- 
can idea of the right man in the right 
place,” and will also ‘epitomize the 
Republican slogan for 1920,” which, we 
learn, is, ‘‘straight 100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism, free from fads and crusades and 
backed by patriotism, efficiency, and 
common sense.” The Sun thus describes 
his personality: 

,Meeting Mr. Gillett, one finds a man 
slender, of medium stature, with closely 
cropped beard and clear blue eyes. Always 
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eourtegus and often smiling, the person- 
ality and voice blend to make up an 
itapression distinctly pleasing. You feel 
he would be interesting’on any subject at 
any time without sign of self-consciousness. 

Altho senior member of the House in 
point of service and sixty-seven years of 
age, Mr. Gillett does not impress one as 
an elderly man. A casual caller at his 
office would put him down at forty-five 
or fifty. He is fit physically, his beard is 
not gray, and he gives rather the impression 
of being in the prime of life. 


“ Dwelling upon the new Speaker’s future 
methods, as they may be indicated by his 
eareer and disposition, the same paper 
asserts that— 


Mr. Gillett will not resort to spectacular, 
brass-band means nor to uncalled-for abuse 
of political opponents. He will rely on 
facts and figures and the common sense of 
the American people. He believes in 
scrupulous fairness and courtesy, but at the 
same time he can resort io cutting irony 
and incisive argument in driving his facts 
home. As a debater Mr. Gillett, despite 
his mild manner, has already established 
a reputation which is appreciated, particu- 
larly on the Democratic side of the 
ehamber. 


To illustrate Mr. Gillett’s ability as a 
debater and his fairness to his opponents, 
The Sun reprints several anecdotes, saying: 


Altho his speeches generally are pre- 
pared very carefully and he avoids taking 
part in discussion excepting when he deems 
it necessary, Mr. Gillett can mix matters 
with the best of the extemporaneous 
speakers. Following the President’s appeal 
for a Democratic Congress, certain Demo- 
crats sought to make it appear that the 
Kaiser hoped for a Republican victory. 
This drew the Gillett fire. 

“Do you not think that he (the Kaiser) 
knows whom he has most to fear?’ he 
asked. 

“Will he think it is favorable to him 
if the next House is controlled by the 
party of Roosevelt and Wood and Gardi- 
ner, by the party of La Guardia and 
Heintz and Johnson, who left their seats 
here to try to put bullets into his well- 
protected sons?”’ 

Responding to charges of partizan- 
ship on the Republican side, Gillett said: 

“TI believe there never has been a time 
when a strong minority, almost equal in 
numbers to the majority, has so supprest 
partizanship and criticism and so effaced 
its organization of whole-hearted support 
of its political opponents.” 

Rare, classical bits of irony and humor 
sparkle occasionally from Mr. Gillett’s 
debate on the floor. Speaking on corrupt 
practises recently, he said: 

“Everybody here—at least, almost every- 
body—is against the purchasing of votes.” 

Mr. Gillett made an excellent impression 
on his confréres in the House on September 
27 last with regard to published reports 
that he had said Champ Clark had voted 
against the war- declaration. Speaker 
Clark’s friends were incensed. Gillett 
should say something to correct this im- 
pression, they asserted, or if he does not 
want to embarrass his party he should at 
least tell the newspaper men to correct it. 

‘*Don’t worry,” one of Gillett’s friends 
said; “if any misstatement has been made 
Gillett won’t hesitate to have it corrected. 
I’ve seen him play golf. He’s a good 
loser.” 


“Mr. Speaker,” Gillett said, rising on 
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this occasion. ‘In some_of the press re- 
ports of some remarks which I made last 
Saturday it was stated that the Speaker, 
Mr. Clark, had voted against the dec- 
laration of war—’’ 

» Here comes the apology, the news- 
paper men thought, and they could them- 
selves complete it along the well-worn 
lines of ‘‘the newspapers made a mistake, 
it was their fault, I was misquoted, etc., 


* ete.—” 


Continuing, Mr. Gillett said: “It was 
my fault. And as he did not vote against 
the declaration of war, I wish to state the 
fact here publicly. 

“‘T think anybody who heard my whole 
speech or read it in The Record will ap- 
preciate the fact that I made no reflection 
at all upon the lIcyalty and patriotism of 
any member of the House, least of all 


against the Speaker, who has given to the | 


service of the country a life which he values 
more than his own.” 

Perhaps the best example of Mr. 
Gillett’s cutting irony is found in a little 
speech he made back in 1914, when William 
Jennings Bryan was the chief member of 
President Wilson’s Cabinet and was being 
made the recipient of fulsome praise from 
members of the official family. 

“T do not, of course, forget the notable 
eulogium pronounced in his presence by 
the Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Daniels),” 
Mr. Gillett said, ‘“‘and published by the 
press, wherein he was described as the 
greatest Secretary of State since Jefferson, 
but I think it was rather an index of the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
who spoke, and the receptivity for adula- 
tion of the Secretary of State, who listened, 
than any impairment of the prestige of 
Madison, Adams, Webster, and many 
others.” 





There was something about Bryan’s | 


lecturing for money while a member of 


the Cabinet that.did not coincide with | 


Mr. Gillett’s feeling of propriety or his 
conception of national dignity. 

“IT do not like to believe that he (Mr. 
Bryan) is following Byron’s precept,’”’ he 
said: 

** So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice.” 

Forecasting Mr. Gillett’s attitude on 
public questions, The Sun holds that as 
*‘a geod Yankee”’ he believes in economy; 
and as “‘no member of Congress has made 
a closer study of appropriations,’ he is 
sure to be an able opponent of reckless 
extravagance. Further, we learn: 








a home in Washington on Eighteenth 
Street, and devotes such time as he ean to 
the comforts and blessings of home life, 
But these¥are busy days, and frequently 
Mr. Gillett is busy at his office until late 
in the evening. Work and plenty of it 
has no terrors for him. 





DID THE GERMAN FLEET WIN ON 
POINTS AT JUTLAND? 


DMIRAL SCHEER, the German 
commander in the great naval battle 


| of Jutland, gets somewhat more eredit 


than he has thus far received at British 
hands, and Sir John Jellicoe, the British 
Admiral, gets rather less, in a study of that 
famous action with which Sir Arthur H, 
Pollen concludes his just published work on 
“The British Navy in Battle” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). The writer, generally con- 
sidered the leading British naval critie, 
has had access to the official reports of the 
fighting commanders, filed at the Ad- 
miralty, and he has not thrown his weight 
on the side of the extravagant praise that 
followed the British publie’s first panicky 
belief that the battle had been lost, 
Captain Jellicoe’s own account of the 
battle, which appeared in a recent book 
credited to the Admiral, is not followed by 
Sir Arthur, whose final conclusion seems 
to be that, if Admiral Scheer did not 
“win” this greatest sea-fight in history, 
he at least accomplished the plan which 
the relative superiority of the British 
Fleet forced upon him. In brief, the 
Germans inflicted superior damage, 


| ‘‘widened the range,’”’ when they wanted 


to, and finally got away with practically 
all of their crippled ships. If it was a 
victory for England, it would seem to 
be Sir Arthur’s conclusion that it had 
elements of a Pyrrhic victory rather than 
of a clean-cut win. 

Taking up the battle from the German 
standpoint, shortly after the arrival of 
British reenforeements had reduced the 
German Admiral to a decided inferiority 
in gun-fire and fighting units, Sir Arthur 


| writes: 


In matters of foreign policy Mr. Gillett, | 


like Senator Lodge, believes that polities 
stops at the water’s edge. He was heart 
and soul for the Wilson Administration, 
mistakes or no mistakes, during the heat 
of the world-war. But now that the war is 
over he feels that common-sense judgment 
should assert itself and that free and open 
discussion should prevail. Eloquent silence 
greeted the request that he express himself 
on the President’s League of Nations 
scheme to perpetuate everlasting peace. 


Turning to safer, because non-con- 
troversial and non-speculative, matters, 
The Sun concludes: 


Incidentally Mr. Gillett is a good golfer 
and some say he is the best golfer in 
Congress. He drives straight and plays 
the game with the same care that he 
devotes to preparing speeches. Three 
years ago Mr. Gillett was married to Mrs: 
Christine Rice Hoar, the widow of Con- 
gressman Rockwood Hoar. He maintains 





Scheer by this time had had his fleet 
on an easterly course for five and thirty 
minutes, waiting for the opportunity to 
turn a right angle or more, so as to re 
treat under the cover of his torpedo at- 
tacks. Up to this time the main body of 
his fleet had only been under fire for a 
brief interval, during which the rear 
division of the Grand Fleet had been in 
action. Scheer had, no doubt, watched 
the deployment of the Grand Fleet, and 
had realized that the method chosen had 
not only given him a quarter of an hour's 
respite, but had supplied him with that 
opportunity for counter-attack and the 
evasion it might make possible which he 
had been looking for. The battle-cruisers 
were well away to the east. The van 
and center of the Grand Fleet, tho well 
on his bows, were only just beginning to 
open fire. 

It is probable that the van was now 
converging toward him and shortening 
the range. Scheer was trying to make the 
gunnery as difficult as possible through the 
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The picture shows a conveyor at work 
carrying lumber in an unstopping stream, 
spacing its loads so that they reach the 
man at the far end at just the right inter- 
vals to make an hour’s work count for the 
most. But the picture does not show the 
huge reduction in labor, in overhead (and 
underfoot) expense, and particularly in 
that profit-corroding item, ‘“‘waits between 
operations.” 


The war has created two new production 
obstacles. You cannot escape them. There will 
be a permanent shortage of labor and new cost 
levels. Ability to cope with these two will be 
the measure of manufacturing success. 


The yearly tide of European labor will not 
flow, for the European army of producers is les- 
sened by 15,000,000 hands, and the governments 


Toronto, 136 Simcoe St. 
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Carrying Without Hands 


need all their workers at home. Second, the 
debts of all the warring countries of Europe have 
increased to represent 45% of their total wealth. 
That means inflation that must express itself in 
a permanent decrease of the purchasing 
power of money the world over, whether ex- 
pended for labor or material. 


Whatever you manufacture, your only way 
out is to make machinery do your work, to re- 
serve human, hands for the labor that can be 
done only by human hands. Lamson Conveyors 
in all sorts of factories are carrying raw ma- 
terials, parts in process, finished goods from car 
to storeroom, from machine to machine, from 
assembly to shipping room, to truck, making 
each hour accomplish full 60 minutes of work, 
cutting out the waiting periods, placing the thing 
wanted where it is wanted, when it is wanted. 
Speed, with organization, and with immense 
reduction of spoilage and mistakes. 


Send for the Lamson Book on Conveying and match its story 
against your problem. Better, send for a Lamson man from 
the nearest office to talk it over with you. No obligation at all. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 


100 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, 100 Boylston St. Cincinnnati. 119 East 5th St. Seattle, 215 Stewart Blig. 
New York, 15 West 44th St. Indianapolis, Illinois and Washington Sts. San Francisco, 617 Mission St. 
Philadelphia 1200 Walnut St. Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 627 So. Broadway 
Pittsburg, 319 Third Ave. Minneapolis, 221 Tribune Annex Dallas, 905 4 Elm S*. 
Rochester, 174 Clinton Ave., So. Omaha, Brandeis Bidg., Room 675 Baltimore, 10 E. Fayette S:. 
Detroit, 97 Woodward Ave. Denver, 1622 Arapahoe hoe St. New Orleans, 124 St. Charles St. 
Cleveland, 2063 East 4th St. St. Louis, 709 Pine St. Atlanta, 30 Moore Biig. 


Vancouver, B. C., 51 Empire Bldg. 
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F-W-D Factory—1910 





© you men who buy motor trucks and you who sell 
them, this great factory proves two things: 


That the F-W-D four-wheel-drive principle is right. 


That it has come to stay. 


If the inherent merit of the truck itself were your only basis of 
selection, the F-W-D, on its performance records, its low-cost 
records, itsadaptability, hasearned your thorough consideration. 


UT the stability of the organization 

behind the truck is of even greater 
importance, in making good the prom- 
ise of the product. 


This colossal plant is your guarantee of 
permanence. 


Right application of the four-wheel-drive 
idea laid the foundation for it. 


Many industries and eighteen nations 
helped to build it. 

Its pre-war growth—1911 to 1914— 
was 452%. 


Its war-period growth—1914 to 1918— 
was 463%. 


T is the largest three-ton truck fac- 
tory in the world. 
The F-W-D Truck is the truck of cer- 
tainties, adaptability and economy. 
It performed where other trucks failed. 
It has solved a multiplicity of trans- 


portation problems. It holds the rec- 
ord for low cost of maintenance. 


Powerful, easy to handle, dependable. 


It is the three-ton truck that can equal 
the variety of service of the two to five 
ton line of trucks. 


The F-W-D Auto Company 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 


TRUCKS 


The boys from the Front will tell you 
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use of smoke-sereens, but probably soon 
realized that, if the range was closed much 
more, his fleet would soon be in a hopeless 
situation. At about a quarter to seven, 
therefore, he launched the first of his tor- 
pedo attacks. This had the desired effect. 
“The enemy,” says the Commander-in- 
Chief [Jellicoe], ‘‘constantly turned away 
and opened the range under the cover of 
destroyer attacks and smoke-screens as 
the effect of British fire was felt.’”’ ‘‘Open- 
ing the range”’ means that the object of 
the torpedo attacks had been attained. 
For a quarter of an hour or more the closing 
movement of the Grand Fleet was con- 
verted into an opening movement. Scheer 
had prevented the close action that he 
dreaded. He had gained the time needed 
to turn his whole force from an easterly to 
a southwesterly course. 

Sir David Beatty’s account of his move- 
ments up to now is singularly brief. ‘At 
six o’clock,”’ he says, ‘‘I altered course to 
east and proceeded at utmost speed. ... 
At 6:20 the Third Battle Squadron bore 
ahead, steaming south toward the enemy’s 


van. I ordered them to take station 
ahead. . . . At 6:25 I altered course to 
E.S.E. in support of the Third Battle- 


Cruiser Squadron, who were at this time 
only 8,000 yards from the enemy’s leading 
ship.”” Nothing is said of his movements 
in the next twenty minutes. ‘‘By 6:50,” 
he continues, ‘‘the battle-cruisers were 
clear of our leading battle squadron, then 
bearing N.N.W. three miles from Lion.” 
(Lion was now third ship in the line.) ‘‘I 
ordered the Third Battle-Cruiser Squadron 
to prolong the line astern and reduce to 
eighteen knots.’”’ There was nothing now 
to hurry for. The daylight action was, 
in fact, over. For that matter good vis- 
ibility was at anend. From 6:30 till the 
torpedo -attacks broke up the Grand 
Fleet’s gunnery, it was engaged inter- 
mittently and at longer range by all three 
of the main squadrons. But by this time 
Sir David Beatty had passed ahez:', and 
the survivors of the enemy’s van had e- 
gun their turn. 

The next phase of the action was a 
fruitless chase of the enemy from seven 
o'clock until 8:20. “At 7:6,” says Sir 
David Beatty, “I received a signal that 
the course of the fleet was south. ... We 
hauled round gradually to S.W. by S. 
to regain touch with the enemy (who were 
lost to sight at about 6:50), and at 7:14 
again sighted them at a range of about 
15,000 yards. . . . We reengaged at 7:17 
and increased speed to twenty-two knots, 
the leading enemy battle-ships bearing 
N.W. by W. ... At 7:45 p.m. we lost 
sight of them.” 

These two extracts from Sir David 
Beatty’s dispatch, comments Sir Arthur, 
reveal the plan of enveloping the German 
Fleet, which he had endeavored to make 
possible and to share, and also his course 
after that plan had proved abortive. The 
inference, even tho the critic here makes 
no direct statement of his opinion, is that 
the main fleet under Jellicoe did 
spread southward soon enough. Beatty 
was left to his own devices, it seems, while 
the main British Fleet was driven back by a 
torpedo-attack. The writer continues: 


not 


On hearing that at last he was to be 
supported, Sir David Beatty raised his 
battle-eruiser speed to twenty-two knots 
and made a last effort to get in touch with 
the retiring enemy. He soon found and 
engaged him at a range of 15,000 yards, 











and contact coincided with a sudden im- 
provement in the seeing conditions. Four 
ships only, two battle-cruisers and two 
battle-ships, evidently the van of ‘the 
enemy’s line, were visible, and these were 
at once brought under a hot fire, which 
caused the enemy to resort to smoke- 
sereen protection, and, under cover of this 
he turned away to the west. At 7:45 
the mist came down again and the enemy 
was lost to sight. The First and Third 
Light-Cruiser Squadrons were then spread 
out. They swept to the westward and 
located the enemy’s line again, and at 
8:20 the battle-cruisers—whose course had 
been southwest up to now—changed course 
to west and got into action apparently 
with the same four ships as before, at 
the short range of 10,000 yards. The 
leading ship soon turned away, emitting 
high flames and with a heavy list to port. 
She had been brought under the fire of the 
Lion. The Princess Royal set fire to one of 
the two battle-ships. The Jndomitable and 
the New Zealand engaged a third and sent 


| her out of the line, heeling over and burning 


also. Then the mist came down once more 
and the enemy was last seen by Falmouth 
at twenty-two minutes to nine. 

The British Commander-in-Chief is far 
less explicit as to the occasions on which 
his ships got into action. The action 
between the battle-fleets, he said, lasted 
intermittently from 6:17 to 8:20. At 
6:17 we know that Burney’s division got 
into action, and at 6:30 until some time up 
to 7:20 the other divisions also. But 
no details of any kind of encounters later 
than that are mentioned. It is clear 
that after 6:50 the weather made con- 
tinuous engaging quite impossible. There 
was a second torpedo-attack during the 
stern chase—and once more the enemy 
“‘opened the range.” 

The form that the deployment actually 
took, and the fifteen minutes’ respite from 
attack won by the torpedo-attack at 7:40, 
which enabled Scheer to get his whole 
fleet on to a southeasterly from an easterly 
course, were, tactically speaking, the ex- 
planation of the German eseape on the 
3lst. It is more difficult to understand 
exactly why they were not brought to 
action on the following day. Very little 
is actually known of what happened in the 


course of the night, and the dispatches | 


throw little light on it because, tho many in- 
cidents are mentioned, very few have any 
definite hour assigned to them. The facts, 
so far as they can be gathered, are as follows: 

The Grand Fleet seems to have lost sight 
of the Germans altogether after 8:2—and 
Sir David Beatty’s scouts saw the last 
of their enemy at 8:28. The Vice-Admiral 
continued searching for forty minutes 
longer, and then fell back east and to the 
line which was the course of the Grand 
Fleet when he was last in touch with 
it by wireless. 

The Commander-in-Chief does not tell 
us of any search made for the enemy at 
all. But from the fact that he had gone 
northward to look for his own destroyers 
and cruisers, it is evident that whatever 
information he had got during the night 
pointed to the pro ability of the enemy 
having retreated from the battle-field not 
south or west, but east and northward. 
At 8:40 on the previous evening he was 
last reported at a point 120 miles from 
the Horn Reef light-ship, bearing almost 
exactly northwest from it. It is highly 
probable that at least ten of the Ger- 
man ship shad been struck by torpedoes 
in addition to the one sunk. And tho 
Lutzow was the only ship sunk by gun-fire, 
many others had suffered very severely. 
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The “Parkway” 
a New Regal 
Flat Top 


Rew Feral Caps 


| “Get fussy’ ‘when youbuya cap. 
Insist on having a “Regal”— 
the essence of smartness, good taste 
and comfort in cloth headwear. 


Clever styles for motoring, golfing, 
traveling and general wear. 


Expertly styled y 
and tailored $1:5° to $4.20 
For sale at more than 14,000 good stores in 
the United States 


LOOK FOR THE REGAL NAME 
| 


Your dealer can supply you if you 
insist. If he will not do so, remit 
direct to us, stating size worn and 
taste as to pattern. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


THE REGAL HAT CO. 


Dept. D, 643 to 651 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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Wonderful Sanitary whisgaring telephe 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely without 
being overheard, Hold se 
Every advantage of a booth polephone- Sent 
postpaid for only $1.00. Money back if not more 
than pleased. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
S69 W. Washington St. Chica) 

















KNICKERBOCKER 


BATH SPRAY-BRUSH 
FITS ANY FAUCET 


Shower—Sh 
Rub-Down— ALL IN ONE 
“\ Increases your earning power. 


It revitalizes, fortifies against 
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the impurities from every pore. 
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‘Tts You. Arthur!” 


RTHUR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a past master 

at putting the “punch” into popular songs. The illustration 

is from a photograph taken at the Edison Recording Laboratories 

and shows Mr. Fields standing beside the New Edison and singing 

in direct comparison with its Re-Creation of his voice. This 

test of direct comparison is an Edison test. It is made by no other 
manufacturer. 


At the table are seated three experts, who pass on each Edison 
recording. In the group surrounding them are several popular Edison 
artists who happened to be at the Edison Recording Laboratories 
when this test was made. Among them are Collins and Harlan, 
world famed singing comedians; George Wilton Ballard, the popular 
ballad singer; Cesare Sodero, Director of Sodero’s Band; and Eugene 
Jaudas, Leader of the Jaudas Society Orchestra. 


The verdict of this critical assemblage was expressed in the spon- 
taneous ejaculation, “It’s you, Arthur.” The New Edison has never 
failed, in similar comparisons, to bring forth a similar verdict. 
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Broadway Is Gay Again! 


Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


ace are those who appear to believe that 
the Edison Recording Laboratories specialize 
on grand opera and classical music to the neglect 
of the songs of the day. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. 


During the war, the output of Re-CreaTions was 
necessarily reduced but now the Edison Manu- 
facturing Laboratories are operating at full blast 
and the Broadway Hits are being produced in 
large quantities. 


The artists who sing the new songs and play the 
new dance music for the New Edison will testify 
that Mr. Edison’s recording experts are as pains- 
taking and exacting in recording the latest 
nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley”* as they are in 
making a record of a grand opera aria. Recently, 
after repeated rehearsals, a celebrated singer of 
comic songs said disgustedly to his companion: 
“Edison certainly makes you earn your money. 
You'd think I was going to sing ‘Celeste Aida’ 
instead of a thing that nobody will remember 
the name of twelve months from now.” 


This singer spoke the truth. It is an inflexible 

rule at the Edison Recording Laboratories that if 

a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
*The Popular Song Publishers’ District. 


“The P: 





ew 


For the same reason that the New Edison brings 
to your home everything the ear can give you of 
the art of the world’s great opera singers, it also 
puts the very breath of Broadway into its Re 
Creation of the Broadway song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from a 
photograph taken at the Edison Recording Labora- 
tories on Fifth Avenue, New York City, as 
Arthur Fields was making the acid test of singing 
in direct comparison with the New Edison's Re- 
Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ voice 
in some of the recent Broadway song hits a magic 
carpet will transport you to Longacre Square, 
and Fields’ performance will be as entertaining 
to you as if you were sitting in a second row 
seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars in research 
work to develop the phonograph which performs 
this miracle. Do not confuse this wonderful 
Three Million Dollar Phonograph with other 
sound producing devices. There is but one in- 
strument which sustains the test of direct com- 
parison with living singers and instrumentalists. 
It is 


The NEW 1DISON 


h with a Soul” 


May we send you a complimen fa) 
of ALONG multe” ded She boctted 
“WHAT THE CRITICS SAY”? 





aL. Tocernes 














THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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If the fleet’s maximum speed before the 
action was eighteen knots, it is highly im- 
probable that after the action it ex- 
eeeded fifteen. At fifteen knots it would 
have taken the Germans eight hours to 
reach the Horn Reef light-ship, had they 
started for the point directly after con- 
tact with the British main squadrons was 
lost. Having suffered so severely and 
escaped so miraculously, it was not only 
obvious that Scheer’s one idea on June 1 
would be to make the most of his luck and 
get safely home, it was also to the last 


degree probable that he would shape a | 


eourse for home which would bring him 
soonest under the protection of whatever 
defenses the German coast could offer. 
He would not, that is to say, attempt to 


gain Helgoland by trying to get round the | 


British Fleet to the south and west, and 
then turn sharply east to 
he would probably try to creep down the 


Danish and Schleswig coasts, where wound- | , 
| needy, even if they have also been the target | 


| for volleys of criticism, and the Premier is 


ed ships might, if necessary, be beached, 
and the islands might supply some form of 
refuge if the situation became desperate. 
It was on this route also that the sub- 
marines sent out to cover the retreat could 


be stationed. The best chance of bringing | 


the Germans once more to action on the 
morning of June 1 would then appear to 
have been a sweeping movement toward 
the Horn Reef. The German Fleet could 


not possibly have reached this point before | 


half-past four, and probably not before 
half-past. six. 


the Schleswig coast in two and a half hours 
and the battle-ships before seven o’clock. 
If the dispatch tells us all that was done, 
one is rather driven to the conclusion that 
the Commander-in-Chief assumed that it 
was not our business, but the Germans’ 
business, to resume the action. 
should he say that “‘the enemy made no 
sign’’? or exult in the fact that he knew 
from his Zeppelin at four o’clock where the 
British Fleet was if he liked to look for it? 
Why should the enemy make a sign? 
Was it not obvious after the events of the 


preceding day that he could have but one | 


idea, and that was safety? Scheer and 
von Hipper had certainly done enough for 
honor. They had inflicted heavier losses 
than they had suffered. If they could get 
home they had anything but a discreditable 
story to tell. 
really thought it was not his first duty to 
find and bring the enemy to action again; 


if the risk of approaching the Jutland coast | 
seemed too great; if the frustration of any | 
ulterior object the enemy might have | 
contemplated the day before seemed cheap- | 


ly purehased by the losses the Battle- 
Cruiser Fleet had suffered, so long as our 
main strength at sea was not impaired, 
then the proceedings on June 1, as com- 
municated to us, are perfectly intelligible. 

Yet there must have been many among 


his officers and under his command who | 


After | ,. ‘ é 
| discussing other matters, he said: 


took a diametrically different view. 
engaging for the last time at 8:40 on the 
previous evening, Sir David Beatty says: 
“In view of the gathering darkness and of 
the fact that our strategical position was 
such as to make it appear certain that we 


should locate the enemy at daylight under | 
| will be grave to the trade and industry of 


most favorable circumstances, I did not 


consider it desirable or proper to close the | 
| some men harbor in this country had even 


I, therefore, concluded that I should be | 


enemy battle-fleet during the dark hours. 


carrying out your wishes by turning to the 
eourse of the fleet, reporting to you that 
I had done so.” 

On the events of June 1 Sir David 
Beatty’s dispatch is silent, but it is obvious 
that it was not his opinion overnight that 





Helgoland; | 


| of the same sort. 


The fast, light forees and 
the battle-cruisers could have got across to 


Why else | 


| good enough for the others. 


If the Commander-in-Chief | 





the morrow should be spent in waiting for 
the enemy to give a sign, but that, on the 


-contrary, it was certain that he could and 


should be found and brought to action. 





LLOYD GEORGE ON BRITISH LABOR 
UNREST 


HE British Labor party is officially 
opposed to the Lloyd George Adminis- 
tration in Great Britain, but his tremendous 
victory in the last election, of course, 
could not have been won without the votes 
of the workers. The labor-leaders, too, 


ave criticized his relief measures for the 
hav t 1 | lief res for tk 


unemployed, the aged, and the sick on the 
ground that labor asks justice, not charity, 
but these measures have undoubtedly been 
of actual present help to thousands of the 


| going right ahead with other enterprises | 


Just now he is faced 
by the prospect of serious strikes that may 
develop into Bolshevism if not wisely 
met. 
the speech of one of the labor-leaders who 
is also a member of Parliament, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, but greeted more 
familiarly and affectionately by his audi- 
ence with shouts of “‘Good, old Jim!” He 
is reported in the London Times as saying: 


There are two dangers we are faced 
with. On the one hand are those people 
who ean not read the signs of the times, 
the reactionaries who believe they were 
born to govern, and that they must enjoy 
the best things of life, and what is left is 
The days of 
those people are doomed. There are those 
who believe you can revolutionize by mere 
industrial trouble or 


try. Iam as bitterly opposed to the one 
as to the other, because I believe both are 
dangers and must be fought, and that both 
are against the best interests of the working 
classes. I plead with you, railway men and 
women of the country, not to take the law 
into your own hands. The essence of 
democracy is to be loyal to those you have 
put into authority. Any other way will 
lead to disaster. 


better time is in store for you, but as 
democrats I appeal for loyalty. 


Mr. Lloyd George treated the British 


labor troubles very frankly and strongly in | 


his speech at the opening of Parliament, 
partly reported by cable and now brought 
to us in full in the London papers. After 


I come now to the question of labor 
unrest. [ can not conceive any question 
which is more important to the House 
to take cognizance of than this question. 
If this unrest continues the consequences 


this country, and if certain designs which 


a remote prospect of success, I can not 
think of a more serious matter for the 
House of Commons immediately to concern 
itself with. There is no doubt of the unrest. 
It is not so easy to divine the causes. Somb 
of the causes are legitimate, some are not. 
Let us consider those which are legitimate. 





That this is a real peril is shown by | 


introduce what is | 
ealled the Russian method into this coun- | 





Railway men and women, 
we are going to change the position. A | 


| causes of industrial unrest. 
| ment will welcome such an investigation, 





| moved on the subject of industrial unrest, 


In some respects the economic conditions 
of the country during the war have been 
better than during our lifetime. Wages 
have been higher, there has been no unem- 
ployment, there has been no distress, there 
has been no poverty comparable to that 
which existed before the war. 

Still there are special war-conditions 
which have conduced to the unrest. Let 
us take them first. There is the strain of 
the last four and a half years. There is no 
doubt that nerves are rattled. Men have 
been working on the stretch for four and a 
half years, amid the tensest excitement and 
of all kinds of anxieties, working time and 
working overtime. Four and a half years 
of that is enough to produce a condition of 
things where men are not in their normal 
frame of mind when they come to consider 
any problem. Let us begin by remember- 
ing that, and by making allowance for it. 
I call that a legitimate cause, but it is a 
passing cause and a vanishing cause. It 
will grow less day by day. 

What is the next? It is a genuine fear 
of unemployment. It is only workmen 
who have passed through times of unem- 
ployment who know the terrors of it and 
what it means to their households. What 
is the other cause? Social conditions, 
against which there have been growing dis- 
satisfaction, discontent, and revolt in the 
conscience and heart of the community, 
and the better educated the working classes 
become the deeper and stronger is their 
resentment at these social conditions, many 
of them involving human degradation. 
There is bad housing, there is overcrowding 
in many districts—you have only to read 
the reports which have been presented to 
this House many a time—overcrowding 
under conditions in which no décent and 
wise agriculturist would have herded his 
eattle. All this has been aggravated during 
the war through the special conditions of 
the war. You have had workmen crowding 
into areas, because there were special 
munition-works there, already insufficient- 
ly supplied with houses, and no building 
possible. The ordinary building of the 
eountry has been at a standstill for five 
years. Men have crowded into these areas. 

There is no doubt at all that even re- 
strictions on the people’s luxuries and 
amusements have helped, and all these are 
eauses which have contributed to the 
unrest. I should like to say something 
about one or two of them, but I make this 
general observation first of all. In so far 
as there are legitimate causes of unrest, it 
is the business of the Government and the 
House of Commons to do its best to remove 
them, so as to give no justification for un- 
rest, and so as not to give material for those 
who are exploiting that unrest. In indi- 
vidual cases we are dealing with them. In 
individual trades there is much more work 
being done in regard to hours of work and 
wages than perhaps the public knows of. 
In trades affecting 3,000,000 of the work- 
ing people of this country, agreements 
have already been arrived at in regard to 
hours of labor. In trades affecting another 
2,000,000 negotiations are still pending. 

But there is a good deal to be said about 
a more general investigation into the whole 
The Govern- 


and will be glad to agree upon any method 
of investigation into the general causes 
which will be satisfactory to employed, to 
employers, and to the community at 
large. They have certain suggestions 
which they are prepared to put forward 
and to discuss on the proper occasion. 
There is, I think, an amendment to be 
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don’t care how many hours 


are lost or whether an important 


job i is gotten out today or sometime in the 
azy future. Delays. don’t worry them a particle. 


With laggard minds and fishy eyes they yawn complacently 
and tell you that tomorrow will do just as well. 


But men who in their hearts are 


real Americans, the men with active blood 
and active brains who have made American business 
what it is, the men who do things NOW and do them better 
than they’ve ever been done before—such men know well that every 


minute lost or wasted is a detriment not only to the business where 
the loss occurs but also to the whole American fabric. 


And that is why so many thou- 


sands of our leading men insist on having 
at least one Multigraph installed within their shops 
or offices—or in many cases a battery of six or eight power- 
driven Multigraphs—so that there shall not be a single wasted minute or 
an ounce of wasted human effort. When they have messages of any 
kind to go to salesmen or to customers or to the workers in their shops 
or offices, they cannot WAIT a day or two or three or four to have them 
printed in an outside shop—they want them printed NOW, TODAY, 

and on their way before the sun goes down. 


The only men of active and _pro- 


gressive minds who are not now employing 
the services of a Multigraph are those who DO NOT 


KNOW what the Multigraph accomplishes—and they’re 
paying dearly for that lack of knowledge. To any man who WANTS 
TO KNOW, who wants to find out how the Multigraph will work in his 
particular business—whether he be Retail Merchant, Jobber, Manufac- 
turer, or in any line of business that uses printed matter—we’ll gladly 
send full information, without bias or exaggeration, showing what the 
Multigraph is doing for other men in similar businesses. The only thing 
you have to do is to fill the coupon out below and send it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph 
Unless You Need It 


Di ly Dally Men 


Yh 
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THE MULTIGRAPH 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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and that might be the proper occasion to 
discuss these various suggestions. To 
take the question of social conditions. 
This Parliament is pledged up to the eyes 
to deal with them. There is not a member 
returned to this House who is not pledged 
to deal with these causes. My right 
honorable friend the member for Derby 
(Mr. Thomas), in the very brave and very 
wise speech which he delivered on Sunday, 
said he did not altogether trust this Parlia- 
ment to carry out these pledges. I can not 
imagine a graver indictment against any 
Government, or Parliament, than that. We 
have been given authority to deal with 
these matters, and the Government mean 
to do their best. I am confident Parlia- 
ment will support them. If we fail history 
will condemn not merely the personnel, 
but the egregious folly of such a failure. 
Bills will be introduced, and introduced 
soon, to deal with housing, with health, 
with the development of the transport 
of the country, the revival of rural life, with 
land settlement for soldiers and others, and 
with reclamation and afforestation. 


Then the Premier turned to a point that 
some people seem to forget, namely, that if 
business is too badly hampered by labor un- 
rest it will come to a standstill, and there 
will be nothing for anybody. He proceeded: 


I do not believe that there is any fear of 
unemployment if we behave rationally and 
wisely, but if there is any attempt to re- 
produce the conditions which we have 
witnessed in Russia, where there is a 
deficiency of profitable employment, that 
would be indeed fatal to employment in 
this country. The heavy burdens of the 
war bear heavily on all classes and on all 
businesses, and that has got to be borne 
in mind when you are trying to start all 
classes of industry again in this country. I 
wish that fact to be borne in mind. If too 
many demands are not put forward by 
certain sections of the community, there is 
plenty of material for employment if all 
classes act with restraint and wisely. There 
was a very admirable passage in my hon- 
orable and gallant friend’s speech in which 
he pointed out the arrears in all parts of the 
world which have not been supplied during 
the last four or five years in some of the 
essential ingredients of work throughout 
the various countries that constitute our 
markets. In railways, in textiles, in ships, 
in furniture, in buildings, there are great 
arrears. All these have got to be made up. 
There is no danger of unemployment if 
certain essential conditions of employment 
are adhered to. 

What are those conditions? First of all, 
confidence must be given to those who are 
responsible for starting the wheels of in- 
dustry and commerce. It is with difficulty 
we can get a move on. There is a great 
hanging back, because men do not quite 
know what is going to happen. There are 
so many doubtful conditions. And if men 
apprehend that an enterprise which they 
propose to start is going to be interrupted 
by some social upheaval they would rather 
not start. They know perfectly well that 
if they begin and something happens, and 
they are caught half-way, they would be 
ruined. Confidence, therefore, is essential 
to setting the wheels of industry and com- 
merce going. Disturbance creates unem- 
ployment, aggravates unemployment, per- 
petuates unemployment. What is the 
second cause of possible unemployment? 
If the cost of production in this country 
becomes so high that it reduces the pur- 
chasing capacity of the community as a 
whole, or puts us out of the markets of the 





world—and both will happen if the cost of 
production is too high—that means dis- 
astrous unemployment. That is why 
one individual trade can not be considered 
without reference to the rest, and I should 
like all sections of the community to bear 
that in mind at the present moment. A 
great increase in the cost of some essential 
ingredients like coal or transport may 
easily destroy our chance of restarting our 
great export industry. We are a great 
exporting country. I believe we exported 
before the war something like £1,000,000,- 


000 worth of goods of all sorts. It was a 
gigantic trade. It used to be computed 
that half of that was wages. Most of 


that trade was conducted on a narrow 
margin. A little change, this way or that 
way, would have given the trade to some 
one else. Four shillings a ton on coal, or 
shillings added for some other ingredients, 
whether it be shipping or other transport, 
or in some other way, may deprive us of 
hundreds of millions of trade in all parts of 
the world. What does that mean to em- 
ployment? It means throwing hundreds of 
thousands of men out of work. I am not 
sure that it might not run to millions. 
Would the miners gain by that in the end? 
No one can consider individual trades 
without reference to their bearing upon 
other trades, and when we talk about 
unemployment, we have got to bear in 
mind those two essential considerations. 
It is a great mistake to imagine that 
there is an inexhaustible reservoir of profit 
that you can dip into at any moment with- 
out burdening any trade or business. 
There is no better illustration than the 
railways. At the beginning of the war the 
railways of this country were making a 
profit of £50,000,000, which produced a 
dividend of under 4 per cent. That is not a 
very extravagant return for capital, a great 
deal of it invested by small people. It is 
not invested in big sums, as a ruie. What 
has happened since the war? Owing to 
increases in one thing or another, in 
wages, curtailment of the hours of labor, 
and increased cost of material, we have 
added ninety million pounds to the cost 
of running the railways. Where is the 
fund of profit there? It is all gone. Who 
is to make it up? The first-class passenger 
will not produce much if you double or 
treble his fare. Every railway manager 
knows that. We have to get it from the 
consumer in some way or other—from 
your third-class passenger, your goods, 
your food. That is the only way to get it. 
I only want every section of the community 
when it puts forward demands to bear 
these essential facts in mind that all these 
demands are passed on to some one else, and 
that there is a stage where if you pass them 
on they crowd on top of some poor industry 
that can barely march now, and it is crusht. 
That means unemployment for somebody. 





The attractive idea that a reduction of 
the hours of labor will provide more 
employment was next examined as follows: 


There is a theory that one way of pro- 
viding employment is by reducing the hours 
of labor, so that there will be enough work 
to go round at the same wages. Reduce 
the hours of labor to what is legitimate 
and what is fair and possible, but to reduce 
them merely in order to create employment 
for exactly the same wage is the one way 
to make unemployment over the whole 
country. I should have thought that that 
stood to reason; it is really so elementary. 
It increases the cost of a particular com- 
modity which a trade is producing, that 
commodity is an ingredient in something 
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“DO-IT-ALL” 
4 TRACTORS 











“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS do all the work on small farms; 
take the place of two horses in most work. They put the small 
farm operator on an equal footing with the big operator. They 
not only plow and harrow, but cultivate any crop that grows. 


You can ride or walk behind the tractor. The work is always 
in plain sight. The tractor is under absolute control—can be 
operated by a boy. Costs less to buy than the keep of a pair 
of horses for a year; does.all the cultivating on big farms 
when the big tractor is laid away. Gives 6 H.P. on the belt. 
Operates lawn mowers, horse mowers and other work. 
Ask for Catalog 7. It's Free. 
CONSOLIDATED GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 202 Fulton Street, New York City 


Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for farm, factory or boats 





4 Farm Ditcher 
CO arti Farm. 
Works in any soil. Makes V-sha: 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
erp. Allsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 
Write fo: 
Owensboro 
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Diabetics 


Tasty, appetizing muffins baked from a flour 
endorsed by dictitians—approved by American 
Medical Association— 


Flour for 
= oo 
Diabetics 
_ A product of the famed Soya bean— 
rich a proteins and fats, with but a 


trace of star 


Write for “Di ” 
Rene Soe ee Seales, Diets for Diabetics 


Five 3-cent stamps bring =: 
plate of muffins or gems. 


39 Grand Ave. Woukesha: Wis: 
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It Only Takes 
a Minute the 
3-in-One Way 


Stops Spring Squeaks 


Thousands of car owners, chauffeurs and 
garage men have adopted the quick, clean, 
easy 3-in-One Oil way of stopping automobile 
spring squeaks. Why don’t you try it? No 
jacking up the car—no loosening of clips— 


no need of a spring spreader—no soiling of 
hands—no frazzling of temper—no trouble 
whatever. Simply take this Handy Oil Can 
and squirt 


3-in-One Oil 


along the edges of the leaves and on the 
ends of the springs. 


3-in-One has wonderful penetrative power. It works 
its way in between the leaves—supplies the lubri- 
cation the spring has been asking for. Squeaking 
stops, rust is prevented, and much breakage of 
springs avoided. Oil your magneto with 3-in-One— 
then you'll always get a fat, hot spark at the right 
firing instant. Ford owners -should try 3-in-One on 
the commutator—making cranking a lot easier. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 
15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Our Special Automobile Circular tells how 3-in-One 
brightens up car bodies, polishes the nickel parts, cleans 
the wind-shield, prevents rust on metal parts, preserves upholstery. Ask 
us to send you a copy—and a liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165-KAM Broadway NEW YORK 








else; if you put up the price you diminish 
the purchasing capacity, and if you dimip- 
ish the purchasing capacity you diminish 
employment. Not only that, but, as I haye 
pointed out, you destroy the overseas 
trade upon which this country depends 
more than any country in the world. ] 
would despair if the working classes of the 
country did not realize that elementary 
fundamental principle. But I am supe 
they do. You may by this process gain 
something which looks like a big wage, 
but in the end you increase the cost of 
everything. See what happened in Russia, 
‘The workers there seemed to be getting 
sumptuous wages. They ran up to the 
most splendid figures, but when they went 
into a shop with these wages, what could 
they buy for them? Go there with a £5 
note and you will buy as much as you 
could buy here very often for 1s. 6d. What 
is the good of wages being increased for 
those people? Puffed-up wages which look 
good on paper—and they’are paper—as if 
the working classes at last were coming 
into their own. They are being cheated 
by that system at every step, and they are 
beginning to discover it. There are 
legitimate means by which the Government 
can assist employment. Take the housing 
problem. My right honorable friend asked 
me a question about what we were doing. 
He ventured to say that not one single step 
had been taken. He is quite misinformed. 
As a matter of fact, the Ministry of Sup- 
plies has already taken the most gigantic 
steps to prepare for the housing program. 
They have ordered material on a very con- 
siderable seale which will provide em- 
ployment—bricks, windows, and _ doors, 
and all the material which is essential for 
the building of houses. That is one method. 
There is the development of the ways of 
communication which will open up the 
resources of the country. That will pro- 
vide legitimate employment while it 
enriches the country at the same time. 
There are projects like afforestation and 
settlement on the land which provide for 
the healthiest means of employment which 
any state can provide for its people in the 
greatest industry in the land. 





Mr. Lloyd George urges the workers to 
follow the advice of their labor-leaders. 
But if they refuse, and prefer the path of 
anarchy, then they will be treated as 
enemies of the nation. To quote his words: 


Then as to the causes of this unrest—I 
am bound to be frank with the House. One 
of them was dealt with by my right hon- 
orable friend, and T am not going to deal 
with them all. There is the sedulous at- 
tempt which has been made for years to 
undermine confidence in trade-union lead- 
ers. Why? It has produced indiscipline 
which is often beyond the control of the 
trade-union: it has almost made collective 
bargaining impossible. And I can not 
conceive anything more fatal to the in- 
dustrial life of this country. <A trade-union 
leader acquires in the course of years 
knowledge and experience in the course of 
his business; more than one side and one 
aspect are forced upon his vision, and he 
gets to know things which otherwise would 
never have been brought to his notice. 
Knowledge and experience give responsi- 
bility, and the moment they exercise that 
responsibility they are attacked. Their 
influence is undermined, distrust and sus 
picion creep over them, and the result is 
distrust where there ought to be con- 
fidence, and it is almost impossible to do 
business in some trades. I have had somie” 
experience of it. Why is this done? I 
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$3 per month 





oesa $43 saving attract you? 


Or would you as soon pay $100 for a Typewriter? 


We offer here the $100 Oliver easy for you to And all A E . W 
for $57. The identical Model 9, without changing the{Oliver an iota. n asier ay 
without the slightest change in e Impossible 
design or workmanship. Our Simple Plan ra . 
" 3 - ‘ i Pore liv . 2 The new Oliver plan makes it 
The Oliver would still be priced _You_ may - order Oliver tor possible for all to own a_ type- 
at $100 if we had to sell it by our Free Trial direct this ad- wesiee’: The change in price 
former methods. a I a or i it saves you $43.00. Our free trial 
A —or further information, if you rr oad prs Tre . 
The lower price comes from our desive yw — ag OH. . —4 nett oe 
new, economical method of dis- : x demonstrates the great faith this 
tribution. You benefit by this You need send no money in ad- Company has in its product. 
saving. vance. The Oliver must sell it- Could ibis Company afford to 
‘ . self. When it try it out send its machines by the thou- 
You obtain now a new Oliver 9, as if it were your own. Compare sand for free trial if it was not 
our latest and best model—the its workmanship. its ser sure of the absolute satisfaction it 
same $100 value—for only $57. If viceable design and manufacture. affords its users? 
any typewriter is worth $100, : =e 7 : 3 : Ss 
it 46 a a eedy, durable Oliver If you agree that it is the fin Could it afford to permit its 
s speedy, able : : : 
I ’ est typewriter at any price, and customers a year and a half to 
want to keep it, then send us $3 pay for its product if it was not 
Our War Lesson per month until the $57 is paid. absolutely confident of its greater 
. . ° HP ? » ~ , 
. By this plan you can use it while durability Could any company 


During the war we learned paying. 
that it was unnecessary to have AS 
great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. 


If, after trying it five days, you 
do not wish to 
back, express collect. 


it, ship it ? a 
cae. ther information. There are two 
We even 


do more? 


Note that the coupon brings 
either a free trial Oliver or fur- 


places to check; mark which you 


We were also able to discontinue refund _the out-going transporta prefer. Note how simple ‘the 
many other superfluous _ sales tion charges. whole plan is. How you deal 
methods During this trial you are not directly with the manufacturer. 
é . under the slightest obligation to Then mail the coupon today. 
You now become your own sales- buy. You can keep it or return 
man under this plan. You are it, according to your own opinion The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


the sole judge of its performance 
and merit. No eager solicitor need 
influence you. 


of its worth. 


Every possible money-saving, * 
short-cut policy has been adopted. 
Every way to make it simple and 


Over 700,000 Sold! 


Among the famous © oe ed the ytd are: . “ 
Steel Corporation, ncyclopedia ritannica, art, 
Schaffner & Marx, National Cie Bank of N. Y., Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Columbia Graphophone Co., Boston 
Elevated Railways, Otis Elevator Company, Morris & 
Co.—hundreds of similar concerns and thousands ,of 
individuals. (onde) 












1033 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1033 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘a Ship me a new Oliver §Nine for five days free inspection. 
If keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is a 
his does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 


Name 
te bain os okay inn dthbeaceedblcs 
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Figure work by “touch” 
system now a reality 


Sunpstranp—the simplest figure machine— makes 
speedy “touch” system figure work a true reality. SunpstRanp 
simple keyboard—with all 10 keys at finger tips—and 
arranged in natural “one-two-three” order—is the reason. 

Sunpsrranp “one-hand” operation gives sub-totals and 
= totals—printed in red. Writing is always in sight. 

andle pull is short and snappy. 

SunpstranpD small size and _ weight permits carrying 
to private or — office, factory or shipping room— 
wherever the figure work may be. Saves buying separate 
machines for each department to stand idle much of 
the time. 

Sunpstranp adds, multiplies, subtracts, divides— figures 
interest, chain discounts, payrolls, costs and invoices— 
easier, faster and more accurately than you ever thought 
possible with a mere machine. 


-—————-Write for Booklet 
Investigate SUNDSTRAND and you will choose it—just as have | 
the biggest and most careful buyers everywhere. A request | 
brings demonstration without annoying solicitation. 





SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 
General Offices and Factory, 2500 Eleventh St., Rockford, Ill. 
Sales and Service Stations in Principal Cities 





ADDING MACHINE 


All keys at finger tips—arranged in 
“one-two-three” order—for speedy 
“Touch”. System Figure Writing! 

















is done undoubtedly by some for the very 
reason that anarchy is the only thing that 
ean follow—and that is what they are after, 
Anarchy is their aim, and anarchy is the 
purpose of some of those men who are seek- 
ing to destroy, not merely trade-unionism, 
but the state. ...... 

There are men in certain trades at present 
who are undoubtedly urging their leaders 
to use the power which they have got to 
hold up business. We had some very 
strong words about that from my right 
honorable friend. I have one or two words 
to say about that on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Every demand which is put 
forward by any body of workmen the 
Government are bound to examine, and 
they will examine it fairly and carefully, 
with a view to removing any legitimate 
grievance and to redress any unfairness 
or inequalities. But any demand which is 
prest forward with a view, not to obtain- 
ing fair conditions, but with ulterior 
motives—to hold up and to overthrow the 
existing order and to destroy government, 
relying not upon the justice of the claim, 
but the brute force which is behind it, then 
may I say as to that, on behalf of the 
Government, in all solemnity, we are 
determined to fight Prussianism in the 
industrial world exactly as we fought it 
on the Continent of Europe, with the whole 
might of the nation. Whether it be em- 
ployers or employed, when anybody uses 
force in order to drive an unfair bargain 
with the community, we are bound to 
fight that with the whole might of the 
nation, or we cease to be a government. 

I have already indicated that the first 
thing we have got to do is to get peace, 
You will not get settlement in the world 
until you have peace. These disturbances 
are interfering with the making of peace, 
and they are making it difficult to make 
peace. Every morning before I went to 
the Peace Conference I had messages from 
London about a strike, and when I returned 
in the evening about another strike— 
trade-union leaders thrown over and bar- 
gains repudiated, and, I do not mind saying 
it, I think it would have been to the ad- 
vantage of the Peace Conference if I had 
been able to remain there for a few days 
longer. These disturbances are promoting 
the very evils which they are supposed to 
be intended to work against and to get rid 
of—they are making peace difficult. 

I really appeal to men of all sections to 
consider seriously the effect of demands 
which are made upon the community 
merely upon the strength of foree behind 
them. I know the perils, I know the 
dangers, and I have carefully reckoned the 
cost, and I say deliberately that if the 
people of this country are prepared to face 
both the peril and the cost with the cour- 
age, endurance, and patience which they 
have exhibited in the face of an equally 
great enemy, and if all classes of the com- 
munity are prepared to make the neces 
sary sacrifices for the security and freedom 
of industry on which the future of this land 
and the happiness of its people really de 
pend, then I am prepared to say with full 
knowledge that no section of the com- 
munity, however powerful it may be, eam 
or will be allowed to hold up the whole 
nation. Claims we will examine, and Wé 
will devote the whole of our strength @ 
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setting right and redressing all legitimate” 
grievances. But I appeal to the common 





sense of all sections of the community # 
that the victory won so largely by 
heroism and tenacity of this great nat 
in five years of sacrifice shall not 7 
wantonly dissipated in a few weeks” 
frenzied strife. ~ 3 E 
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MORE MILES 


at less cost 


HE war taught America a lot of things 


about the value of good roads and the way 
to build highways that will be permanent. 


A marked decrease in the cost of road-building 
equipment and materials, combined with a large 
increase in available labor, means that the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars appropriated by States 
and the nation for road construction will soon add 
thousands of miles of good roads—the best roads 
—to the highway system of the United States. 


The demands of the reconstruction period require 
that you make even greater use of your car than 
during the days of the war. 


Adjustment 
Guarantee 
QUAKER TIRES are made to meet present conditions. 
They are sturdy and reliable; built to stand up to the 
grind of daily use and, if need be, \“‘buck’’ bad roads. 
Because they are built for service, QUAKER TIRES have 


demonstrated that they are “‘Miles Cheaper.” No better 
time than NOW to QUAKERIZE your car. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBES. Absolutely pure rubber of 
the finest grade, made into tubes by our multiple process, 
makes MULTI-TUBES the best tubes it is possible 
to produce. The tensile strength and endurance of 
MULTI-TUBES will surprise you. 


Dealers in all large cities and most important towns. 
Applications for representation will be considered from 
lading dealers in certain territories where there are no 
QUAKER TIRE dealers. 
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Clark Disc Steel W heels 
Give Long Life to Trucks 


Good or bad roads have no 
terrors for Clark Equipped 
Trucks. Clark Disc Steel 
Wheels will outwear~ any 
trucks; they require no atten- 
tion. 

Clark Axles. give 12 to 

14 inches road clearance. 


Clark Equipment is found only on good motor trucks 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN MICHIGAN 


















WHILE TOMMY AND “ POILU” WAITED 
FOR THE YANKS “OVER THERE” 





MERICA, the power and vigor of 

America, on its way to add the final 
qushing blow to Germany—this theme 
ns with an electric tingie through the 
iter chapters of Coningsby Dawson’s new 
gries of war-letters, ‘Living Bayonets” 
Doran). There is no ‘“‘spread-eagleism” 
sbout the author’s testimony to the im- 
portance of our part in the war, for Mr. 
Dawson’s first allegiance was to England 
md to the Canadian artillery regiment 
yith which he fought. As he puts it with 
gme sharpness, ‘‘We could have won 
yithout the Yanks—we’re sure of that. 
(ill, we’re glad they’re coming, and we 
vik jauntily. We may die before the 
pomise is sufficiently fulfilled to tell. 
What does that matter? The Yanks are 
ming. We shall not have died in vain. 
They will reap the peace for the world 
vhich our blood has sown.” 

In other parts of these collected letters, 
the writer lets it be known that, in his 
inion, we were rather slow to grasp the 
weessity of making the world safe for 
democracy, but he is fully appreciative of 
the dimensions which the American effort 
rached before the end, and such significant 
imidents as the American capture of Hamel, 
in conjunction with the Australians, on 
july 4, 1918, are understood at their full 
value, and eloquently described. Of this 
fourth of July celebration he writes under 
date of July 10: 


The attack that the Americans put on 
a July 4 is, to my mind, one of the most 
significant things that has happened yet. 
Their battle-cry, ‘‘ Lusitania,’ says every- 
thing in one word concerning their pur- 
pse in coming to France. If I were a 
Hun I should find it more terrifying than 
the most astounding statements of arma- 
ments and men. I can picture the enemy 
in those old shell-holes of the Somme that 
Iknow so well. It’s early morning and a 
lw white mist steals ghostlike over that 
vast graveyard, where crumbling trenches 
and broken entanglements mark the resting 
places of the dead. The enemy would be 
sepy-eyed with his long vigil, but with 
the vanishing of night he would fancy him- 
if safe. Suddenly, hurled through the 
dawn, comes the ery “Lusitania!” It 
must have sounded like the voice of con- 
sience—the old and boasted sin for 
which medals were struck, the infamy of 
which was worn as a decoration, rising out 
of the past to exact suffering for suffering, 
panic for panic, blood for blood. Whoever 
chose that battle-cry was a poet—he said 
werything in the shortest and most re- 
memberable way. America is in France to 
atas the revenge of God. She has suffered 
inthe spirit what France has suffered in the 
flesh; through being in France she has 
larned from the French the justice of 
passionate, punishing hate. I can think 
that somewhere beneath the Atlantic the 
bodies of murdered children sat up at that 
ay; I can believe that the souls of their 
mothers went over the top with those 
American boys. ‘‘ Lusitania!” The white- 
hot anger of chivalry was in the ery. 

Yes, and we, too, are learning to hate. 
years we have hesitated to dogmatize 

















as to which side God favors; but now, 
since hospitals have been bombed and the 
women who came to nurse us have been 
slaughtered, Cromwell’s religious arrogance 
has taken possession of our hearts—‘‘ Let 
God arise, and let his enemies be scat- 
tered.’’ When it was only we men who were 
wounded and killed by the Hun we could 
afford to regard him with an amused 
tolerance, but now—. This is how we 
have changed; we should welcome our 
chance to kill at close quarters and to for- 
get mercy. This time last year we were 
proud to say that we have no personal 
animosity for the individual German; it 
sounded so strong and impartial. We don’t 
feel that way now; can’t feel that way. 
At last, because of our women who are 
dead, we have learned the magnanimity of 
hatred. Germany has entered a new phase 
of the war—a phase which her persistent 
brutality has created. She will find no 
more smiling faces on our side of No Man’s 
Land when she lifts up her hands, shouting 
‘**Kamerad!”” We are not her comrades; 
we never shall be again so long as our race- 
memory lasts. Like Cain, the brand of 
murder is on her forehead and the hand of 
every living creature is against her. When 
she pleads with us her common humanity, 
we will answer “ Lusitania!’’ and charge 


across the Golgothas and the mists of the | 
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dawn, driving her into oblivion with the | 


bayonet. No truth of the spirit which her 
voice utters will ever be truth for us again. 
It has taken four years to teach us our 
lesson; we were slow; we gave quarter; 
but we have learned. 


The next letter, a brief one, deals with | 


the dishonoring of an officer who had pre- 
ferred to live a coward rather than to die 
a hero. He had been sentenced to be shot, 
but the sentence was commuted to one 
by the terms of which only “‘his honor was 
to be buried.” 


France, July 11, 1918. 
I've returned from being with the in- 
fantry and am back with my battery now. 
For the next few days I shall probably be 
out of touch with my incoming mail. 





I have spoken several times to you about | 


the test of war; how it acknowledges one 
chief virtue—courage. A man may be a 
poet, painter, may speak with the tongue 
of angels; but if he has not courage, he is 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
The other day I was accidentally the wit- 
ness to the promulgation of a court martial. 
The man was an officer; he had been sen- 
tenced to be shot, but the order had been 
changed to cashiering. There, in the sun- 
light, all his brother officers were drawn up 
at attention. Across the fields the men 
whom he had commanded were playing 
baseball. He was led out bare-headed. 
The sentence and the crime for which he 
had been sentenced were read aloud to him 
in an unsteady voice. When that was 
ended, an officer stept forward and stript 
the buttons and the badges of rank from 
his uniform. It was like a funeral at which 
his honor was buried. Under an escort, 
he was given “ Right Turn,” and marched 
away to meet the balance of life that re- 
mained. In peace times he’d have been 
reckoned a decent-looking chap, a little 
smart, but handsome—the kind of fellow 
of whom some mother must have been proud 
and whom probably at least one girl loved. 
A tall chap, too—six feet at least. I see 
him standing in the strong sunlight {white- 
faced and dumb—better dead—despised. 
His fate was the fate which many of us 
feared before we put on khaki when the 
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‘VENUS 


Everp ointed 


PENC CIL 549 


HIS convenient 
VENUS Holder 
(849) holding the 
smooth, even, lasting 
VENUS lead, abso- 
lutely immune from grit, 
makes a wonderful pencil 
§ for writing or retouching: 
always full length. 
A much appreciated gift. 





> 


849. Holder, any degree, $.35 ea. 
842. Refill leads, any degree, $.60 
per of six. 


No. 849 Holder, made 
in 16 degrees 5B to 9H. 
For each degree of lead 
there is a correspond- 
ing holder—ié6 in all. 


MERICAN PENCIL CO. New Yorn 


. (Pocket, HB degree, $.25 ea. 
857. Refill leads, $.50 per doz. 
For 839 HB degree. 


No. 839 is a short pen- 
cil, handy for the vest 
pocket or shopping bag. 
Never needs sharpen- 
ing and is always 
ready. 
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If your dealer hasn't 
these write us direct. 


Makers also of the famous 
Venus Drawing Pencils 


17 degrees 


American Lead Pencil Co. | 
223 Fifth Avenue, New York \ 
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As pure as any contection can be made 
Produced in a model, new and absolutely san 
itary factory. Mail orders filled anywhere. 
Sent in a protected carton—each PRALINE jj 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 
P. O. or ey Money Orders, or Personal 
Checks received 
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Sent Parcel Post—prepaid, ies 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
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iRUSCO 


CLUTCH FACINGS 
For Heavy Duty 


S EMPLOYED in heavy industrial 
work, the tremendous gripping 
power and great durability of Rusco ‘1s 
tried to the utmost and makes good. 
Special Rusco looms are able to pro- 
duce webbing wide enough and heavy 
enough for the largest crane or elevator. 


The material used for all Rusco brake linings 
and clutch facings, is solidly woven from the 
finest long fibre asbestos, with brass wire, and so 
treated and processed as to insure its surface 
against oil and water. 


The solidity and quality of Rusco prod- 
ucts are the direct result of 88 years 
of constant study and practice of / / 
heavy weaving. When buying clutch / / 
facings or brake bands for extra / 
heavy duty, be sure. to secure / 
Rusco. It will prove most service- 

able and economical. , Let us 

tell you how. 
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The Russell Mfg. Company 


Home Office 513 Russell Ave. 
Middletown, Conn. 
NEW YORK CITY 
349 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
1438 Michigan Ave. 
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Belting. t oe 1830 
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call first came. We had feared that We 
might not be able to stand the test and 
might be shot behind the lines. How and 
why we can stand it, we ourselves can not 
say. It was all a gamble at the start, 
Here was one man who had failed. The 
arithmetic of his spiritual values was at 
fault; he had chosen bitter life when death 
would have been splendid. 

This must all sound very strange to you 
in your environment, where your honor 
and life are safe. Perhaps [ should not 
intrude such scenes upon you. 


The mail, bringing life in the outside 
world into sharp contrast with life in the 
trenches, inspires the four following letters, 
Descriptions of ‘‘trench life,’’ such as we 
have become familiar with through dozens 
of ‘“‘personal narratives,’ are not her, 
except in essentials—or quintessentials— 
but the effect of war’s brute power upon 
Mr. Dawson’s sensitive and well-civilized 
powets of observation results in bits of 
philosophy, poetry, of description that 
seem less description than life itself, 
Under date of July 15 he writes: 


The mail has just come up to us. The 
runner stuck his head into the hole in the 
trench where I live and shoved in a pile of 
letters. ‘‘How many for me?” I asked, 
“All of them,” he said. 

I’m all alone at the battery, the Major 
having gone forward to reconnoiter a posi- 
tion and all the other subalterns being 
away on duties—so I’ve had a quiet brows- 
ing through my correspondence. A Hun 
eat sits at the top of the dugout across the 
trench and blinks at me. We found him 
on the position. He’s fat and sleek and 
plausible-looking. I can’t get it out of my 
mind that he’s kept up his strength by 
battening on the corpses of his forme 
owners. Between the guns theré are two 
graves: one to an unknown British and 
the other to an unknown German soldier, 

The battle-field itself stretcheS away all 
billowy with hay for miles and miles, 
When a puff of wind blows across it, it 
rustles like fire. The sides of the trenches 
are gay with poppies and cornflowers. The } 
larks sing industriously overhead and 
above them, like the hum of a swarm of 
bees, pass the fighting planes. Miles to the 
rear I can hear the strife of bands, playing 
their battalions up to the line. A brave, 
queer, battling world! If one lives to be old 
he will talk about these days and persuade 
himself that he longs to be back, if the time 
ever comes when life has lost its challenge. 

The Hun doesn’t seem to be as frisky 
as he was in March and April. Now that 
he’s quieting down, we begin to lose our 
hatred and to speak of him more tolerantly 
again. But whatever may be said in his 
defense, he’s a nasty fellow. 


Since I started this letter I’ve dined, 
done a lot of work, watched a marvelous 
sunset, and received orders to push up for 
ward very early in the morning. I shall 
probably send you a line from the 0. P. 
The mystery of night has settled down. 


‘Round the western rim of the horizon there 


is still a stain of red. Under the dusk 
limbers and pack-horses crawl along mud 
trails and sunken roads. We _ become 
populous when night has fallen. 
France, July 17, 1918. 
To-night brought a great wad of Amer 
ican papers. What a time America is 
having—all shouting and anticipation of 
glory without any suspicion of the @ 
War’s fine when it’s khaki and drumg 
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More than Half a Million square feet of 
Barrett Specification Roofs 
protect the great Remington Arms Plant 
< be type of roof to be used ona huge job like this cannot be decided 


on the basis of individual preference. Nor can experimenting be RON AS. 
tolerated. For the investment is too large and the consequences of a 
mistake are too serious. When architects and engineers face a roofing 
job like this they have to get right down to proved facts and figures. for 20 years 
They have to be absolutely sure on four points. 

















First. That from start to finish they will get just The 20-Year Guaranty 


the kind of a roof they specify, with no chance for 0. “ , 

“skimping” or substituting inferior materials. A? Barrett Specificat oe hashed Atte nee all 
Second. That the manufacturer of the roofing and over in all cities of 25,000 population and 
materials is thoroughly reliable, and has had long more, and in smaller places where our Inspection 
and successful experience in the roofing busiriess. Gocakes igidpalalie 

Third. That the roof will positively. be trouble- 
proof and free from maintenance expense for a long 
period of years. 


























This Surety Bond exempts the owner from all expense 
for repairs or up-keep on his roof for = It is 


: , issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Balti- 
Fourth. That it shall be the most economical roof more, one of the largest Surety Companies in America. 


possible to obtain, not as to first cost, but, what is of 


greater importance, as to cost per year of service. Our only requirements are that The Barret Specifi- 


cation dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed 


Because Barrett Specification Roofs meet all and that the roofing contractor shall be approved by 
of these requirements better than any other us and his work subject to our inspection. 

type of roof, they were selected to cover these Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build roofs 
great buildings. ourselves,we are put in a position where we can actually 


guarantee the delivery of the long years of service 
which Barrett toofs are capable of giving. 


Barrett Floor. and Foundation Water-proofing 
Barrett materials were used not only on thé roofs of the buildings of this great 


Today the standard covering for permanent 
buildings, is a Barrett Specification Roof. It 
takes the base rate of insurance. It costs less 


per year of service than any other type of glen, _ dae water-proof the fend i eee — 
. -~Rok Flooring; 966,000 -water- . 
permanent roof. It is guaranteed for 20 years. Joat of Tar Rok Ficovins: 066,000 square fest of two-ply Soor-water-prochng 
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GMC Trucks Serving 
200 Lines of Business 


The use of GMC Trucks in more than 200 lines of 
business has a significance that is best explained by 
referring to the outstanding features of the trucks 
themselves. 


To begin with, six standard sizes, ranging from 34 
tons to 5 tons, when equipped with suitable bodies, 
are adaptable to the widest differences in weight and 
character of load. 


Then, so large is the factor of safety that in handling 
such a wide variety of goods as 200 lines of business 
represent, GMC Trucks have proved universally 
dependable. 


Again, from the standpoint of power and general 
roadability, GMC chassis units are so judiciously 


G 


rated and proportioned as to perfectly balance the 
engineering plan. 

Everywhere in the mechanical make-up of every 
GMC Truck there is a big reserve factor—more power} s 


more gear strength, greater chassis flexibility thanj' 
may ever be needed. 


These are a few of the more important points of; 
which are based the selection of GMC Trucks i 
more than 200 lines of business. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cite 
ea) 


C TRUCKS 














}I go forward again. 


fifth Avenue—if it wasn’t tortured bodies, 
proken hearts, and blinded eyes. Where I 
am the dead lie thick beneath the sod; 
poppies pour like blood across the land- 
‘ape and cornflowers stand tall in sockets 
yofeyes. The inscription, ‘‘Unknown 
r,” is written on many crosses that 
w like weeds from the shell-holes. All 
the feet that marched away with shouting 
now lie silent; their owners have even lost 
their names. Could death do more? 
Where I live at present everything is 
blasted, stagnant, decayed, morose. War’s 


from the pavement. : 

It isn’t that I’m angry with people for 
seizing life and being gay. We’re gay out 
here—but we’ve earned the right. “Many 
of us are happier than. we ever were in our 
lives. ‘Why not? For the first time we’re 
quite sure every minute of the day that 
were doing right. -And that .certainly is 
the only excuse for being happy while 
the front line is suffering the tortures of 
thedamned. - ; 

I®ame down this morning from doing 
forward work; it’ has been raining in 
torrente and the trenches were awash. -I 
sleep to-night at the battery and to-morrow 
It’s really great fun 
forward when it’s fine. All day you watch 
the Hun country for signs of movement 
and-snipe his support-trenches and back- 
country. Far away on the horizon you 
watch plumes of smoke trail from the 
chimneys of his towns and try to guess 
his intentions and plans. War’s the great- 
est game of the intellect yet invented; very 
little of its success to-day is due to brute 
strength 





Cities 
(68) 





It's night now. I’m sitting in my shirt- 
sleeves, writing by the light of-.a candle 
inanempty bottle. A row is going on out- 
side as of ‘‘armed men falling down- 
stairs,” to borrow Stevenson’s phrase. 
It's really more like a dozen celestial cats 
with kettles tied to their tails. I wonder 
what God thinks of it all; of all the kings, 
he alone is silent and takes no sides, not- 
withstanding the Kaiser’s ‘‘ Me und Gott.” 

My jolly little major has just looked 
up to suggest that the war won’t be ended 
until all the world is under arms. He’s 
an optimist. 


France, July 18, 1918. 

I'm up forward, sitting on a bank, 
looking at the Hun country through a 
hedge. I know you'd give anything to be 
with me. In front there’s a big curtain of 
sea-gray sky, against which planes crawl 
like flies. A beautiful half-moon looks 
down at me with the tragic face of Harle- 
quin. Far away across a plain furrowed 
by shell-fire the spires and domes of cities 
in the captured territory shine. Like all 
forbidden lands, there are times when the 
Hun country looks exquisitely and unreally 
beautiful, as tho it were tempting us to 
cross the line. 

I've just left off to watch a squadron 
of enemy planes which have been attempt- 
ing to get across to our side. Everything 
has opened up on them; machine guns are 
spouting their luminous trails of tracer 
bullets; archies are bursting little cotton- 
wool clouds of death between them and 
their desire. They evidently belong to a 
creus, for they’re slipping and tumbling 
and looping like great gulls to whom the air 
native. Ah, now they’ve given it up and 
are going home thwarted. I wonder what 
the poor old moon thinks of all these antics 
and turmoils in the domain which has been 
hers absolutely for so many eons of nights. 
_ The horrible and the beautiful blending 
Man eestasy, that is what war is to-day. 


afine spectacle for those who only cheer’ 





All one’s senses are unnaturally sharpened 
for the appreciation of both happiness and 
pain. You walk down a road where a shell 
fell a minute ago;- the question always in 
your mind is, ‘Why wasn’t I there?”’” You 


shrug your shoulders and smile, ‘I may 


be there next time’’—and bend all your 


energies toward being merry to-day. - The. 


threat of the end is very provocative -of 
intensity. ited : 

It’s nearly dark now and I’m writing -by 
the moonlight. 
the angels were -having pfllow-fights” in 
their bedrooms by the row that’s going on 
in the sky. And there was a time when the 
occasional trolley beneath my window.used 
to keep me awake at night! 
| Five a.me The letters came last night. 
You may imagine.the place in which I read 
them—lying on a kind of coffin-shelf in a 
Hun dugout with the usual buzzing of 
battened- flies and the usual: smell and 
snoring of an unwashed B. C. party. 
How good it is to.receive letters; _they’re 
the only future we have. After I’d sent the 
runner down to the battery I had to go for- 
ward to a Gomorrha of fallen roofs, which 
stands almost on the edge of No Man’s 
Land. Stagnant shell-holes, rank weeds, 
the silence of death, lay all about me, and 
along the horizon the Hun flares and 
rockets danced an impish jig “of © joy. 
When the war is ended we shall miss these 
nights.. Strange as it sounds, we shall look 
back on them with wistfulness and regret. 
Our souls will never again bristle with the 
same panic of terror and daring. We shall 
become calm fellows, filling out our waist- 
coats to a contented rotundity; no one will 
believe that we were once the first fighting 
troops of the European cockpit. We shall 
argue then, where to-day we strike. We 
shall have to preach to make men good, 
whereas to-day we club vice into stupor. 
We shall miss these nights. 

I glance up from my pages and gaze out 
through the narrow slit from which I 
observe. I see the dear scarlet poppies 
shining dewy amid the yellow dandelions 
and wild ox-eyed daisies. I am very happy 
this morning. The world seems a good 
place. For the moment I have. even given 
over to detesting the Hun. With luck, I 
tell myself, I shall sit in old gardens again 
and read the old volumes, and laugh with 
the same dear people that I used to love. 
With luck—but when? 


France, July 19, 1918. 

We’re all sitting round the table studying 
maps of the entire Western Front and 
prophesying the rapid downfall of the Hun. 
It’s too early to be optimistic, but things 
are going excellently and the American 
weight is already beginning to be felt. It 
may take two years to reach the Rhine, 
but we shall get there. Until we do get 
there, I don’t think we shall be content to 
stop. We may not all be above ground for 
the end; but people who are like us will 
be there. 


One. might, iniagine’ that’ 


The Literary Digest 


My batman has just returned to the | 


guns from the wagon-lines, bringing me 
two letters and a post-card. 
most welcome. After reading them I went 
out into the moonlight to walk over to the 
guns, and, such is the nature of this coun- 


try, tho the journey was only two hundred | 


yards, I lost myself. Everything that was 
once a landmark is leveled flat—there’s 
nothing but shell-holes covered with 
tangled grass, barbed wire, exploded shell- 
cases, and graves. I can quite understand 
how men have wandered, clean across No 
Man’s Land and found themselves the 
guests of the Hun. 

I think I once mentiéned the man we 


. 


They were | 
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At the Theatre 


-—or any other place where 
crowds gather, keep a Zymole 
Trokey in your mouth, They 

‘ are not cough drops, but mildly 
antiseptic throat pastilles of 
real worth—pufe and pleasant. 


Have them with you—use 
them fréély. Used by singers, 
speakers, smokers and all who 
appreciate a clear voice. At 
drug stores. 

On a Zymole Trokey diet 

Audiences might be quiet! 


Not a cougher interfering 
With the simple joy of hearing! 


A MUTUAINREN ETE NESE THe 


I Wane) ae RY 


FOR a oe ed THROATS 





A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “ The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 





That warning tickle in your 
throat is trying to tell you of 
the ap’ cold. 






be depended pon vo stop the harsh, 
‘Tee “hack” of the most stubborn 
Afford immediate relief to sore, 
throats, and save needless doctors 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 









Milwaukee, Wis, 
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My 10 years with a Corn 


By a woman who typifies millions 



























I had, like most women, two 
or three pet corns, which re- 
mained with me year after 
year. 


I suppose that one was ten 
years old. It had spoiled 
thousands of hours for me. 


Of course | pared and pad- 
ded them, but the corns re- 


mained. 


Then Somebody Told Me 


_Then somebody told me of 
Blue-jay. | promised to get it, 
and did. 

| applied it to my oldest corn, 
and it never pained again. In 
two days | removed it, and the 
whole corn disappeared. 





It was amazing—two days of utter comfort, then the 
com was gone. 

That day I joined the millions who keep free from corns in this 
way. If acorn appears,! apply a Blue-jay promptly, and it goes. 

I've forgotten what corn aches were. 

I have told these facts so often that not a woman | know has 
corns. Now | gladly write them for this wider publication. 

Certainly corns are unnecessary. Paring and padding are need- 
less. Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 


When a corn can be ended by applying a Blue-jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And anyone who will can prove the 
facts tonight. 


@o--= BA Blue-jay 
MJ The Scientific Corn Ender 


How Blue-jay Acts 


wih athin, soft, prtecting ring Stops Pain Instantly 


the pressure. 

jp Bis the B& Bwax, centered on Ends Corms Completely 
C is rubber ec. It 

Elle one and sind ate 25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, pushers 2,5 sited Paiants Cong New w Yark.Tertate 














how he was no good as a cook until T go 
word that his wife had been drowned ip 
Canada; his grief seemed to give him, 
new pride in himself, and since his digas. 
ter our meals have been excellent. This 
morning I found a curious document on my 
table, which ran as follows: ‘“‘Sir, I kan 
cock without stuff to cock with.” IT wa 
at a loss to discover its meaning for some 
time. Why couldn’t he cock? Why shoul 
he want to cock? How does one eogk? 
And whether he could or couldn’t cock, 
why should he worry me about it? 

Then the widower presented himsdt 
standing sooty and forlorn in the trene) 
outside the mess. The mystery wa 
cleared up. 

The mess-cart is just up, and I’m going 
to send this off, that it may reach you, 
day earlier. 


Not so cheerful is this letter, written ip 
those days late in July when it was th 
consensus of enlightened Allied opinion 
that the war would have to go on for tw 
years more at least. ‘‘I believe that,” 
writes Mr. Dawson, “and yet: I hope.” 
He hopes because, along the roads of France 
and in trench and gun-pit ‘“‘you can hea 
one song being sung~by ‘Tommies and 
poilus”’—a doggerel kind of a song, and yet 
with the hope of the world in every note 
and word of it. It breaks through the 
gloom of the latter part of this letter, a 
the. Yanks whom it tells about broke 
through every piece of German line they 
were sent against. He writes, under date 
of July 23, 1918: 


I’m sitting in my ‘“summer-hous’” 
on the trench. One side is unwalled ani 
exposed to the weather; a curtain d 
camouflage stretches over the front and 
disguises the fact that I am ‘‘in residenee,” 
For the last twenty-four hours it’s bea 
raining like mad, blowing a hurricane, ani 
thundering as tho all the clouds hads 
sneezing fit at once. You can imagine the 
state of the trenches and my own drownel 
condition when | returned to the battery this 
morning from niy tour of duty up front. 
It seems hardly credible that in so shorts 
time mud could become so muddy. Hov- 
ever, I usually manage to enjoy mysel. 
Yesterday while at the O. P. I reads 
ripping book by “O” with almost—not 
quite—the Thomas Hardy touch. It ws 
called ‘‘The Ship of Stars,” and published 
in 1899. Where it fails, when compare 
with Hardy, is in the thinness of its story 
and unreality of its plot. It has all the 
characters for a Titanic drama, but having 
created them, ‘‘O” is afraid to let them 
the brutes they would have been. How 
many novelists have failed through ther 
determination to be quite gentlemanly when 
merely to have been men would have made 
them famous! If ever I have a chance 
again I shall depict men as I have se 
them out here—animals, capable of animal 
lusts, who have angels living in their hears. 

To-day has the complete autumn tou; 
we begin to think of the coming wile 
with its drenched and sullen melanchdy— 
its days and nights of chill and damp, 
telescoping one into another in a gy 
monotony of grimness. Each summer the 
troops have told themselves, ‘‘We have 
spent our last winter in France,” but 


have cooking for our mess at press ; 

























ways and always there has been another. 

Yet rain and mud and melancholy have 
their romance—they lend a blurred # 
pearance of timeliness to a landscape 
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This Card Index 
Addresses Itself on All Forms 


U= a telephone? Of course you do! Make carbon 
copies to save useless effort? Certainly! And for 
the same reason you will use this “Card Index that Addresses 
Itself" when you realize its saving—its 100% accuracy— its 
speed and many conveniences! 


Only ONE letter or figure at a time with pen or typewriter! 
But a COMPLETE name and address (or other data) at 
a SINGLE stroke of the Addressograph! No wonder it's 15 
times faster and Error Proof! No wonder thousands of offices 


recommend to you, this EASIER, FASTER, and BETTER way. 


No limit to size or nature of forms used. Fill in letters 
or head and date statements! Address circulars or list 
names on sheets, just as you please! 


FREE TRIAL—Let us prove it. Our representative will 
call with a $60 Ribbon Print Hand Addressograph. He 


will demonstrate it at your desk and if desired, leave it for Free 
Trial. Just mail coupon. 


129| H. ELLSWORTH 


Sales and Service Offices in these cities, or you can make 
address plates in your own office if preferred: = 


Albany 


Allentown 
Atlanta 


Austin 
saltimore 
SSCEROrS 


Dayton ia Angee 
LOS es 

Denver i was 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth N —y 


O Facts about trial offer. 











Soston 
uffalo 
utte 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 





z z ro > ¥ wes 
ere cree tr > ee re nae . 


El Paso New Orleans 
7) Hare Rapids New York 


artford 
Houston Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis Ottawa, Ont. 
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Place a handful of plates in 
$60 Addressograph—cr a 
drawerful in motor model. 
Anyone can quickly ‘‘ Addresso- 
graph’’ names, addresses or 
other data (thru ribbon) exactly 
like typewriting on: 


Changes in Prices 
Letters to “Fill in’’ 





ERRORS IMPOSSIBLE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (: (915M) ¢ Chicago. 
Without cost or obligation, please give us: 


monstration in our office. 


Get the habit of doing things right. This will mean greater production, los want, increased earnings —U. 's. "Dept. ‘helen, “i 


ae, 
~ 


aan 
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America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the spoils 
of war. We went to war that 
freedom should not perish from the 
earth. Our high ideal is the guar- 
antee of a future of unprecedented, 
yet sound, prosperity. Never before 
have we, as a nation, been in such 
favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to 
us through lending our strength to 
saving the oppressed. As a more 
united and more broadminded 
people we are entering upon an era 
ef unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 


merce, there flows an increasing 





wave of industrial vitality. The 
same zeal which spurred every pa- 
triot to his utmost in time of war is 
now giving him joy in winning a 
more substantial future. 


Into this greater future enters the 
telephone, with its long-armed, 
myriad-fngered service. It gives the 
farmer a voice in the city’s market 
place; the industry constant touch 
with commerce and finance; the 
home the security of instant and un- 
limited communication. Out of the 
past, through the present, into the 
future, in unbroken, ever-increasing 
service, stretches the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 
'SICIAN vs. BACTERIOLOGIST INVENTO Who destes to cecars pater should 


By Prof. 0. Rosenbach, M.D. This volume embraces Rosenbach’s 
discussion on clinico-bacteriologic and hygienic problems based oa 
oe P the contest against the over 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. By mail $1.66. 
FUNK “  WAGNALLS COMPANY. Pubs.. NEW YORK 













Enjoy all thes conveniences of finest mod 
homes—hot and cold water, anywhere, any- 
time, under strong pressure. 


@KEWANEE@ 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 

lable, easy to install. Thou- 

us refer you to KEWANEE 

users near you. Write for free Bulletins on / 

Water meen Systems, ectric Lighting * 
Plants, —_ ae ag Systems, telling about 

KEWANEE Special Features. 


0 ppg Water Supply Co.) 
404 S&S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Iii. od 











Get Your Patent.” Send model or sketch and description 
pe alp x Oo our opinion of its 5 a nature. 
0., Dept. 171, Washington, 





Wy GS IAN 
3 PAI! NT 
for porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


It is ator hard and well 
inted—tha me thet a hard and 
gives a bah ‘ hak: ‘ 

p oh gd nf a of 


THE BILLINGS- CHAPIN CO. 


wear ge, vot ae sleet 


Cleveland New York 




















to life itself. A few nights ago I wag 
forward observing for a raid which we put 
on. The usual panic of flares went up ag 
the enemy became aware that our chaps 
were through his wire. Then machine guns 
started ticking like ten thousand lunatic 
clocks, and of a sudden the S. O. S. bar. 
rage came down. One watched and waited, 
sending back orders and messages, trying 
to judge by signs how affairs were going, 
Gradually the clamor died away, and night 
became as silent-and dark as ever. One 
waited anxiously for definite word; had 
our chaps gained what they were after or 
had they walked into a baited trap? 

Two hours elapsed; then through the 
loneliness one heard the lagging tramp of 
tired men, which came nearer and drew 
level. You saw them snowed on by the 
waning moon as they passed. You saw 
their rounded shoulders and. the fatness 
of their heads—you knew that they were 
German prisoners. Limping in the tear, 
one arm flung about a comrade’s neck, 
came our wounded. Just toward dawn the 
dead went by, lying with an air of complete 
rest upon their stretchers. It was like a 
Greek procession, frescoed on the mournful 
streak of vagueness which divides eternal 
darkness from the land of living men. 
Just so, patiently and uncomplainingly, 
has all the world since Adam followed its 
appointed fate into the fold of unknowing- 
ness. We climb the hill and are lost to 
sight in the dawn. There’s majesty in our 
departure after so much puny violence. 

And God—he says nothing, tho we all 
pray to him. He alone among monarchs 
has taken no sides in this war. I like to 
think that the Union Jack waves above his 
palace and that his angels are drest in 
khaki—which is quite absurd. -I think of 
the irresistible British Tommies who have 
‘gone West,” as whistling ‘‘Tipperary” 
in the streets of the New Jerusalem. 
They have haloes around their steel helmets 
and they’ve thrown away their gas-masks. 
But God gives me no license for such 
imaginings, for he hasn’t said a word since 
the first cannon boomed. 

In some moods one gets the idea that 
he’s contemptuous; in other, that he takes 
no sides because his children are on both 
sides of No Man’s Land. But in the dark- 
est momen; we know beyond dispute that 
it is his hands that make our hands strong 
and his heart that makes our hearts com- 
passionate to endure. I have tried to 
inflame my heart with hatred, but can not. 
Hunnishness [I would give my life to ex- 
terminate, but for the individual German 
I am sorry—sorry as for a murderer who 
has to be executed. They are all apologists 
for the crimes that have been committed; 
the civilians, who have not actually mur- 
dered, are guilty of thieving life to the 
extent of having received and applauded 
the stolen goods. 

We had a heated discussion to-day as 
to when the war would be ended; we were 
all of the opinion, ‘“‘Not soon. Not in less 
than two years, anyway. After that it 
will take another twelve months to ship us 
home.”’ I believe that, and yet I hope. 
Along all the roads of France, in all the 
trenches, in every gunpit you can hear one 
song being sung by poilus and Tommies. 
They sing it while they load their guns, 
they whistle it as they march up the line, 
they hum it while they munch their bully- 
beef and hardtack. You hear it on the 
regimental bands and grinding out from 
gramophones in hidden dugouts: 

Over there. Over there. 


Send the word, send the word over there, 
That the Yanks are coming— 


Men repeat that ragtime promise as tho 
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HE toughening of the rubber 

by our own exclusive Pro- 
dium process is only one of the 
factors contributing to the slow, 
even wear that makes Republic 
Tires last longer. 


This - slow, even ‘wear is ‘further 
insured by the ‘principle and con- 
struction of the Staggard Tread. 


There is a definite reason for the 
oval shape of the studs of the 
Staggard Tread. 


There is a reason for their -precise 
number, and the -exact location of --~ 


one stud -in relation to another.: 


There - is a reason for the rounded 
surface of the Staggard Studs. 


In each. instance the reason is de- 


liberate and . scientific; intended to 
produce maximum grip with ’ min- 
imum. friction, to eliminate shock 
and side swing because the tire 
travels always on 
faces, and to assure wear that is 
comparable to the slow, even. wear 
of steel. 


The Republic, thanks to the logi- 
cal construction of the Staggard 
Tread, is in our opinion, indubi- 
tably the best, and probably the 
one truly scientific non-skid. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber ‘Corporation 


“Youngstown, Ohio 


i P 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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More Than One Million Remy Systems Now 

















its experience goes- back to the earliest 

days of the gasoline engine. Remy was 
among the first companies to solve ignition prob- 
lems and later, problems of electrical illumina- 
tion and electrical cranking. 






Res. has grown with the motor industry— 


What iventier evidence of acy ‘eaality oouhit 
be offered than the fact that; after years of 
4 successful performance, Remy is now adopted 
as standard equipment by many of the foremost 
manufacturers of high-grade motor cars. 


Surely this is proof of the -perfect and constant 
performance. of Remy Starting; Lighting and 
Ignition. 


Remy Equipment Now Being Used 
on the Following Cars and Trucks 


APPERSON MADISON REPUBLIC 
AUBURN. MARTIN SAXON 
CHALMERS McLAUGHLIN SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
CHEVROLET MITCHELL .- SENECA 
G . MILLER (A.J.) 
GRANT-DENMO oO TTUDEBAKER 
HARLEY- OLDSMOBILE STUTZ 
DAVIDSON PAIGE STANLEY 
HARROUN PAN TEMPLAR 
INTERSTATE PIEDMONT VELIE 
KISSEL REO 


On dealers’ floors you can see the cars that are 
Remy-equipped. Examine the system and 
notice how perfectly Remy does its work. Talk 
to owners of Remy-equipped cars. They can 
tell you of the constant performance of Remy 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition. Remy equip- 
ment assures complete satisfaction to both 
dealer and owner. 


REMY. ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Motor Equipment Division, Detroit, Mich. 
Tractor Equipment Division, Chicago, Illinois 


General Offices and Factories: Laboratories: 
Anderson, Indiana Detroit, Michigan 
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STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 








in Use as Standard Equipment 

















it were a prayer, “‘The Yanks are coming.” 
We could have won without the Yanks— 
we're sure of that. Still, we’re glad they’re 
coming and we walk jauntily. We may 
die before the promise is sufficiently 
fulfilled to tell. What does that matter? 
Tho Yanks are coming. We shall not have 
died in vain. They will reap the peace 
for the world which our blood has sown. 





RUSSIA IN THE MIDST OF ITS EXPERI- 
MENT IN POLITICS AND MURDER 





f ipebagenesm pty in vivisection on 
the living body of society,” as the 
Socialistic Berlin Yorwdrts has referred to 
the present working out of Bolshevism in 
Russia, continue in Petrograd, Moscow, and 
throughout Russia. The immediate “ vivi- 
secting,”’ it appears, is frequently left to 
Mongolian executioners, who, according to 
the “internationalism” of Trotzky and 
Lenine, are just as capable as anybody else 
of blowing the heads off Russians so 
criminally minded as to be opposed to 
Bolshevism. One of these imported execu- 
tioners is introduced in an intimate account 
of “The Red Terror in Russia,” which ap- 
pears in the March issue of The World’s 
Work. The writer, Arno Dosch-Fleurot, 
is a prominent newspaper correspondent 
whose Russian dispatches have circulated 
widely in this country. Regarding the 
curious. mixture of; Slav: and’ Oriental in 
Russian life, now showing itself in hired 
Mongolian murderers, he writes: 


I was passing before the Chinese Gate of 
the old Tatar:city in Moscow one after- 
noon last summer when I got a mental 
snap-shot of the red terror that has made a 
lasting impression on me. The incident 
was commonplace enough, but. the com- 
position of the picture -seized the over- 
wrought, terror-held imagination which I in 
common with every one, even including the 
Bolsheviki, was suffering from in Russia. 

The ancient Chinese Gate; ever remind- 
ful of the soft yielding of the Russians to 
outside, strange, particularly oriental in- 
fluences, was in the background. Before 
it, conspicuous among the. lazy movements 
of the half-eastern, half-western crowd, 
passed a tall Mongolian soldier in the 
common Russian uniform, a bare automatic 
stuck in his belt. flat on his stomach. - He 
walked with a masterly stride like the other 
Mongolians who passed in and out of that 
gate hundreds of years ago among the same 
motley crowd of Russian peasants. And 
well he might feel his power, for he was one 
of the executioners hired by the Bolsheviki 
to take their prisoners—officers, bourgeois, 
peasants who objected to their dictatorship, 
anybody they did not like—and, forcing 
them to kneel in dark corners, to. put that 
same automatic behind their ears and blow 
their heads off. 

Just as-he passed a load of his victims 
came gliding by. A modern police van, 
smooth-running, its dark green paint barely 
scratched, the only neat-looking thing left 
in Moscow, slipt silently across the 
square into the picture—bound for the 
Kremlin. It held ordinarily perhaps thirty 
persons, but was so tightly crowded I 
could see several heads through the tiny 
grating at the rear. . Among them I ree- 
ognized a young officer, who was soldier, 
and nothing. more. He was arrested 
imply because he was an Officer, taken 





as a “hostage,” and, as he was on his way 
to the Extraordinary Commission Against 
Counter-revolution, Speculation, and Sabo- 
tage, I did not have the slightest expecta- 
tion of ever seeing him again. I never 
even knew his fate, nor did his family. 
He took a ride in the Bolshevik ‘‘ tumbrel,”’ 
and that was all any one ever knew. That 
is one of the most terrible things about the 
red terror. 

The next most terrible thing, says the 
writer, is that all this promiscuous murder 
and misery were promoted by the Bolsheviki 
as a political move. They went about it 
coldly, as a surgeon might go about an 
operation which had never been tried 
before and whose effect on the patient 
was largely a matter of guesswork. Now 
they are not all sure that the operation is 
proceeding successfully. As Mr. Dosch- 
Fleurot writes: 

Recently in Copenhagen, I met a Bol- 
shévik from Moscow and I asked him about 


the terror. “‘Most of us think now it was 
a mistake,” he replied, calmly. -‘A-fine 
time to discover your mistake,”’ I replied, 


“after you have murdered between 25,000 
and 50,000 people.” It was in Copen- 
hagen I made this bitter comment. In 
‘Moscow I should not have dared. 

The spirit of the red terror was obvious 
in Russia from the moment of the original 
revolution. The soldiers who killed their 
officers, the sailors who drowned their com- 
manders, .were. terrorists. On the. third 
and fourth day of the original revolution I 
expected any moment_to hear the mass- 
slaughter of the civilians had. begun. - But 
the situation flattened out, and, except for 
the usual isolated killings of property-owners 
by peasants, the amount of murder actuated 
by hatred in Russia was extraordinarily 
small during the spring and summer of 1917. 
It looked as if Russia might have some- 
thing -like - permanent political freedom, 
and even the Jewish pogroms ceased. 

The body which has been responsible 
for much of the red terror since the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal was organized imme- 
diately after the Bolshevik revolution and 
was anything but terrorist to begin with. 
For one thing it-was then in the hands of 
Russian workmen, and not dominated by 
international adventurers. I -remember 
well its first trial. Countess Panin, a 
kindly little woman known to all Russia 
as a philanthrophist, had had charge of the 
hospitals and orphans under Kerensky, 
and, following the Bolshevik coup d'état, 
refused to give her funds to the usurpers. 
I think the charge was high treason, but 
the charge was a mere matter of words. 
She had opposed the Bolsheviki; that was 
the real crime. The court, Petrograd 
workmen, a mixture of Slav ferocity and 
gentleness, listened sagely. to.the testimony, 
which, of course, was very biased, and 
decided to dismiss the little countess with 
public rebuke! The-second trial was that 
of Pouriskkevitch, a violent _ monarchist 
and a fool. .He was caught in some absurd 
monarchistic plot, and the evidence was 
good. The court sentenced him to four 
years’ hard labor, and then, because he was 
sick, really because he was an ass, sent him 
on his way. 


But the Revolutionary Tribunal did not 
last very long in hands which bungled 
necessary murders like that. The scien- 
tific experimenters at the head of the 
Russian national experiment in vivisection, 
Lenine and Trotzky, wanted operators who 
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a NYONE can stick this 
i window on like a 
3 tube patch without 
F) tools or extra expense—with- § 
? out removing back curtain— 9 
) without loss of car’s use. It 
|’) lasts longer.- No stitching to.# 
© weaken celluloid. Made for? 
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Lift Corns out. 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 





Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a-tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin: You féel 
no pain when applying it or afterward: 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores. anywhere. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0,” 
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The. cabinet serves just two sheets at a 


key, prevents waste and littered floors, prices west of the Mississippi.) 
is thoroughly sanitary, efficient and very SPECIAL PRICES 
economical. _-ONLIWON HYGIENE State the number of fixtures required 


equip your building or buildings and 
saves from 15 to 50per cent.wherever used. quote you Quantity Prices. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO. 
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ONLIWON HYGIENE is MORE 
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The Government Railroads of Australia are 


is the System of PROTECTED toilet paper distribution 
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ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combi- SPECIAL OFFER FOR YOUR HOME 
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ness. Postpaid, $1.37. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. | ruNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


The Health-Care of the Growing Child ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 


A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
child’s health and understand the best treatment during ill- Senaticaliy all puzzling grammar questions. By mail, 93 cents. 


NEW YORK 
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' would be swayed by no feeling of sympathy 





for the patient. They found a way-to 
attain a court with a conscience of this 
description, says the writer: 


They soon put it in the hands of their 
obedient lieutenant, the little Ukrainian, 
Krylenko, the sublieutenant who was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army 
in the days when it demobilized itself and 
ignored his orders. He is president of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal yet. It is easy 
enough to get hireling soldiers, whether 
Letts or Chinamen, to execute your 
political enemies. . 

The real terror did not begin until after 
the sighing of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
long after, in fact. Up to that time the 
Bolsheviki had things their own way. The 
demand for peace in Russia, any kind of 
peace, shameful if necessary, was so strong 
among the uneducated Russian masses 
that counter-revolution had no chance, 
There was a Chouan movement. that 
never died, and never has died, among the 
Cossacks, but it was powerless. And, if 
there was any shame in the mass of ihe 


Russian Army for deserting its Allies, 
Trotzky had plenty of sophistical words 


to prove that the only possible shame was to 
fight another day. 


So it was only after Russia felt herself 


out of the war that opposition worth men- 
tioning began menacing the doctrinaire’ 
leaders of the Bolsheviki, who had proved 


from the start their inability to organize’ 


anything constructive. Opposition to them 
everywhere throughout the country had 


never ceased, and to combat it they or- 


ganized the Extraordinary Commission 
against Counter-revolution, Speculation, 
and Sabotage. With a government based 
on usurped power, influential only until it 
got the country out of war, aud from that 


time on backed by a very small minority’ 


of the population, this Extraordinary Com- 


mission had an- opportunity to do as it 


liked. It had no laws whatsoever to cheek 
it, and as soon as it had been in the ex- 
ercise of its power a short time, it was no 


longer even bound by the Government. / 
During April and May, 1918, when the 
Extraordinary Commission began exercis- 


ing its arbitrary power, I was in Sweden, 
but I returned-to Russia in June and re- 
mained until September, the period during 
which the red terror developed into a con- 
erete movement. Meanwhile Petrograd, 


not liking the moving of the. central 


government to Moscow, thus depriving the 
Petrograd workmen of the power to which 
they had become used, had formed the 
Commune of the North, which pretended 
to govern northern. Russia, but only sue- 
ceeded in governing Petrograd with the 
terror inspired by its own Extraordinary 
Commission. Moscow had the chief Ex- 
traordinary Commission, which reached 
out its long arm into all parts of Russia 
not strong enough to combat it, but Petro- 
grad maintained its independence of action, 
When I left Petrograd two months pre- 
viously the local government of Petrograd 
was in the hands of the Soviet, which 
governed badly but with a certain laziness 
only sporadically ferocious which made life 
possible for those who did not come directly 
under its displeasure. Its president, the 
Bolshevik Zinoviev, placed there by 
Lenine, was forever laying every ill at the 
door of the bourgeoisie and trying by every 
art of a mediocre demagog to induce the 
people to rise against the bourgeoisie, but 
he could not succeed. -It took the single- 
handed power of Ouritzky, the sdventeae 
who became president of Pet 
Extraordinary -Commission, to give ‘he 
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All Praise the Essex—$1,395 . 


A New Car That Men Have Long Wanted 


Thousands Ride In It—Will You? 


Note what all are saying about the Essex. 


It is the new car announced January 16. In hundreds of cities it has awakened 
a greater motor car interest than anyone has seen in years. 


Close to a hundred thousand have ridden in the Essex. Ten times as many 
have been to see it, counting those who saw it at the New York and Chicago shows. 


Advertised by What People Say— 
Not by What We Claimed 


The qualities in the Essex which appeal 
most are those very. qualities that are most 
attractive in the light, cheap car and those of 
the large, costly one. They are comfort, 
riding ease, endurance, and elegance at a 
moderate cost for purchase and operation. 


Ask any motorist what he thinks about 
the Essex. His answer is sure to be more 
enthusiastic than anything we have said. We 
have tempered all our claims. We knew how 
strongly the Essex would speak for itself. 


Every Essex Sales Room Now 
Holds Motordom’s Interest 


Essex popularity is not limited to any one 
city or locality. 


People instantly admire its beauty. They 
speak of the detail and care with which it is 
finished. They note its lines and 
talk of features they have never 
seen on any but costly cars. Such 
are their storeroom or automobile 
show observations. 


But their real enthusiasm comes 
when they return from a test ride. 


They are not prepared for such easy riding 
qualities over rough cobble-stone streets and 
worn-out pavements. The Essex does not 
pitch its passengers about. It remains rigid 
and firm and free from rattles and squeaks 
no matter how rough the service. 


The Essex is demonstrated on the boggy 
hills used to prove climbing ability by high- 
powered and costly cars. Speed is shown 
over the same course that fast cars are dem- 
onstrated. Passengers are told to hold their 
watches on the speedometer to note the 
quickness of Essex acceleration. 


Buyers Being Placed 
On Waiting List 
Dealers have already booked orders for 


more cars than they are scheduled to receive 
before midsummer. 


Our plan is to keep Essex interest so high 
that there will always be more buy- 
ers than cars. It will mean the kind 
of dominance the Essex should 
have. It is doubtful if anyone will 
be able to get an Essex as promptly 
as he may want it. But by ordering 
now the delay won’t be quite so long. 
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RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





soppy red bags, tidy red tins, 
handsome pound and half pound 


Practical pound crystal glass he: WEEN you nail the grand 
midor wit iste: te . . ° 

that heope the tobecco in euch idea that it’s time to hum 
perfect condition! ~ 


a real smoketune in your smoke- 
sport-section set it down in your 
private papers that its the purr- 
of-Prince Albert sifting into your 
system! Then and there you 
make a blurr-of-speed for a jimmy 
pipe, jam it joy’usly chock full of 
P. A. and give the signal to blaze 
away! 


Talk about being shuffled into 
luck! Talk about hitting the high- 
jOy spot in a skybus! Why, you 
feel you must break out with 
“Can you beat it?’’ For, Prince 
Albert nestles up to your smoke 
apparatus mighty snug, like you’ve 
played pals with it for a long spell! 
It sets-going that comfortable feel- 
ing of smoke content! And, you 


reaiize ina *) ri S| Hime i 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 










jf Copyright 1919 
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ry 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 





your career you have hooked to- 
bacco that’s middle name is “made- 
to-make-good”! And, that goes 
with any man who really wants 
to get all that’s coming his way! 


Prince Albert’s quality flavor 
and frgrance will slip into your 
system quicker than any special 
delivery smokemessage you ever 
wirelessed to your tryout depart- 
ment! And, you'll get the speed- 
flash that P. A. can’t bite or 
parch because bite and parch are 
cut out by our exclusive patented 
process. 

Never mind what smokefaith 
you were brought up in! If you 
don’t know Prince Albert person- 
‘ally you’ve certainly got a birth- 
day present on your trail! P. A. 


takes such a peck-of-fret out of 4 
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bourgeoisie and all other enemies of the 
Bolsheviki, among them by this time most 
of the peasants, a due fear of the dictature 


of the proletariat. 
a mere adventurer, who openly led a 
riotous life in Petrograd, made a great 
fortune himself by bribes and speculation, 
got most of it into foreign banks, but was 
shot before he got away. His more recent 
accumulations, 4,500,000 rubles, were dis- 
covered after his death in Petrograd, and 
nationalized solemnly by the Petrograd 
Soviet, but the Petrograd Soviet was unable 
to give back the livés of the ‘512 bour- 
geois hostages” who were shot in ven- 
geance for kis death. 

The red -terror really began with 
Ouritzky’s death, that is to say, began on a 
scale that attracted foreign attention. 
But from the moment the Extraordinary 
Commission came into being several 
months. previously it began exercising an 
arbitrary rule and terrorized every one 
who fell under its displeasure. It would 
be more correct to say the red terror began 
with the dictature of the proletariat, but 
that the mass-murders began only when 
the Bolsheviki felt their power threatened 
after the Fifth All-Russian Soviet at Mos- 
cow, July 5, when the fanatic little Maria 
§piridonovo made Lenine quail before her 
stinging words by saying that the Bol- 
sheviki had failed, that the peasants were 
all against them, only a small portion of the 
workmen were with them, and that they 
were backed by the hooligans and the worst 
elements in the population. For that little 
Spiridonovo has been in jail ever since, tho 
the charge against her is that she was in 
the plot that resulted in the murder of the 
German Ambassador Mirbach. 


There was no regret for the murder of 
the 512 hostages who were shot to death to 
avenge Ouritzky, whose rascality was later 
discovered. They wanted to kill them as 
“hoojay’’ (bourgeois) hostages, anyway, 
and “it made no difference, whether they 
killed them because Ouritzky, or Ouritzky’s 
dog, had been killed.” 

Shortly afterward general murder was 
officially approved by governmental edict. 
To quote Mr. Dosch-Fleurot: 


Then, in September, came the culminat- 
ing act of the Bolshevik Government, the 
manifest of September, written by Carl 
Radek, the most terrible document of 
which the brain of man was ever guilty. 
I will not attempt to quote it, as I have 
not the manifest before me, but the gist of 
it was, that every workman or peasant was 
immediately to kill, without parley, any 
one whom he suspected of counter-revolu- 
tionary tendencies. This threw down 
every bar, laid the way wide open to per- 
sonal vengeance, plunder, and anarchy. 
The death and suffering that have occurred 
in Russia on account of this sweeping mani- 
fost pass all possibility of reckoning. It 
ended the last bit of justice between man 
and man in Russia. It turned loose an- 
archy in a situation filled with hate. It 
turned every man against his neighbor, made 
every house a fortress, and assured thedeaths 
of tens of thousands of the only people who 
could possibly reconstruct Russia. 

The Extraordinary Commission did its 
best te reduce the capable portion of the 
Russian population. It set about it 
systematically, even arresting people by 
oeeupations. The Russian engineers, for 
instance, are essential to the carrying on 
of that vast, scattered country, so the 
Bolsheviki began in September arresting 
m on any flimsy excuse and executing 


Ouritzky was himself - 





them out of hand. There was little pre- 
tense of trial, the Tribunal under Krylenko, 
and the Extraordinary Commission, pre- 
sided over during the worst of the terror by 
a little Lett fanatic named Peters, divided 
up the work of signing death warrants, and 
were only occasionally interrupted in the 
orderly procedure of their assassinations by 
persistent pleaders for mercy, but the 
automatic pistols worked in the cellars of 
the Lubianka and the other prisons of 
Russia without ceasing. There is no use 
trying to give figures. The actual deaths 
from the red terror must surpass all 
estimates. By one kind of terrorism or 
another, the deaths in Russia in the 
autumn of 1918 must have averaged a 
thousand a day. As the total deaths of the 
French Revolution from the fall of the 
Bastile to the beheading of Robespierre 
was only about ten thousand, the difference 
is noticeable. Except for the affair of the 
Conciergerie, there was also in France some 
pretense at trial. Nor was there anything 
to match the manifest of September, the 
product of Radek, the Austrian. 

But violent death was not enough. 
Fifty to a hundred thousand victims even 
is only a fraction of ten millions. So the 
Bolsheviki had to think of a more general 
terror, and they decided to starve people 
to death. By trying to run a food-supply 
which they were incapable of organizing 
they had already practically starved the 
city populations of all classes, but now they 
set about finally to starve every one except 
actual workmen. They had long had a 
system of cards by which the city popula- 
tions were divided into four groups? 
Category No. 1 contained only men who 
worked hard with their hands. Category 
No. 2 contained those who worked less 
hard. Category No. 3 contained the 
liberal professions. I, as writer, had cards 
of the third category. The fourth cate- 
gory contained all who had an income from 
property or invested money. The plan 
was, and is, to make the third and fourth 
categories die of starvation. They can 
not go to work with their hands, and thus 
get cards of first or second category. 
There is nothing for them to do, according 
to ‘the plan, except to die. They are 
educated wrong, so they must die. 

Of course, they did not all die off in a 
few days of starvation. They evaded the 
law, and peasants, who were also openly 
disobeying the law, risked being shot by 
the Red Guard and came into the cities 
with their produce. So they live on, some- 
how, many dying slowly and all with their 
vitality and chances of recuperation greatly 
reduced. They are forbidden to buy any- 
thing, and the Red Guards are in the 
markets to see that the purchasers have 
only cards of the first and second cate- 
gories. But the simple Russian people are 
themselves not so cruel as the Bolsheviki 
who are trying to lead them, somehow it is 
arranged, tho with trouble. Since July 26 
the fourth category has had only two her- 
rings daily, and the third category was put 
on the same diet a few weeks later. I was 
supposed to be so nourished, but, in point 


of fact, I never ate a herring in Russia. I 


got food illegally. But, as the first category 
gets from fifty to one hundred grams of 
bread a day and the second category but 
twenty-five to fifty grams, there has not 
been much to choose between being a mem- 
ber of the bougeoisie or of the proletariat. 
All have had to buy illegally or starve. 
The terror is having a certain success. 
It is gradually killing off all the culture 
there was in Russia, and, if it could go on 
long enough, there would besimply an ag- 
gregation of villages, some at peace, others at 
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Her favorite box of candy 


© 
S. FW. & Son 





This diligent little maid, after the fashion of her day, has 
_ made a most excellent copy of the cover of her favorite candy- 
‘ box, Whitman's Sampler. And indeed it is a box not soon 
to be forgotten—dainty without and dainty within, appealing 
to the artistic eye, charming in the quality and originality of 
its sweets. You may have it of Whitman's agencies (usually 
the leading drug store) nearly everywhere. Ask for booklet. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 































































When the time 
comes for overhauling 
the truck or tractor the con- 
dition of its engine will determine what 
the overhauling cost will be. 


CW7sconst 


Motors cost a little more but their rugged dependability, long life and 
consistent, every-hour-in-the-day service. pay satisfying returns. These 
returns build future business for the truck or tractor manufacturer. 

WISCONSIN records during peace and war are yours for the asking. 
They show why it was made the official govern- 
ment standard engine for the Four Wheel Drive, 
Militor, 134 Ton Garford and other fed- 
eral requirements. Write for them today. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
Station A, Dept. 350, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SUTRICT TORT: 
New York tT: oT.u thy opaes - 
Marine Equipment & & Supply Co. _ 


Pac. Coast Distri Dictsibuser, ‘Earl P. Coope: , 
1310 So. Los Angeles St. Sy rte " 



































































































war. The cities have steadily disintegrate, 
and, after a year in power, the Bolsheyji; 
have not one constructive act to their ered, 
But they are still in power, late in Novem. 
ber as I write, and while they remain jy 
power the red terror will continue. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF THE GERMAN 
FLEET’S LAST CRUISE 





NDEFEATED,” but forced to sy. 
render by a combination of gp. 
cumstances fortunate for Great Britaip 
‘beyond her wildest dreams,” says the diary’ 
of a German naval officer, the Genna 
Fleet went on its last cruise, the end of 
which was internment in a British harbor 
The entries were written, apparently, on 
the days when the great German tragedy 
was being acted out, and the view-point 
of the officer who writes is illuminating, 
A final touch is his surprize at the perfect 
discipline aboard the British ships wher, 
according to reports that had been jp. 
German 
the sailors were ready to raise the 


dustriously circulated in the 
Navy, 
red flag and join their mutinous -Germa 
brothers in a general revolution: against 
Previous entries, dealing 
battle of Jutland, which th 
writer claims as a win for Germany o 
points, explain the insistence of the office 
that the fleet went to its surrender “w- 
defeated.” 
originally 
were translated by the London Times, from 
which we quote: 





official tyranny. 
with the 


The passages below appeared 
in the T'dgliche Rundschau, and 


Sunday, November 17.—Clouds of smoke 
and soot lie over the war-harbor. If one 
walks through the streets one arrives home 
quite black; the fleet is getting up steam. 
The Wilhelmshaven people are accustomed 
to this dirt. It was often so during the 
war when the fleet was suddenly going out 
for some undertaking or the enemy was 
reported out at sea by our aircraft and 
advance patrols. But to-day it is quite 
different; the High-Sea Fleet is beginning 
its last eruise—surrendering to the enemy! 
For four years I have shared victory and 
want with my crew, and I won’t leave them 
in the lurch at the end: . Going on board is 
hard. -The red flag is still flying there, a 
sign of all that has collapsed in these last 
weeks. The crew is serious and quiet; 
most of them feel how great isthe disgraee. 

Monday, November 18.—In the Schillig 
Roads.. Coming through the locks, we have 
hoisted our war-flag and pennant once mor. 
Everybody on board has the feeling that 


it. looks better and more dignified than the 
red flag. . 


. The . undefeated German 
Fleet is going ‘out to meet. the enemy who 
anxiously avoided it for four years, and 8 
to him: ‘‘ Here, take us; you have won 
game only too brilliantly, and as you éan 
not have imagined in your wildest dreams.” 
I wept, and I am not ashamed of it. ; 
Tuesday, November 19.—Soon after noon 
we put tosea. Not racing ahead as before, 
but crawling slowly. We must saye® 
much fuel as. possible. The North Sea 
seldom so calm at this time of year. } 
lookout for submarines now, and no ma 
ning of the guns. At night there is a bmg 
stream of light from every ship, and & 
longer have to gaze into the dare 
trying to. espy.the enemy. . .'. I call 
stop asking myself how we have 
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O Oakland Sensible Six motor 

car, whether closed or open 
model, carries a pound of unnecessary 
weight. What is quite as important, ’ 
no Oakland is impoverished of a pound 
that could contribute to its ability or 
its life. The true explanation of the 
prowéss and popularity of Oakland is 
the exceedingly fine balance struck 
between its power and its burden. This 
- balance pays a return in efficiency, in 
comfort and in economy, that is not 
‘exceeded anywhere in the present-day 
“ automobile. : 
Powered with the famous 44-horsepower, overhead-valve Oakland 
Sensible Siz engine, this roomy and attractive tourina car satigfes 


every transportation need. Its owners report returns of from 18 to 
25 miles per gallon of gasoline and from 8,000 to 12,000 miles on tires. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupé, $1650, 
F.O.B, Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00. 
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h an end, and whether all our brave 
men are lying for nothing at the bottom 
the sea. Who can give an honest 
wer? What is the truth? 
Thursday, November 21.—On Wednesday 
ning one of our destroyers struck a 
ine and sank. Many are already lying 
own there, and many more will follow 
hen the mine-sweeping begins again. At 
sht o'clock we are at the appointed place. 
he first English destroyer soon comes in 
ht. My heart beats furiously. If we 
4 still had our torpedoes on board I 
ink that that destroyer would have 
mown it. So it is a good thing that we 
wtevery weapon behind. The destroyers 
mound us on every side; we are a pro- 
ssion of prisoners. Our large ships are 
mvoyed in the same way by the English 
Je-ship and cruiser squadrons. The 
wlish stood at their battle-stations with 
hsmasks on. They simply could not 
nderstand that we should surrender with- 
ta blow. The English ships are freshly 
inted. The men are in their best clothes. 
ferything is arranged to impress us. 
Nowly we proceed to our anchoring place in 
ie Firth of Forth. Nothing to be seen 
the land; typical English fog. Airmen 
inle round us, playing all sorts of games. 
Due of them who intended to make a par- 
arly bold movement falls straight into 
esea. An airship also, wobbling clumsily, 
es it necessary to show us—how well- 
wilt our Zeppelins are. 

Friday, November 22.—The search com- 
nision is on board. I speak with the 
ingish officers only to say what is abso- 
tly necessary. With me they will have 
mo occasion to disobey their strict order 
mot to fraternize with the Germans. 
\pparently they are less concerned to. dis- 
over whether we really have no ammuni- 
in and weapons on board than to spy 
mitour equipment. They have little luck in 
this All the things which they would so 
much have liked to see, and about which 
they constantly asked—instruments for 
measuring distance, electrical apparatus, 
and especially the “‘smoke”’ apparatus— 
stayed behind at Wilhelmshaven. So they 
can only observe that we have very pretty 
gus. For a long time they racked their 
brains about certain other parts of our 
amament, the use of which they do not 
understand. ‘‘Unhappily” I do not know 
enough English to explain. To-day my 
English is for the most part limited to 
yes” and ‘‘no.” 

Sunday, November 24.—The German 
Fleet is being taken to Scapa Flow. There 
isno further question of our going to a 
neltral port. If it must be an English 
port I like Scapa Flow best, for up there 
here is at least no mob to laugh at us. 
Monday, November 25.—Scapa Flow is a 
splendid harbor, well protected on all sides. 
The entrance is secured by nets and mine- 
Phares. On shore the huts of the natives 
are about as high as a good German dog’s 
kennel. The English have been lying here 
for four years. That must have been 
pretty uncomfortable. It is all the stranger 
to see how little this naval base has been 
developed. There is only one miserable 
little dock, and a few small workshops: 
there is no pier for destroyers. . . . I am 
relieved by the order that only one officer 
and nineteen men are to remain on board 
every destroyer. So I must leave with 
most of the crew. Almost all those who 
stay behind have volunteered—partly out 
of affection for the destroyer, and partly 
because they hope not to return to Ger- 
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, December 2.—An English battle- 





many until conditions there are normal | 
ral | mittee, and° all’ reéord” of the attempted 





ship lies not far from us. 
English sailors on board 

nine to twelve. We did not do that. even 
in times of deepest peace. Our men are 
astonished. Those, then, are the sailors 
who, as we were told, had turned back 
from an undertaking against Germany 
and had hoisted the red flag! .. . To- 
morrow the German ‘steamer will arrive 
which is to take us back to Wilhelmshaven. 





AN AWFUL “KNOCK” ON MONTANA’S 
MARKSMANSHIP 





NY one who has ever been aggrieved 


by disparagements of his skill in his | 


favorite sport, be it fishing, golf, baseball, 
or tennis, will sympathize with the whimsi- 
cal indignation of The Montana American 
over an implied slur upon the accuracy of 
its fellow citizens with rifle, shotgun, or 
revolver. “The beans of romance have 
been spilled,” in the words of this journal. 
“Little children in New Jersey will point at 
us the finger of scorn and derision!” In 
an editorial entitled ‘‘Montana Libeled,” 
The American explains and complains: 


It was an evil hour when some intel- 
lectual giant in the Montana legislative 
assembly attempted to pass a bill for an 
act to punish the malefactor who shoots 
at one man and kills another. This is 
a serious reflection on the frontier reputa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Treasure 
State. We who prided ourselves on being 
the home of a horde of Dead-Eyed Dicks— 
our fair State which inspired writers to 
make Montana the scene of myriad dime 
novels, and nickel novels for that matter, 
to find it necessary to pass a law to regu- 
late our bad marksmanship is humiliating 
in the extreme. Our reputation seeps 
away into thin air and we hang our 
head in the desperation of shame. Alas! 
for Montana—last of the vanishing fron- 
tier; wo unto us! Have not the architects 
of a thousand moving-picture. plays sent 
their wastrel heroes of the East and im- 
pecunious second sons of England to 
Montana, where they win fame, fortune, 
and romance almost immediately and 
incidentally become ‘“‘dead shots” over- 
night? What shall we say to them who 
believed that marksmanship was in the air 
in Montana? Tarnished is the glory that 
was Montana’s; broken is the golden 
bowl of fame; ruined is the fair name of 
our community. The beans of romance 
have been spilled. It is true that there 
may be some of us who could not hit the 
side of a barn with a blunderbus, but we 
have held our guilty secret to ourselves. 
Comes now the legislative iconoclast with 
a clear admission of our years of four- 
flushing. Possibly next week it will be 
heralded to the world that Montana 
cowboys wear ‘“‘Carharrt” overalls in- 
stead of shaps. Curses, curses, curses! 
What will. Nevada think of us—and 
Arizona and New Mexico and Texas? What 
would Hamlin Garland say and Owen 
Wister and Maria Ellis Ryan? Such 
fakirs we have been, such four-flushers, 
such pilgrims, tenderfeet, and green- 
horns, that the assembly’ itself admits it. 
We must pass a law punishing the man 
who shoots at one person and kills another. 
Zounds! Shades of Bill Hart! The movie 
fan will laugh us to scorn. Little children 
in New Jersey will point at us the finger 
of scorn and derision. Mr. Speaker, I 
move you that the bill be killed in com- 


atrocity be stricken from the tecord. 
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troublesome. 


A touch of New-Skin protects 
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quick y- 
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Break in the Skin" 
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genuine New - Skin, 
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Here’s Free Proof 
That You May Hear! 


The wonderful improved. Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 325,000 deaf people 
tohear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


1919 Acousticon 
For 1 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 















There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
} ores free trial. No money to pay, no 4 
tape, no Cryst fo this offer. ir confi 
dence in the prese: 
that we will gadly. Som all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing May Be Yours Again! 
The 1919 Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
80 mo matter what you have ever tried, just 
ask for a free trial of the New Acousticon. 
You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make 
u hear, return it you owe us noth- 
ng—not one cent. 





































PRODUCTS 
Formerly The General Acoustic Oo. 


1302 Candler New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Office, 621 New Mirks Ridg., Montreal 




























































To the Trade: 


The Johns-Manville 
sales policy assures 
both jobber and 
dealer real trade 
protection. Ask for 
details. 
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Johns-Manville 
SPEEDOMETERS 


seasoned driver looks on a speedometer 
for more than the added pleasure it 
brings to driving—for it is also his cost 


accountant: and cost means more to every’ 


driver since the lessons in saving that the 
great war taught. With a speedometer 
you not only know what tire, gas, oil, and 
distance do to your purse—but the very 
act of driving takes on new interest. 


There’s a basic satisfaction in knowing where you 
are going, how long it will take, and how the miles 
are slipping by. No one who has ever driven with 
a speedometer on his car will ever again want to 
drive blindly. 


The Johns-Manville Speedometer is of simple and 
rugged construction. Mounted on a roomy instru- 
ment board of selected maple highly finished in 
black—sufficiently strong to permit the mounting 
of clock or other instruments. 


The adjustable End Brackets insure a snug, solid 
fit to any open model Ford car. A mechanically 
perfect device, it makes attachment easy, and is 
but one of many features of value which this com- 
bination Speedometer and Instrument Board adds 
to your car. 


If you have a closed body Ford ask specifically 
for the ‘‘Sedan Model’’ Speedometer. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


| Automotive Equipment 
ee aaa 














SCIENCE AND INVENTIoy 








Continued 

——_, 

HOW DRUGGISTS READ THE yy. 
READABLE 


HE decipherment of illegible py 

scriptions is an art that flourishd 
among the pharmacists. One would thigl 
that a physician, dealing in drugs th 
may kill or cure, would be careful to wri 
his prescriptions plainly, but this js to 
often not the case. The druggist has 
guess; and the unfortunate patient j 
cured, or the reverse, by pharmaceutied 
speculation instead of by medical wisdom 
It is even possible that in some ¢ases th 
druggist’s guess, reenforced by mud 
practical knowledge of the subject-matte, 
may work out more satisfactorily than ti 
actual prescription of a medical ma 
untrained in orthography and chirography 





and possibly also in therapeutics. Th 



























there is a law, or at least a practise, whi 
prevails in the decoding of these qu 
orders is the theory expounded by A, ¥ 
Bromley in a recent issue of The Britis 
and Colonial Pharmacist, and quoted j 
The Druggists’ Circular (New York, Fe 
ruary). Says Mr. Bromley: 


““We do rot read illegible prescription 
we guess their meaning, checking and om 
recting our guesses with the knowk 
that the whole prescription is sane 4 
coherent. Startling tho it may seem, { 
method is both sound and _ inevitable 
an experienced pharmacist would at on 
realize that a guess, however probable 
might at first seem from the appearan 
of a word, was wrong if it made the seri 
as a whole absurd. Only when two dng 
similar in name, purpose, and dose, 4 
possible is a wrong guess likely to o« 
(e.g., phenacetin and phenazone).” 

In support of his theory, Mr. Brom 
describes two pretended prescriptions whit 
he devised as a practical test, submitti 
both to three persons for deciphering. 
was a ‘‘genuine”’ prescription as rega 


ingredients and scientifie accuracy, 
element of mystery consisting entirely ini 
appearance. The hand-writing faults 
several doctors were imitated, with a» 
cession of uncrossed t’s and undotted is 
and the trick of running several Lati 
abbreviations together as one word add 
still further obscurity. The other pseud 
prescription was simply three Christial 
names, George, Harry, and William, badly 
written, employed in the place of the name 
of drugs, together with familiar pharmy 
ceutical symbols: 

**The whole thing was only half a succeed 
I was disgusted to find that, with all il 
earefully collected artificial faults, th 
genuine prescription was read more easi 
than many which had merely the nat 
faults of a bad writer. The bogus p 
scription was given up as a meaninglé 
scrawl. No part of it was read; but t 
result I had hoped for, that one of 
three persons to whom it was shown Wol 
produce a complete (and wrong) trams 
tion, did not come off. 

“The bogus prescription was 
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SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 


Does style take the place of sleep 


ican prides 
himself on be- 
ing practical. 
In the cur- 
rent phrase, 
“‘he wants to 
be shown.’’ 

Perhaps he does not always de- 
mand to be shown the essential 
thing. 

What do you ask about when 
you're buying a bed? 

77? 
A BED is made to sleep in. 

Thousands of people would sleep 
better if they had better beds. 

Nobody can sleep soundly in a 
bed that creaks or rattles—or on 
a spring that knocks or sags or 
humps. 

Nerves forbid. The body does 
not relax. Sleep is “‘light,’’ broken 
by dreams, unrestful. 

Yet it is a fact that not one bed 
purchaser in a hundred ever asks 
the dealer about the sdeping quality 
of a bed or a bedspring. 

Style is considered—how the bed 
will look in the room. 

Price is a matter of concern. 

Everything is discussed—except 


*¢ ¢ 


sleep. 


72, you know the Simmons Bed? 


Do you know that a Simmons 
Metal Bed 
Always firm and close-fitting at the 


is always notseless ? 


corners, so that when you push it 
around by one corner it rolls along 
as one unit, with never a rattle or 
feeling of unsteadiness. 














Do you know that many a habit- 
ual “‘light-sleeper” sleeps soundly 
right through on a Simmons Metal 
Bed—every nerve relaxed, every 
muscle deep in repose? 


Do you know that the Simmons 
Slumber King Spring actually does 


what you have always wanted a 
bedspring to do? It gives freely 
to every contour, yet supports the 


body—does not hump or sag. 


Do you know that these beds 
and springs are celebrated all over 
America—and cost no more than 
ordinary wooden or metal beds? 


Do you know that Simmons 
Company are giving more attention 
than any other manufacturer to 
Twin Beds? 


a separate bed for each sleeper— 


To the principle of 


welcomed by fastidious people 
everywhere in the interests of sound 
sleep, good health and nice feeling. 


Visit the forward looking mer- 
chant in your section. Ask him 
about Simmons Metal Beds. 


He will show you the styles— 
an unusual variety of them, includ- 
ing a remarkable showing of 


Twin Beds. 


Probably the first thing he will 
begin to tell you about will be sep. 
A good man to talk to on the 
bed question. 


SN ny, : 
a en 


SIMMONS COMPANY, KeEwnosua, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


~MONTREAL, 


CAN. 
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DopGce BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 







The Business Car can be 
relied upon always to haul 
its full capacity at a very 
low cost : 















This element of certainty all 
the year around is one of its 
strongest appeals to business 
men. 













The haulage cost is unusually low 










Donse BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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RUSTIC CARPENTRY 
fe 
An of sorta of rustic wort for the house _+ | On a small plot of ground will save you many dollars in a 
SL 4 sogmose, Sows stands, etc. year. We have for this purpose a special assortment of 
to the — and ¢ carpenter or gardener. seeds. catal is about it and many other bar- 


tell 
gains. It is Be hee Send to nd tod A 
OWA SEED 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, ‘308 Fourth Ave., New York 44, Des Moines, towa 











FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IN BOOK FORM 


The “L. E. B.” Binder Clip . The “‘Cado” Clip File 





make a book . E. Bi i N Binder Clip in- 

wi instantly 2 book 1 0c The LE E _, Binder Clip No. a4, With Bing inder C ip in- 2 Se 
on correspondence. , aR 
ne will keep, ae one in | heavy board cover, 11x83 in., 





loose-leaf book form so 
that any sheet can be removed 
or added instantly. The arms 
can be taken or reversed. 
out of the way. Works like 














a punch binder. 
: ones cotsion of C & D cfice 
L. E. B. Binder Clips mocensiies Ga ne cams Soqpald with 
Boek an 0c or 
- No No: § Sit Specie - - 10° cock Money Back G1 Guarantee . handy most practical 
No. 11 BGceach At all Stationers, or way to file all papers. Opens and closes easily. 








CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 West 23rd Street, New York 
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much better written, but it proved , 
decipherable because the reader expeeted 
sensible whole, and there was no su 
thing. One could make first guesses by 
none of them could be confirmed. Y» 
one of the three words, ‘George,’ ‘ Ham 
or ‘William,’ happened to be a part 
man’ 8 signature it would be read at ong 

“Here, then, is the only method, x 
believe, of reading illegible preseriptiog 
Go through the whole and pick out whg 
clues you.can. Put them together, alway 
with the reservation that some of y 
guesses may be wrong, and you will hay: 
general idea of what the script is likey 
be. Remember that the doctor, thoa)}, 
writer, is probably a sound and qui 
ordinary prescriber, and I think wher 
most often fail is in clinging too long ip 
guess that does not agree with ) 
dis¢overies. ...... 

“Here is an example showing hoy, | 
clinging too firmly to an idea, one may 
altogether to read a line. . . . The din 
tions looked like, ‘Apply on line.’ 
would not do, and the only modem 
probable variants we could find ye 
‘Apply on linen,’ and ‘Apply one tin 
both, of course, too absurd to be ageept 
A fresh man, coming on duty, Was ak 
to read the directions, and he at oncey 
them correctly as ‘Apply over liver.’ Wy 
had we failed to read so simple and obyi 
a line? Simply because we clung to{ 
idea that the second word was either ‘ 
or ‘one.’ Once having doubted that, ‘ox 
would have occurred to us as one of ¥ 
few possible alternatives; that wo 
haveeled to parts of the body being 
sidered for the third word, and we shoi 
have ‘tumbled’ as quickly as the » 
who, not being obsessed by the error, r 
it for us.” 








Mr. Bromley expresses his fear, hower 
that there is no golden rule for reaii 
illegible prescriptions. Long and van 
experience is useful, and a Latin vod 
lary that has not grown rusty is a gre 
help, but best of all is a brain capable 
reasoning. But there is one practise oi 
good pharmacists that he declares 1 
helpful. It is this: 


“Always copy first, and dispense [ 
the original, not from your copy. Theei 
some subtle difference in the mind’s iff 
tude when copying and when dispenii 
and, strange tho it sounds, I have at tim 
had to copy scripts, leaving blanks, antth 
act of dispensing has in some inexplic 
way made the mysteries clear. Mores 
the second reading is always a useful chs 
upon the first, and generally leads tot 
detection of such misreadings as ‘sii 
aurant’ for ‘sirup aromat.’ So, if youd 
not read a script, begin to copy it belo 
you have mastered it, leaving gaps for! 
unread words. Your incomplete o 
will help you to visualize the whole 4 
should be, and having got that, you 
probably so near the correct rendering th @ 
it becomes obvious. Indeed, the m0 
useful question to ask oneself in reaéll 
illegible prescriptions is, ‘What ought 
to do?’”’ 


The Druggists’ Circular finds here a 0 
light on an old yarn: 












“The experiment recorded by 
Bromley above raises some doubt as @} 
truth of the old story about the 
















In the great war— 
more American air- 
planes were sparked 
by Berlings than by 
any other ignition. 


ERICSSON MFG. CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Why Pierce-Arrow 
approved the Berling 


Tus PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
has but one standard for the quality of 
materials and parts that enter into Pierce- 
Arrow Trucks, 


They must be the best obtainable. 


And when, after their own exhaustive 
tests, they approved the Berling Magneto, 
it was because they were convinced that 


it was: 
First: Absolutely Dependable. 


Second: Very Simple in Construction 
and Practically Trouble-Proof. 


Third: Possessed of a Hot, Fat, Power- 
Making Spark. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 








ti. 
af the story, a man who had paid a 
fee to a lawyer was unable to read a word of 
the receipt he had taken. Knowing that 
his friend the druggist was good at de- 
ciphering obseure chirography, he handed 
him the receipt to read. The druggist 
disappeared behind the prescription-case 
and in a few minutes returned with a bottle 
of medicine he had compounded and told 
vi friend that the price of the prescription 
was seventy-five cents.” 





(THE “MIRACLE” OF THE SERVICE- 
STAR 





UMEROUS tales have appeared in 

the daily papers of instances where 
the blue stars on service-pins had turned 
to yellow or gold, and particularly of occa- 
sions when this phenomenon 
about the time when the soldier in whose 
honor it was worn had killed in 
Europe. These stories, we are told in The 


occurred 


been 








Jewelers’ Circular (New York, January 22), 
‘have caused a large number of people to 
write to that journal to find out whether 
there is anything in the chemical com- 
position of the enamel coloring of these 
pins that would cause a change in hue 
under any circumstances. It says: 


“Tho it is very seldom that we receive 
a request for information on which we 
will not gladly spend time, trouble, and even 
money to obtain what the inquirer wants, 
sometimes spending weeks and, if neces- 
sary, months of work in research before the 
question is satisfactorily answered, never- 
theless to these questions we feel we must 
refuse to try to answer or even suggest a 
hypothesis on which an explanation could 
be based. 

“When the stories first appeared we 
naturally supposed them to be the product 
of the imagination of enterprising news 
correspondents, particularly as names, 
dates, and localities were conspicuously 
absent, but later the apparent phenomena 
were vouched for by people whose names 
and addresses were given, and in a copy 
of the New York Tribune not long ago ap- 
peared a letter from Mrs. Annie Kilburn 
Kilmer, mother of the well-known poet, 
Magazine writer, and journalist, Sergeant 
Joyee Kilmer, who recited an instance of 
the changing of the color of the service-star 
as clear in detail but as strange as any that 
had been previously ascribed to the im- 
agination of correspondents. The Tribune 
had published some other letters of mothers 
of soldiers telling of similar incidents, and 
Mrs. Kilmer was emboldened to tell her 
own experience in the following language: 

““Before my son, the late Sergeant 
Joyee Kilmer, sailed for France, he gave 
me a little gold service-flag—red border, 
white enamel, and blue star—and I always 
wore it, and shall always wear it. 

“*He was killed in action July 30. I was 
in Litchfield, Conn., when the news reached 
ie, in August, and I said to my husband: 
“T shall always wear the little service-flag 
he gave me, but I'll pin it on a bow of 
black ribbon.”” While I was doing so, to 
my great astonishment I saw the blue star 
had changed to gold! 

_“*There is no chipping of the enamel. It 
bly turned to gold, just as it is to-day. 


It will be recalled that, accord- 








I have shown it to many, and none can ex- 
plain it. Many jewelers have seen it and 
they offer no solution. 

‘**T have not made it public before, but 
I thought I must when I read the account 
in this morning’s Tribune. I have no doubt 
it changed when he died—it certainly did so 
when I looked at it closely two days after 
I received the notice of his death. 

““*(Signed) Annie Kinpurn KinMer.’ 

“Tt was this letter more than any other 
that has prompted jewelers and others who | 
take no stock in the supernatural to write | 
and ask for an explanation for the change | 
based on the chemical conditions sur- 
rounding the enamel used, most of the 
inquiries considering that the fact that the 
time of the change was about that of the 
date of the death of Sergeant Kilmer as 
purely a coincidence. 

“As before stated, we can not answer 
the question, which is one we leave to the 


enamelers, chemists, or students of color | 
effects to discuss, but if any of our readers | 


have been making investigation and can 
supply an explanation we will be glad to 
give space to the subject in a future issue.” 


In a letter written to Tue Lirerary 
Dicest from Berkeley, Cal., Miss I. M. 
Adams offers the following theory of this 
change in the service-pin: 


“The little blue-enameled star is bor- 
dered with a thread of gold and underneath 
is a gold base. The enamel is very shallow 
and in some way might become loosened 
and fall out, thus leaving an entire gold 
surface. As the depression where the 
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enamel was is slight, it might appear to the | 
casual observer as tho the surface was un- | 


disturbed. This might have happened to 
Mrs. Kilmer’s pin some time before her 
son’s death, but was not noticed by her 
until she took the pin to fasten to the bit of 
black.” 





LOSS OF MEMORY AS A MILITARY 
CONVENIENCE 





HERE am I? Who am 


1?” | 


These questions from an American | 


soldier in France who had overstayed his | 


leave formerly induced a quick diagnosis 
of amnesia, or loss of memory, from the 
examining surgeon, attended with a slate 
wiped clean of all contributory offenses. 
But when the increase of “amnesia” 
among native American military men 
began to look alarming, the medical au- 
thorities ‘‘smelt a rat,’ and redoubled 
vigilance developed the fact that a short 
stay in the guard-house was a wonderful 
therapeutic measure. Maj. George E. 
Price and Lieut. William B. Terhune, 
United States Army surgeons in France, 
discuss this hitherto unnoticed feature of 
Franco-American military life in an article 
1 “‘Feigned Amnesia as a Defense Re- 
action,” contributed to The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago, 
February 22). To quote and condense: 
“The examination of soldiers under 
arrest at the office of the provost marshal 
of Paris has revealed a number of individ- 
uals feigning loss of memory for the 
purpose of escaping punishment. This 
form of malingering was employed as a 
last resort when the culprits were without 
other excuse. The ¢large. under which 
they were held was in every instance that 
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yrs more than satisfaction and delight in the 

possession of something beautiful. 

Sure bloom roses in your own garden enable you to ex- 
ess affection or sympathy to others, spontaneously — 

inexpensively. 


ONARD 


ROSES 
BLOOM 


Each Conard star sise rose plant bears a STAR tag, the 
guarantee of bloom, or we replace— pe ah of our original 
and successful STAR ROSE SERVIC 
Special M MARCH Offer 
Three strong Conard Rose gts pagename ise i 
og AF — Oxi 


BucHESS oF Mae en rich paney CAC 
(For other 


sizes, 
ease ROSE SERVICE F-acys te ies panel 
trated Cata —y 2 = Kanes a at) s | with — 5) ist 





cones vie selection fe partic 
ONARD EST GROVE, 
Cc & Jones Co. *” Ww! Pa. 








Ripert Pyle, President Antoine Wintzer. a PRT 
ose Specialists Backed by SO Years’ Experience 








Seed 
Offer 


To get you acquainted with the goodness of the 
seeds from the Sign of the Tree, we will send 
with request for catalog, a collection of flower 
or Ivegetable seeds, costing $1.50, ior $1. Or 
both (costing $3) for $2. 
Flowers 

is gene annuals aolosted 

of Trowel and Sun- 
Ay Club, Gives A suc- 


renee 
cr $1 postpaid. 


eee Reehrs Co 


Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Vegetabies 
Specially selected by a 
famous gardening expert, 

s it . the 


h For "family 
of 5—for $1 postpaia 








ase 8! rior and distinctive; wear long er, Fay not fill % type or dry 
ou save by buyi ving a direct. Price, $1.50 or 12 for $5, pre- 

fa. Guaranteed to p! 3% _ Bend 6. aa ps or coin 
fa *“Better typewriter Re 


sapere ribbon ona “interesting E booklet 
State name and model number of your typewrite: 


caeutielll 92, THE RIBBON WORKS, Gubeasten,; Texas 











DREER'S 1919 
GARDEN BOOK 


IVES you the informa- 
tion you must have if 
your garden is to be a success. 


Everything Worth Growing 
in Vegetables, Flowers, plants, 
bulbs, roses, vines, berries, 
aquatics, etc., is listed and 
truthfully described — novel- 
ties and siandard varieties. 
224 big pages, four color plates, 


ever a thousand photographic 
illustrations. 





Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


































































































Racing cars are almost al- 
ways fully equipped with 
Timken Bearings, because of 
the known ability of these 
bear ings to stand this enor- 
mous over-strain. 


















Dotted lines show how the 
a te of the “cup” of a 


Timken Bearing is tapered 
to fit over the tapered rollers. 
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The Banked Track 





Why is that track banked at a sharp angle at the 


curve ? 


You know—if you’ve ever seen De Palma or Resta 


at the wheel. 


—if you’ve ever felt your heart jump into your throat 
when these roaring, rushing cars swept like a tornado 


down the track. 


No human power could 
keep these flying masses of 
steel on the speedway curve 
if it were level. They would be 
hurled through the barriers to 
destruction. 


That gives you an idea of the 
force of momentum! 


When a car turns—agaunst its 
will—the pressure toward the 
outside of the curve is enormous. 
The weight, intensified many 
times; bears sidewise on the 
wheels, striving to push out the 
spokes, rip the tires from the 
rim, jam the axles through the 
hubs! 


Even the banked track can not 
offset that pressure altogether. 


And that same pressure, less 
only in degree, hits your whee 
hubs every time you turn a street 
corner, every time your wheels 
are in a rut, every time you go 
over a hole or a stone. 

One of the biggest engineering 
problems in the motor car indus- 
try would have been to find some 
way to keep that side pressure— 
end-thrust, they call it—from 
wearing out wheel hubs, axle 
ends, and wheel bearings, if— 

If there hadn’t already been 
in existence exactly the right 
solutior. in the Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearing. 

















and|{ 

















Microscopic inspection of a 
Timken Roller as greatly 
magnified as it is in this view 
would serve only to verify 
the accuracy secured by 
Timken methods. 
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Timken Taper was designed 
expressly for the job—to meet 
end-thrust. 


Shove that tapered ‘“‘Cone”’ 
into the tapered ‘‘Cup”’ with all 
the combined force of heavy load 
and high speed, and the tapered 
rollers keep on turning, smoothly, 
easily, because you can’t push 
a conical object through a 
conical opening. 


That principle is so funda- 
mental that it always proves 
right. It has been unaffected 
by the speed of the passenger 
car, the huge loads and jolting 
solid tires of the truck, the hard, 
stiff pulling of the tractor. 


You can’t escape facts. Tim- 
ken Bearings today need no 
theorizing, no technical argu- 
ment—the names of the motor 
cars, trucks andtractors equipped 
with Timken Bearings and the 
mileage records they attain tell 
the story. 





Satisfy yourself, write for 
“The Companies Timken 
Keeps.” [Read the list of Tim- 
ken Users, consider the promi- 
nence and performance repu- 
tation of these car builders. 
Consider their great number— 
practically every car whose name 
you know is on the list. 


These engineers and manufac- 
turers know what they are doing 
and they know why— ; 


They'll tell you if you ask 
them, that the one sufficient 
reason is ‘‘ Timken Taper.” Not 
simply “‘ Taper,” the correct prin- 
ciple of design, but TIMKEN 
Taper—Timken Steel, Timken 
engineering, Timken leadership 
and Timken dependability in 
service to car owners. 


“The Companies Timken 
Keeps” will be sent free post- 
paid on request to 


Vi: semaigg gees. 





On account of the taper, as 
shown by the dotted lines, the 
Timken Bearing resists end- 
thrust as well as load, and 
can be easily adjusted to 
take up wear. 
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of being absent from their unit without 
‘ permission, and in no case was amnesia 
alleged to escape duty at the front. 

“It was interesting to note that all of 
these men were native Americans. None 
presented any evidence of mental deficiency, 
the majority being somewhat above the 
average of intelligence. One was a cap- 
tain, two were first lieutenants, and the 
others were privates. Such civil occupa- 
tions were represented as machinist, news- 
paper reporter, court stenographer, teleg- 
rapher, and student. 

“The condition observed was charac- 
terized by an alleged absolute blank in the 
continuity of memory, corresponding to the 
period of time during which the individual 
thought it necessary to be excused from 
his actions. This period varied according 
to the astuteness of the soldier. Some 
deemed it wise to remember nothing of 
their past life, others limited it to incidents 


oceurring during the past few years, while | 


the majority claimed an amnesia correspond- 
ing to the period of their misdemeanor. 

“A typical statement would be some- 
what like this: ‘The military police picked 
me up in the street because I had no 
papers. I do not know how I got to Paris, 
how long I have been here, or what I have 
done. The first thing that I remember 
was this morning.’ 

“Tt was not difficult in the majority of 


instances to expose the malingering by | 


noting the inconsistency existing in the 
patient’s statements. One man stated that 
he did not know the name of the boat on 
which he crossed the ocean, but later he 
said the boat had been torpedoed recently. 
When asked how he knew this he said he 
had read it in the papers. Another 
individual said that for the past few weeks 
he had been unable to recall any facts con- 
nected with his past life, including the 
name and address of his relatives. This 
man when questioned as to when he had 
last written home replied that he had a 
nurse write his sister while he was in a hos- 
pital. This was written at a time during 
which he had just claimed that he could 
not remember the address of his relatives. 

“The Café de la Paix seemed to hold a 
peculiar attraction for many of the patients 
brought up for examination. To such an 
extent was this true that it made a bright 
spot in a long day of routine examinations 
to have a soldier solemnly affirm that the 
first thing that he remembered for weeks 
was the military police grasping him by the 
shoulder in the Café de la Paix. The ex- 
planation of this is simple. This popular 
resort, dear to the heart of the American 
soldier in France, is situated at the inter- 
section of the grand boulevards of Paris, 
and is therefore the most central point in 
the city. Around this place the military 
police drew their net in the search for men 
absent without leave, and consequently 
, here many of the men examined were 
arrested. 

“The mechanism of this reaction is 
easily understood, provided one has some 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
American soldier. A soldier, tiring of his 
routine life, leaves his organization with- 
out permission, in search of a few days’ 
recreation. Many of them do this without 
being detected; but some are not so fortu- 
nate, and find themselves under arrest 
and called on to explain their actions. 
They know that they have no excuse; 
and having recently read about men losing 





their memory from ‘shell-shock,’ they 
quickly seize on that as a means of escape, 
feeling that the less they say in their 
present predicament the better it will be. 

“The soldier realizes that when he re- 
turns home his family may require from 
him an explanation for his arrest while in 
the Army, and what better excuse can he 
have than that mysterious and strange 
malady of shell-shock, so well known to his 
people from the description in the popular 
literature? 
him from the depths of disgrace to a hero’s 
pedestal. 

‘*Feigned amnesia is important not so 
much of itself, but because of the possi- 
bility of its being confused by the un- 
initiated with certain forms of true amnesia, 
such as those seen in hysteria and certain 
confusional states. 

“The chief conditions that must be 
differentiated from feigned amnesia are 
hysteria and simple confusion from ex- 
haustion. The men feigning amnesia were 
alert and keen, and their attention was 
excellent, in marked contrast to the mental 
state of the hysteric. A careful study of 
the patient’s story of exhaustion, together 
with his irritability, slight disorientation, 
and other symptoms of mental and physi- 
eal exhaustion, form a basis for the 
differentiation.” 


In conclusion, the writers state their 
belief that the dissemination of misin- 
formation about ‘‘ war-neuroses”’ under the 


| title of ‘‘shell-shock” is to be regretted. 


The popular idea regarding this condition 
they assért to be erroneous, owing to the 
premature and inaccurate descriptions pub- 
lished. This has been responsible for a 
larger incidence of the disease in the Army 
than is justified, and has also enabled men 
to seize on it as an excuse for misdemeanors. 





HOW THE CONVOY SYSTEM “FENCED 
OFF” MOVING AREAS OF SEA 


ITH losses smaller than occur in 
ordinary traffic in this 
country, 2,000,000 American soldiers were 


railway 


sent overseas, trusting for safety to one of | 


the great maritime developments of the 
war, ‘‘the convoy system.”” In a general 
way, most newspaper readers knew what 
the convoy system was, and how it worked; 
but, says a writer in The Marine Review 
(Cleveland), on account the 
secrecy observed during the war, only the 
most meager facts were allowed to reach 
the public, and “‘it is now possible, for the 
first time, to present certain facts regard- 
ing this maritime development” which so 
successfully ‘‘baffled von Tirpitz and his 
jolly crews of buccaneers.” 

The convoy system, says 
was the direct result of English experience 
in transporting troops across the Channel. 
He describes this method of ‘fencing 
off’ a portion of the high seas: 

“The British found that by using nets 
and a sereen of destroyers and patrol-boats 
it was possible to fence off a portion of the 
waters of the English Channel from the 
submarines, with the result that this limited 
area of the high seas was practically as safe 
for ordinary navigation as in times of 
peace. In an intensely practical way this 
meant that the freedom of the seas was 


of 


| Jellicoe, of the British Navy, according to, 
This explanation will raise | 


strict | 


the writer, | 





secured within the protected area, jp 
bringing about this condition, the 
ers and patrol-boats were by far the mo 
important factors. It was the ore 
tion of their efforts, coupled with the in. 
vention of the depth bomb, that brought 
such huge success to the channel operations, 
“The application of the convoy sysien 
to the transportation of troops across the 
high seas was the invention of Admin) 


statement made by our own Admiral Sims 
in London on November 12, the day after 
the armistice was signed. The fund. 
mental idea, it is understood, was suggested 
to Admiral Jellicoe by the operations jp 
the British Channel. Learning the sucegs 
of this work, he conceived the idea of using 
destroyer screens to form moving paral. 
lelograms of free water in any part of the 
ocean. By keeping the fleet of convoyed 
merchant vessels within the boundaries 
of these artificially created parallelograms 
as they moved across the sea, protected by 
the destroyers, their safety was assured to 
all practical purposes. As long as the 
destroyer screen was effeétive, the parallel 
ograms marked out by the convoys were to 
all intents and purposes as harmless ag q 
harbor enclosed by a strong net, or boom. 
Thus by making small moving sections of 
the ocean safe, the freedom of the seas and 
of navigation was assured against vigorous 
attacks of the disciples of ‘Der Tag.’ 
“The destroyer screens were effective 
because, owing to the great speed and 



































mobility of these little boats, they were 
able to make it hot for any submarine which 
made its presence known. For this pur 
pose the destroyers used gun-fire, tor- 
pedoes, and depth chanrges.. The last 
were by far the most effective. In actual 
practise, the protected parallelogram en- 
closing a convoy of fifteen vessels is about 
two miles wide and five miles long. To an 
ordinary observer, even with four destroy- 
ers on a side and one at each end, there ap- 
pear to be plenty of wide gaps in the pro- 
tecting screen, sufficient, it would seem, to 
torpedo half the convoy. In actual prac 
tise, however, it was impossible for the 
submarine to obtain any such results, 

“In the first place, every vessel in the 
convoy pursued its individual zigzag 
course, which meant that the realtive posi- 
tions of the vessels in the fleet were slightly 
but constantly changing. The zzig- 
zagging is accomplished by changing the 
course about a point to starboard or port, 
as the case may be, every five minutes 
or so. Slight tho this zigzagging was, it 
was confusing to the submarine com- 
mander. Therefore, if he did get a shot at 
any of the ships in a convoy there was a 
fair chance it would be a miss, and the 
submarines soon found out that altho they 
were by no means sure of getting the 
merchant ship, the protecting destroyers 
who rushed up to the seene with their 
depth bombs were almost certain to get the 
submarine. Attacking strong convoys, 
therefore, was almost the same as court- 
ing certain death. As a result submarining 
became a much less attractive occupation 
to ambitious young Germans with murder- 
ous proclivities than it was during the early 
stages of the war when the merchant ships 
were nothing more than helpless sheep led 
to slaughter. The convoy screen was 
effective because the submarine which 
showed itself anywhere in the vicinity 
was very likely never to report in Wil- 
helmshaven again.” 


The popular idea that the seas were 
“swarming with submarines” was a mis- 
conception, the writer points out, as cal 






















Where PRESERVOED Canvas is 
Extensively Used 





find PRESERVOED 
canvas vely economi- 
cal where used for 
stock covers, and for 
protecting binders, 
mowers, tractors, and 
various other farm 
implements. 


use PRESERVO for 
treating their tents, 
pack saddles, duff 
bags, covers, wearing 
apparel, etc. It in- 
sures both 

and economy. 


Contractors and 
Builders 

use PRESERVOED 
canvas for protecting 
fresh construction 
work, especially con- 
crete, also for protect- 
ing materials a 
equipment. 


| 


Boat Owners 


use large quantit ies*of 
PRESERVOED can- 
vas for deck covers, 
life-boat covers, 
hatch covers, cargoes, 
sails, etc. A positive 
necessity in marine 


by having their truck 
covers made from 
PRESERVOED can- 
vas. 
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Why the Government Demanded 
Waterproofed Canvas 


N August, 1917, soon after our army 

began arriving in France, orders were 

cabled to Washington that all articles 
made from canvas should be treated with a 
preservative waterproofing of proved efficiency 
before shipment to France. 


For the officers at the head of the Service 
of Supplies in France soon learned that no 
canvas was worth its cost unless so treated. 
They soon learned that plain canvas is not 
waterproof in itself against anything but the 
slightest rains. Moreover, it is quickly 
attacked by mildew and in cold weather is 
very likely to be stiff and clumsy to handle. 


Hence plain canvas not only failed to pro- 
vide adequate protection but also proved 
easily susceptible to the effect of mildew, and 
rapid deterioration was the result. 


The Kind of Waterproofing Used 


The waterproofing specified by the Q. M. D. 
for all its canvas is known as soft-finish 
waterproofing. When scientifically formulated 
from the correct ingredient a soft-finish water- 
proofing protects and preserves the fibre of the 
canvas. It keeps the fabric soft and pliable, 
and protects it against mildew and decay. 


PRESERVO—the Scientific, Soft-finish 
Waterproofing 


PRESERVO is exactly what its name 
implies, a preservative waterproofing. Canvas 
treated with PRESERVO is made perma- 
nently waterproof. It is protected against 
mildew and decay—it keeps soft and pliable, 
and, best of all, its wearing qualities are 
practically doubled. 


It was because of its exceptional waterproofing and 
preservative qualities that the Government used thou- 
sands of gallons of PRESERVO for treating enormous" 
quantities of canvas sen yerseas. 


Why All Canvas Should Be 
PRESERVOED 


When buying canvas—whether it be just a few yards 
for a small tent or cover, or hundreds of yards for pro- 
tection on some large industrial project—you can effect 
a big saving by having the canvas treated with 
PRESERVO. For whilc the treatment adds only about 
I5 percent to the cost of canvas, it adds fully 100% to 
the life of the canvas. 

Almost any canvas goods dealer can supply you with 
PRESERVOED canvas. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it, write us and we will see that your needs 
are quickly*supplied. 

For special literature and information, write us or 
send coupon, if convenient. 


ROBESON PRESERVO COMPANY 


423 White Block 


Port Huron, Michigan 


Eastern Branch: 


357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Branch: Sarnia, Ont. 


Robeson Preservo 
Company 
Port Huron, Michigan 


THE HUNTER-JOHNSON COMPANY 


311 California Street, 
San Franciseo, California 
Distributors fer the Pacific Coast 


Please send information 
J about Preservoed Canvas to be 


fer for 
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The City of 
GOODRICH 


Akron. Dhio __= 


THE LONG ARM OF BUSINESS 


ONG haul trucking makes “local deliv- 
ery”’ mean anywhere within a radius of 
fifty miles. It links the trade of a city, your 
trade, with the farthermost farmhouse to 
which business can send a truck with profit. 


Your long haul is just as long as mileage 
cost in gasoline, oil, and wear and tear on 
tires and truck is short. 


Goodrich De Luxe Truck Tires lengthen 
the long haul of any truck. Burly and 
extra thick with the Velvet Cushion, they 
start with more rubber to act as buffer 
between road and load. 


The rubber compound in them, we have 
good reason to believe, is the most durable 
among truck tires. Their specially tough- 
ened surface wears slowly and evenly. 


Goodrich Distributor Service Stations, the 
country over, applying De Luxe Tires in 
the quick, skillful Goodrich way, reduce 
truck idleness to a minimum. 


Lengthen the long arm of your business, 
and keep it reaching, by getting De Luxe 
Tires at the nearest Goodrich Distributor 
Service Station. 


Goodrich also makes the world famous Silvertown Cord Tire, a pneumatic for trucks 
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TENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 








jemonstrated with scientific accuracy 
dividing the number of submarines 
jered by the Germans in November 
the number of square miles in the 
» Atlantic Ocean. The convoy sys- 
had a great advantage in that it 
asa “submarine magnet.” In other 

the submarines had to go to the 
5s to do any sinking, instead of 
y lying in wait for single merchant- 
» and the convoys were prepared for 
ie as the single merchantmen could 
be. The writer follows one of these 
ws as it starts on its way: 


iis the ships left their moorings around 
York, one by one, they dropt down 

bay and anchored inside the nets off 
wv Island. Here the fleet assembled. 

dimes a boat would be held at this 

wage for several days. The average 

y was about twenty-four hours. The 
ns usually sailed out about sundown 
fleets of from fifty to sixty vessels. 

se sights, to those who were privileged 
witness them, were impressive in the 


"Painted ships on a painted ocean,their 
m@ camouflage markings splashing in 
giden rays of the American sunset, 
t fleets of transports and cargo- 
mas set forth. During the night they 
tup into a number of separate convoys 
yarious destinations, or for the same 
ion, sailing different routes. The 
ys usually included about fifteen 
ds,and an effort was made as fear as 
ible to group ships of approximately 
ul speed. 
“The ships lined up, three or four abreast, 
wlumn formation about a half a mile 
This formation was rigidly main- 
med all the way across. Precise, ac- 
te navigation, especially at night and 
sfog, was required, and in spite of the 
that no lights were allowed, the early 
ming passenger on deck was unable to 
imover any change whatever, during 
ie night, in the relative positions of the 
making up the convoy. The 
uintenance of proper courses and dis- 
nes during the night was aided by faint 
ue lights which were carried on the taff- 
nis of some of the vessels in the fleet. 

Mese lights were visible only directly 

sem. When necessary, even these could 
switched out. - 

“The speed of the convoys naturally was 
lov, owing to the long courses taken, the 
igagging, and the necessity for keeping 
wether. The latter condition compelled 
efaster ships to check down to the speed 
{the slowest boat of the fleet. The so- 
ulled fast convoys were from twelve to 
urteen days en route; other voyages 
mk as many as twenty days. The turn- 
mounds, therefore, were very slow— 
mvoidably so—and this increased the 

tady serious shortage of tonnage, with 
heresult that shipping controllers on both 
ies of the Atlantic sprouted gray hairs 
npidly. 

“On account of heavy seas, fogs, engine 
ftouble, or other causes, certain ships in 
ie convoys sometimes became separated 

n their companions. In such cases, 

¢ of the destroyers usually stood by 

td the fleet was reassembled. 

When the so-called danger-zone was 

ached, each convoy joined up with from 
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A Real Soap That Serves Two Purposes 


It is unusual to find a soap that performs 
two distinct functions, yet in Resinol For sale by all 
Soap you have one that is ready to heal druggists and deal- 
and soothe rough, red, blotchy complex- "5 #" wilet requi- 
. 2 $e 4 sites. For free 
ions, and in addition, aid those who have sample write Dept. 
good complexions to keep them clear, soft A -40, Resinol, Bal- 
and healthy. Consequently, for general timore, Md. 
toilet use, Resinol Soap is beneficial and 
most agreeable. It is wonderfully cleans- 
ing, yet entirely free from all harsh dry- 
ing alkalies. 












































$ 00 
oe Summer 


will soon 
be here 


Order Now 
for Prompt 
Delivery 


CANT you see the children running out of this Bossert Bungalow to 
their play in the soft, white ocean sand? or to their frolics in woods 


or mountains? 

With your family settled for a joyous all-summer vacation, perhaps within 
commuting distance of the city, won’t you get much more out of your 
own week-ends? The Bossert Bungalow is fabricated by the makers of — 


Bossert Houses 


It is substantially built and}single walled. No interior finish. Exterior artistically 
stained brown with creosote, a better preservative than paint; priming coat of paint 
if preferred. Shutters stained green and are made solid * 
for winter'closing. It would cost you a great deal more 
to build this bungalow in the harid-labor way. 

Shipped in sections of convenient size. Any two per- 
sons can, without experience, quickly and easily assem- 6:0%90" 
ble the parts. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 0 


—$575 Ff. o. b. 
Broa! oe Pesges Sime Bancibe $5: a5 _ 
t oe . | 
is for shipment. Cata' ' j 
ing nye of 


pow Be #0720" 
LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1307 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE BY 
ALL OF 
THE BEST 
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Cuesta-Rey & Co 
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Cuticura Soap 


— —and Ointment for—— 


Skin Troubles 


Il druggists ; 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 2. 
gon le each free ap Tumors . Dept. 6B, Boston.” 














The Qgar Supreme \ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
I, Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark. N. J., Makers 
glercest Independent Cigar Factory in the World 








































in the food after it is cooked. My 


Try My Ra 
Personal 


Send For FREE 
cook or — 








stews, steams, fries, 





Fireless Cookers to introduce them quickly into new homes. 
My Rapid Fireless Cooker actually reduces the cost of living. 
It saves you a big per cent of your fuel bill, saves you time and 
worry, and cooks all kinds of foods better. 
digestible and more delicious. All the flavor of the food remains 


It makes them more 


* Saves You Work—Saves You Steps—Saves 
You ; os, # Over the Hot Cookstove, 
Because Nothing Burns or Sticks 


I want you to use my Rapid Fireless Cooker a month at my risk. 
"7 Then I want you to take a vote of the entire family and yourself 
™ —and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a 
marvel—if the whole family don’t say that they never had better 
meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you 
did it with far less work than you ever did before—then send it 
right back and I will return your money without argument. 


Rapid 30 Days On My 
oney Back Guaranty 


Try my Rapid this way and see how much better it is than the ordi- 
nary—two tops instead of one to retain the heat—no reheating neces- 
radiators do not crack or break—last forever. 
Book. it shows that with the Rapid, you can 
prepare every dish you nerve an sear our table. It 

bak: ery kind of cy wet ond ve 


i, bee, 


Te Panne ede pe, psdings Fireless Cook ‘could do, ” Send 
: iS j for the Free Book, With it will come m: 7 ice proposition, 
4 _ Write today. A postal willdo. WM. "Sree. 
6 Aluminum Lined Throughout—Full Equipment The Wm. Campbell Company 
4 of “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils Department 250 Detroit, Michigan 
exr een 








Right Now | Am Making a Low 
Factory Price on 10,000 Cookers 


J = now I am making a special price proposition on 10,000 
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eight to ten destroyers. These } 
guardians of the merchantmen then sty 
with their charges right up to the Live 
bar or into whatever British or Pra 
harbor the fleet might be sailing, 
junction between the convoy and 4 
group of protecting destroyers was ky 
as a rendezvous. Sometimes the fleet q 
mander was given orders for a eg 

rendezvous at a certain time, before he 

New York. On other occasions the {j 
and place of rendezvous were commy 
cated to him by wireless during the yoy, 
The problem was not only to avoid g 
marines, but to get the ships to the pro 
rendezvous on time. It was a combat 
wits between the operating officers and { 
submarine commanders. Usually the aj 
marines were on the losing side.” 




















Nets were used with good effect in 
shoal waters on either side, but these we 
not made of heavy wire rope, as mu 

they see 
anchored and arranged to catch and hy 
They served rather 


submarine alarms than as traps, and th 


people imagine, nor were 





the submarine. 


















construction was modified accordingly, 


“T 


the writer explains: 


“The nets were made of fine wire cali 
not much over one-eighth inch in diamets 
Unusually flexible cables were provided ay 
the nets were made up in sections al 
120 feet long and 35 feet wide. Thema 
was 12 feet square, big enough to drive 
automobile through, with plenty of de 
ance. The top edge of the nets was a 
ported by ordinary fishermen’s floats aaj 
the bottom hung with lead weights of tly 
same type. The various sections or wil 
were provided with coupling devices so thal 
continuous nets of any length and depii 
could be quickly assembled, and as easil 
disassembled. 

“The methods of manufacturing thed 
nets were so greatly improved during { 
war that the cost per section was reduc 
from about $150 to approximately $30. 

“The nets were strung out where th 
submarines were in the habit of operatin 
in much the same manner as gill-nets u 
laid out by salmon fishermen. In fa 
the submarine nets were nothing mo 
than enlarged gill-nets, the fish in this cas atheri 
being the German pirates. The nets wed built 
not anchored, but were attended bjmion of 
drifters or trawlers. The 85-foot and the 
110-foot submarine-chasers also wer 
used for net patrol work in large number 
When a submarine came along where a it 
was located, he poked through the mea 
which immediately caught on the conning 
tower or some other projection. The floats 
of course, began promptly to move of— > 
at a speed of eight to twelve knots, whil 
at the same time the net formed a pockt 
and wrapt itself gracefully around the 
marine. The net was so light that usually 
it did not impede the operations of @ 
submarine in any way, and frequently th 
first intimation the commander of theunde- 
sea boat received that his presence Wi 
known came in the form of an accurately 
placed depth charge which blew him andhis 
eraft to kingdom come. It was @ Vey 
simple matter, of course, for the net patttk 
boat to drop the charge accurately, sint 
the floats indicated the position of it 
submarine precisely, as well as reve 
its course and speed. Sometimes the 
marine commander discovered he 
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THE ELECTRIC Sto? AGE BATTERY CO. {Gp 


















There is a difference in Starting Batteries- 


diamegind that difference is the big difference between true dependability and the ‘maybe’ sort of service. 


the To give real satisfaction your battery must first of all afford a 100% combination of adequate 
The magowet and durability. To build an automobile battery that is simply powerful is not difficult—no 
) drivemihore so than to create one with the sole object of durability in view. But to combine both these 


be. atures in compact, practical form is a real feat of storage battery engineering. In the 


oats anf 


ts of th } 
OF unit 


8 SO thal 
1d depil 
AS easil 


ry Starting & 
red Lighting 


$30. 





im ower and durability are perfectly balanced. The makers “If every motorist would submit his battery problem to 
vets gat the “Exide’” know. For thirty years, in the largest bat- the “Exide’’ Distributor near him, as you have done, sir, 
n faery Works in the country, sir, they have been making bat- he would find, like you, that ** Bxide’’ quality backed by 
- momenies for all purposes; for thirty years they have been **Exide’’ Service is the answer. 


iis eaeathering practical experience—and this experience which 
is wes built into every ‘‘%xide’’ Battery is the real founda- : : 

ed byltion of “Exide”? quality will do. I offer ‘* Exide’ Service to my customers be- 
n “9 cause I know how much a real service will do toward 
wef ong years of road work under all sorts of conditions eliminating their battery worries. 

mben pave demonstrated ** Exide ’’ reliability. 

> & Ne 


“T sell the ‘*%5xide’’ because I know what the ‘‘ Exide’’ 


. . +: , ‘ ‘** As convincing evidence of the inherent quality of all batter- 

r And backing up the quality built into the ‘*¥xide’’ ies built by the maker of the ‘‘ Exide’’, I would like to show 
pattery is nation-wide ‘* Exide’’ Service. All over the you a letter and give you one of the booklets, both relating to 
country you will find ‘* Exide’? Distributors, = eng done 7 Pome E. S. B. ye sent — 2. few eye — 
: : -_ 3 rom the Home Office. It is a fact, sir, that during the big 
like a, self, whose business it is to see that struggle the U. S. Government, for its battery requirements, 

















** Exide’, “SHycapsExide’, ‘‘TroncladeExide’’, “Thinswxide’’, ‘Chloride Bccumulator’’, “ Tudor Accumulator” LOOK FOR 


THIS SIGN 





Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


while every “‘Exide’’ owner is getting the abso- both on sea and land, used in vast quantities, the *‘ Exide’’, 
ocket lute best from his battery. There is an as well as other batteries made by The Electric Storage 
** Exide’’ made for every model of car. Battery Company.”’ 
, ANY ‘‘xide’’ Distributor will show YOU a copy of this letter. 
> the He will also give you one of the booklets. It cannot fail to interest you. 
. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY © 

: RIC STORAGE BATTERY CO 
stely The oldest and largest makers of storage batteries in the world waged’ 

hy; 1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. i919 » 
d his New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St.Louis Cleveland Atlanta Ex SERVICE 
vf Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
ine 
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EEP this fact in mind when you buy a 
motor truck: A truck that consumes too much 
gas and oil cannot earn the profit it should. 

Every dollar that goes for unnecessary gas and oil is 
a dollar out of your pocket. 


SERVICE Motor Trucks are notably econom- 
ical. Comparison of cost sheets proves it—not in 
isolated cases only, but in practically all. SERVICE 
owners, who make it their business to know what 
it costs to operate their trucks and what it costs 
others, praise SERVICE enthusiastically. 


One fleet owner says: “‘We are very well satisfied 
-_ SERVICE Trucks. Altho we have other makes, 
have found the SERVICE more economical.” 


_Aaothe says: “SERVICE Trucks have given our 
y excellent satisfaction. The consumption of 
pom 4 and oil has been far below our expectations.” 


Ask the nearest SERVICE distributor for 
full details of the five models from 1 to 5 tons. 
Catalog mailed upon request. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Service Motor Truck Co. 


WABASH, IND., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
87-89 West End Ave. 2617-25 S.Wabash Ave. 
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yet and tried to back out. This was not 
asily accomplished, particularly in view 
of the fact that the instant he touched the 
yet the disturbance of the floats was noted 

the patrol. Thus, like the lion in the 
giken web, many a Hun submarine was 
fought to an untimely end by a fabric of 


fimsy Wire.” 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Common Effect.—Flattery is a sort of 
moral peroxide—it turns many a woman’s 
head.— Boston Transcript. 











That Protracted Peace Meeting.—They’re 
alling them “‘ The Allied Pow-wow-ers,”’ 
now.—The Passing Show. 





Specifications.—‘“‘ But, Mabel, on. what 
grounds does your father object to me? ” 

“On any grounds within a mile of our 
house.”’—Houston Post. 





Live vs. Let Live-——‘‘ Do you think 
your poems will live after you are dead? ”’ 

“Can’t say. I wish they’d.let me live 
while I’m alive.” —Boston Transcript. 





Political Cavalry.—Every now and then 
it is said of one statesman or another that 
heis riding for a fall. Presumably the fall 
of 1920.—Philadel phia Public Ledger. 

When News Is Not News.—The Supreme 
Court has held that news is property. 
Some of it is, and then some is 
provements thereon.”—Manila Bulletin. 








The War at Home.—“ Why do they call 
orders they serve war-portions? ” 

“Because they give a man only a fight- 
ing chance of getting a meal.”—Baltimore 
American, 





Then They Canned Him.—C ustomer— 
“Where will I find the candelabra? ”’ 

New Frioorman——“ All canned goods 
arein the grocery department on the fourth 
floor.” —J udge. 








Beating Father to It.—‘*‘ What did your 
little ones say when you told them there 
isno Santa Claus? ” 

“They asked me if I was just finding 
it out.”— Washington Star. 





Getting Together.—A Kingston youth 
named Beer was arrested last week for 
breaking into a public-house. The magis- 
trate decided that the proper place for 
him was the jug.—London Punch. 





Slight Effort Needed.—They say the 
French girls are better listeners than 
American girls. We don’t believe it. The 
girls we know could listen as well as any- 
body if they would only try.— Houston Post. 





The Brute—Wire (complainingly)— 
“You used to say before we were married 
that I was a dream.” 

Hus—‘ You were. A dream is some- 
thing that one wakes up from and discovers 
that it wasn’t so.”—Boston Transcript. 





Invidious Distinction.—A colored senti- 
nel challenged another colored soldier who 
seemed to be carrying something inside 
the lines. 

“Who goes there? ’’ he asked. 

“Lieutenant with a jug o’ gin,” 
the answer. 

- “Pass, Lieutenant ! 
\manded the sentry.==St. 
Dispatch. 


was 





Halt, gin!” ecom- 
Louis  Post- 


Regular Rates.—H uspanp—“ You never | 


kiss me except when you want money.” 
Wire—* Well, isn’t that often enough? ”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 





With a Lot of Sinking Funds.—The 
trouble is that the world pool of war- 
debts might change into a whirlpool.— 


| Louisville Evening Post. 





“im- || 


| will sound to us.”— 





Looking Forward.—The hotel with 2,200 
rooms which has just been opened in New 
York has obviously been designed for the 
next Peace Conference.—The Passing Show. 

Controlling Him for His Own Good.— 
“What kind of a woman his wife, 
Amanda? ”’ 

‘I think she is what you eall a manda- 
tory.” —Baltimore American. 


is 





* What's 


9” 


Another Libel. the distur- 
bance in the market-place? 

‘It’s a mass-meeting of the women 
who’ve changed their minds sinee the 
morning and want to alter their voting 


papers.” —Punch. 





The Law and the Poets.—C ALLer—‘‘ This 
poem was written by a lawyer. Has it any 
value? ” 

Eprtror (glancing through it)—‘* About 
as much yalue as a legal opinion written 
by a poet.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Pleasant Contrast.—‘‘ Mike.” 

* Phwat? ” 

‘IT was just thinkin’. After we get out 
of the trenches an’ back home again how 
nice an’ peaceful that old boiler-factory 
Successful Farming. 





Why Editors Drink the Ink.—We. wish 
to apologize to Mrs. Orville Overholt. In 
our paper last week we had as a heading, 
“Mrs. Overholt’s Big Feet.”” The word we 
had ought to have used is a French word, 
pronounced the same way, but spelled féte, 
It means a celebration and is considered a 
very tony word.— Williamsville (N.D.) Item. 





Income Tax Tips 


(All replies to questions 
given free of tax.) 

PuzztEp—Don’t be bluffed. Simply 
put all extra leaves in dining-room table, 
grasp tax return firmly with both hands, 
and throw it flat on its back. When you 


| have it down brand it on first page with 





hot ink. 


C. H.—Yes, algebra may be used in 
figuring your return. Personally we em- 
ploy trigonometry, altho many prefer 


ealeulus and a couple of lawyers. 

TaxpayeER—Your problem is as clear 
as a Chinese laundry - ticket. Simply 
deduct the net profit of losses (plus in- 
ventories at end of year) and add income 
from salaries, wages, bonuses, director’s 
fees, and pensions. Nothing to it! 

J. J. C_—Refer to Table 113 on Page 
11, Section 28, Part IV of return. Then 
if Item 86, Schedule V, line 7, exceeds the 
sum stated in Item 21, Page 9, Schedule 
Z, get another blank form. 

ConrusEep—No, you should have fig- 
ured the amounts in Items 34, 60, and 69 
as net losses from Wear and Tear. Ob- 
solescense and Depletion Charged Off (see 
K (2) on Page 8 of Instructions) before 
entering total in Item 94, Schedule 0. It’s 
perfectly simple. 

L. F.—Don’t worry about your 1919 
tax. You may not have any income.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. ; 
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AUTOBED 






i29 











“Autobed"’ 


HE AUTOBED fills a long 
j desired want. Is comfortable for 
TWO people and can be placed 
in any 4, 5 or 7 passenger car. Re- 
quires only from 3 to 5 minutes’ time to 
put in place or take down. Occupies 
very little space when folded as it rolls 
into package 4 feet-long and 5 inches 
in diameter, weighing less than 25 
pounds. Strong and durable and will 
stand many years of service. 


For Sale by Dealers. Write today for circular 
giving full description. 


TENTOBED CoO. 


3412 West Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


set up in car 


























|Roto PEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Saves hundreds of 
dollars. way to op- 
erate. ite today 





in this column | 


for _ of work 
and Free Trial Offer 


The Rotospeed Co. 
662 W. Sth St 
Dayton, Ohio 


















Snti-ckid ince. Cholee of oe _ 
a of bicycles. ' 


— . Horns, Wheels, & 

TIRES Ao road price ‘ 
exactly west ves need. te st Sarma 
M gE A D CYCLE COMPAN 

Dept. M-172 ryt h 





nh eee 


cooking 
National J ‘Aluminum Gooker 
quickly penetrates, breaks up and 
renders soluble the cells, tissues, and 
fibrous matter of hard-to-cook foods. 


Saves time, work at fuel. puavents 
burning, 


sticking and waste 
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When it comes to buying new “duds”— 


soldiers and civilians alike will not be easily satisfied. 
For they will want more than mere style and fit and 
fabric. They will demand what the war has taught 
to be so essential— Va/ue— 


And in Michaels-Stern Vatur-Firsr CLorues 


they will find it. 


OR more than fifty years every detail of the mak- 

ing of Michaels-Stern Clothes—the styling, the 
cutting and the tailoring—has been guided by the 
ideal of value—giving the most for the money. 


Small wonder that during 
the trying times of last year, 
more men than ever bought 
these clothes. And this sea- 
son, men who have learned 
the war-time lesson of value 
will again turn to Michaels- 
Stern VaLue-F irst CLOTHES. 
«e HAT Good Clothes Did For Me’’ 

—a success-story reprinted from 
the American Magazine will be sent free 


on request. Address Michaels, Stern 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Michaels - Stern 


ALUE-FIRST CLOTHES 


_ $25 to $60—At Varue-Fiesr Dealers 


- 


i a 














CURRENT EVENTS 


_ PEACE PRELIMINARIES 

March 5.—At a meeting of the Germy 
Cabinet, attended by party leaders and 
delegates of ship-owners, says a di. 
patch from Zurich, it was unanimoysy 
agreed that Germany would not gy}, 
mit to coercion by the Entente Power 
‘either in the armistice negotiations g 
in the peace pourparlers.”” A pres 
campaign has been started throughoy 
Germany, adds this dispatch, againg 
the armistice and peace conditions, 

March 6.—British delegates to the Pegeg 
Conference have been. instructed ty 
submit as their first demand full Tep- 
aration for British losses at sea dur 
the war, including compensation fy 
relatives of mariners who lost their 
lives, announces Premier Lloyd George 
to a deputation of sailors. 

Italy is warned by the American Goven. 
ment that unless she puts an end to the 
delays in movements of relief-supplie 
to the newly established Jugo-Slayie 
and Czecho-Slavie states, steps will hy 
taken to cut off American foodstuf; 
from Italy, reports Washington. 

The speeter of famine in Germany js 
stalking about in Paris, says a dispate 
from the latter city. As a result the 
French attitude is said to be changing in 
favor of a speedy peace with Germany, 

American leaders of the Irish movement 
for Home Rule plan to send a committe 
from the United States’ to plead th 
Irish cause before the Peace Cop 
ference in Paris, according to a report 
given out by members of the Committe 
of the Irish Race Convention. 

Senator William E. Boral, of Idaho, 
Senator James A. Reed, ‘of Missouri, 
and Senator Charles S: Thomas, of Co- 
orado, vigorously attack the League 
Nations at a meeting in New York City. 

March 7.—Armistice negotiaticns between 
the German and Allied representative 
at Spa are broken off on ‘the refusil 
of the Germans to ~ surrender their 
merchant fleet unless definite promis 
of food is given. Washington repori 
that forcible seizure of the German 
vessels by the Allies may ensue. 

The Powers have agreed to divide the 
surrendered German war-ships, but the 
United States and Great Britain ar 
in accord regarding the necessity for 
sinking their respective shares, accori- 
ing to the London Daily Mail. 

It is stated on the authority of an official 
connected with the Peace Conference 
Commission on Reparation, report 
Paris, that the total reparatory damage 
to be assessed against Germany will 
$40,000,000,000. 

If the Irish question is not settled by the 
Peace Conference, friends of Ireland 
will stop ratification of the League o 
Nations in the American Congress, John 
O’ Kelly, delegate of the provisional Irish 
Republie to the Peace Conference, de 
clares in a statement issued in Paris. 

The Albanian Delegation to the Peace 
Conferénee, after a hearing by the 
commission dealing with Greek que 
tions, proposes through Premier Cle 
menceau that, in event its claims ate 
not admitted by the Supreme Couneil,a 
mandate be given to the United States 
to occupy and administer for one year 
the territories claimed by the Albanians. 

March 8.—The Supreme Allied Couneill 
decides to resume negotiations with the 

Germans at some other place in Belgium 
than Spa, where they were broken off o1 
March 6. A method has been : 

on to assure the delivery of German 
merchant ships to the Allies and ® 

furnish Germany with food to be 
for by credits and foreign sec 

held in Germany. 4 

The American delegation, says a disp 
from Paris, has decided to leave 
Allies the punishment of the autho 

the war. 
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pe The mimic! it’s a new sort 
= of parrot-ism that the Mimeo- 
a || graph has brought into the 
ae 7 world. At the great speed of five thou- 
rn | sand copies an hour it exactly reproduces 
bane “|| typewritten letters, forms, drawings, maps 
at |7}/ and the like. Throughout civilization it is 
ty I =| used by business enterprises, governments, 
i Z armies, navies and educational institutions 
ep | as a quick means of saving a great deal of 











ri = time and money. It works surprising refor- 
mations in methods and systems. Costs little 
to install and maintain. Cuts printing expenses 
down to minimum. What its great powers of 
mimicry have done for others they may do for 
you. Booklet “L” on request—today—from 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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ime Has Decided 
The Best Lawful Lens 


Glaring headlights are unlawful almost everywhere 
today. They have always been offensive and unsafe. 
A million motorists, and many leading car makers, have 


The Warner - Lenz is legal every- 
where. It conforms to the Golden 
Rule. Yet it sheds a tenfold better 
light than shaft-lights, which are 
outlaws. 


The blinding shaft-light overlit a 

| narrow bit of road. Its rays pierced 

straight ahead. The roadsides, ditches, 

curves and turns were left unlighted 
by it. 

Insert the Warner-Lenz and shaft- 
lights become flood-lights. Far and 
near, wide and close, the entire scene 
is lighted. Your entire range of vision 
is made clear as day. 


There are no direct beams, no glare 
rays. So laws do not restrict this 
light to 42 inches high. The road 
signs are made clear. 


Rise and fall of the car does not 


quit them for the Warner-Lenz. Your turn has come, 
and we urge you to act now. 


Forbidden Lights Not One-Tenth 
So Effective 


affect this light, nor does turning of 
the lens in the lamp-rim. That is 
vitally important. 


Warner Stands Alone 


The Warner-Lenz, from the very 
start, has held supreme place among 
lawful lenses. Today it stands alone, 
both with motorists and engineers, 
when dozens of types have fallen. 

It means a vastly better light, yet a 
courteous light and lawful. It means 
a widespread, unrestricted, all-reveal- 
ing light. 

Let your dealer insert them. Not 
some eccentric lens, but Warner-Lenz 
—the type that won. See how they 
change night driving. Nothing else 
which costs so little adds so much 
to motoring joy. 

Go change today. 











Standard Equipment on 
Packard White 
Stutz Westcott 
Peerless ase 
Moon avis 
Murray McFarlan 
Crawford Daniels 8 

iat Cunningham 
Ohio Electric Anderson 

armon Standard 8 
Lenox Nash 
Dorri Doble Steam 

Rock Falls 
Motor Titucks 

Lombard Tractor Vim 
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Inventor of the M. 





This is A. P. Warner of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame and 


aie S, d, * 










West of Rockies, 25c Per Pair Extra 











$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 


« . WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 
aioe 901 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


(373) 
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The Supreme Council directs that 
food ilectentie enforced by Italy 
the Jugo-Slavs be raised af onee, 

The Peace Conference Commissiog , 
Belgian claims, it is reported from Pas 
has agreed in principle to the Bel; 
demand for the Prussian toy, 
Malmedy and. surrounding Prygg 
territory. 

Claims filed by American citizens 
firms with the State Department ap ait 
Germany and Austria-Hungary ty 
about $750,000,000, according to an 
nouncement by the State Departme 
and additional claims are expected, 

March 9.—Under the Supreme Aljj 
Council’s plan; to regulate the size ; 
the German Army, states Stephe 
Pichon, French Foreign Minister, o; 
scription is abandoned in favor of 
small professional force. Germay 
will be provided with 300,000 tons g 
food a month under the plan formd 
by the Council. 

Suggestions for amending the League q 
Nations charter will be framed ; 
London this week, says a report frog 
that city, at a meeting of the Sovidj 
to Enforce Peace. 

The Austrian peace terms will be tak 
up by the Supreme Allied Couneil g 
Paris, says a French report, as soon q 
the preliminary treaty with Germay 
has been framed. 






sal 





Truck, ¥ 
in-One . 





yertible 
























March 10.—Amendments to the draft Th 
the League of Nations plan suggest va 
by ex-President Taft are receiyi Be 
the close study of the various del Gr 
tions, says a report from Paris, q 
“the understanding prevails that { Tr 
suggestions made by Mr. Taft mi m¢ 
be adopted if assurance could be h Tk 
that the reopening of the whole subj ; 
would not be involved.” - 

The Supreme Council, reports Paris, So 
unanimously agreed that Germany| stz 
military foree shall be limited ; re 
100,000 volunteers serving twelve yea 

March 11.—The Peace Conference - 
nearly completed its work, says 
London Evening News, giving ree 
advices of Premier Lloyd George as 
authority. The Peace Treaty will Te 
signed before the: end of March, th 
cording to this journal, with { b 
signature of the League covenant j . 
come later. Se 

It has become known, says a report fru pe 
Paris, that Pope Benedict has addres tr 
an appeal to the Powers emphasizi 
the urgency of the speedy conelusi It 
of a peace with Germany ‘which ¥ It 
not humiliate the German people.” fo 

The Supreme Council adopts a provisid ur 


for the reduction of the German nil 
tary establishment to 100,000 men wit 
4,000 officers. The personnel of the Ge 
man Naval Fleet is to be reduced to li Tl 
000, according to the same Paris reporl 


General opposition to the propose 
League of Nations is reflected in recesl pu 
German newspaper comment received 2- 


by the State Department, says a dig ox 
patch from Washington. The Leagu : 





is planned to give the United Statq la 
and Great Britain domination ovd Y 
the world, according to most of thes G 
German authorities. dk 
THE CENTRAL POWERS lo 

March 5.—The Spartacides have inaug T 
urated a movement to seize Kéng d 
berg in East Prussia, says a repol in 


from Berlin, in order to open a route 
communication to Moscow so 
Bolshevik armies from Russia may mov 
to the assistance of the Spartacide fore 
The first reading of the new Germs 
constitution was concluded on Mare 
4, says a dispatch from Weimar,” 
Government troops to the number ‘ 
28,000 have gathered in Berlin, ™ 
cording to dispatches received from th 
city, to be prepared’ for the’ gr 
Spartacide menace. 
March 6.—Anti-Ameriean riots in E 
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Gramm-Bernstein 1'4 Ton 
Truck, with standard Threc- 
in-One flare-board express 
pody—tvhich is readily con- 
yertible into two other types. 












The Extra-Value Truck, 









Socie 
e 
3 Backe a Goo ame 
soon 
erma 

The positive voucher for real extra- | These Gramm-Bernstein springs the rear transmission) bearing. Again, 
draft yon . . tae he Cos thed te st aherned 
pest value in this 13%4-ton Gramm- might appear too heavy, or the an ee costly—and 
aceiri Bernstein, is the name of B. A. leaves too many for the truck’s 7 “ss ee , ; 
deleg 7. “ ~ ne irame is positive y insurec against 
an Gramm. capacity. ; : misalignment and undue strain by six 
hat ti Truck-buyers know that name Mr. Gramm s experience tells him sturdy cross members. These are gus- 
+ mio means 18 years of truck building. thev are precisely right for a 1%4- eeted for still greater strength; and rear 
be h They know what it has always cat tind tai ieee Tht Se corner braces are provided, in addition 
subis : y n truck. re could use springs less to the custemary corner gussets. 

stood for. costly than these of Vanadium alloy The radiator—Gramm make and design 
ris, h So the name, back of actual out- —but he will not risk a fine truck —is spring-cushioned to the frame. 
y standing superiorities, won instant reputation of 18 years’ standing. These are strong evidences of unusual 
ted | recognition of this truck as an _ value. Without these elements, the suc- 
@ ye wn eae ag PA ans | —— : cess of a truck is doubtful. 
ce ake a Better ruc eas 
vs th Built as a 14-Ton Positive Assurance 
rece Truck Should Be So all through. Longer life, better of Excess Value 
st SSE AE, 8 d ¢ service with greater economy; built If further assurance of downright excess 
a OSES WH, KM Uae PROSUCt Co into the truck, even at higher cost —_ value_were asked, we should say, “Dig 
x" th the longest experience in the truck of materials and methods. into Gramm-Bernstein records for per- 
vty business—dating back to 1901. f : " formance, for low cost operation, for 

By some, this 114-ton transmission _ honest service. 


Second, it is exactly what this ex- 


probably would be considered ad- 


We know this truck to be so much better 


i ee care oe a good 14-ton mirable for a 214-ton truck. But = ( a oe is so clean 
= It is well-engi 1 and well-buil Mr. Gramm knows the work to be Porn Ki hough tful Seeianee aien onal 
clusi is well-engineered and well-built. = done, and has built it forthat work. —_ truck buyers. 

ch ¥ It is perfectly balanced, and uni- SDRC ere Saas 

pe.” formly strong and sound in all its e does away with thie “whip” of a Three-In-One Body 

ovisid unite. one-piece propeller shaft by using a 14-Ton Feature 

1 wi Rear Axle Good a two-piece shaft. Three universal A highly practical feature of the 1 %4-ton 
he Ge for 2-Ton Duty joints instead of two—better en- Gramm-Bernstein in its Three-in-One 
to 1i Th le is Ii lly th k gineering and better results. body, illustrated on this page. 

’ e rear axieé 1s litera the x > > types are 2 atak 
reper Satine’ Th B i G one Both brakes work on the rear wheels, be- pe _— ty oa arn the (gee —_ 
Opose undation. ine one D. /i. Gramm cause Mr. Gramm has found that a pro- hic n ne ent -r c, ail er oo 
recel puts under this vehicle is fit for peller shaft brake causes excess wear on a ee ee were 
per 2-ton duty. Its bearing sizes, for Ths Come line ge all 

dis : . pratical capacities from 134 to 5 tons— 
a ‘gr lag he xp meg — all chainless drive. 

tate a -ton axies. : 
1 ove GRE ORE EY The Gramm-Bernstein Motor 
thes P ae Truck Company 















The 1 


Gramm-Bernstein. B.A. Gramm 
does this as one means of insuring 
long life and thorough reliability. 
The first 4-cylinder truck he built 
in 1906 is in service in 1919. 


ton Gramm-Bernstein Three-in-One 
, with extra slatted panels added. 











F. O. B. Lima, Ohio 
144-Ton Chassis with Driver’s Seat 


$ 14%-Ton Chassis with all-weather 
1975 cab, doors, curtains and_ windshield. 


$ 1%-Ton Truck, complete as illus- 

2 1 10 trated above, with flare-board ex- 
press body, which is convertible into a slatted ex- 
press body and a covered, slatted express body. 











Builder of the first standardized Liberty 
(U. S. A.) Truck 
Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 




















































Extra slatted panels and tarpaulin carrier added 


to the standard flare-board express body. 
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Construct now for a 
fot and still bee 
America — 


Topartisont of Lobe 
Wm. B. Wilson, Sec’y. 


COMPANY "D" 405th TELEGRAPH BATTALION, SC 
US APO #775, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY PORCES. 
BELTHEIM BEI SS eo HUNSRUGK, RHINELAND. 


13 December, 1918. 
The General Sales Manager 
GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio, U.SeAe 
Dear Sir: - 


Having been in- the automobile business for the past 
ten years; followed the motor truck through its early days; seen it 





















_ overcome the prejudices of a skeptical public; I feel that I can give a 


few words cf comment on the one-and-one-haif ton Garford. 


- Whe organization to which 1 ‘am attached received 
its motor ecuipment last Mey (1918). Most of us were more or less 
skeptical on the Garford of this model; as we had seen so little of its 
performance. We Feceived twelve, out of which number I know of none that 
has travelled less-than seven thousand mijes. ‘The greater part of this 
mileage was over sheil-pitted and war-torn roa@s; some over cross country 
where there were Toads at all. 


‘ -. Since starting into Germany we have had an additional 
dozen trucks of a much higher price; but the men-ere 811 strong for the 
Garford and use every ruse pos to ride on them; for they are the 

re dless of road conditions 
eir say eight or these trucks have never 
nigeue a aay's work: Some of them have never had a valve ground or 
carbon removed. - I.claim that is some record considering the poor 
grade of gas and oil obtainable. 


My reason for taking a personal interest in the 
work of the trucks.is thet previous to the war I was a salesman, and 
at one time distributor, for two well-known, highpriced, commercial cars 
and heavy duty trucks. -But to date I can truthfully Say that I have 
never* seen in civil or in army use a truck that ig the Garford's ecual. 


@ Armistice. 


: It w oubtless be of interest to you to know thet the Garford was 
: truck to cross "No man*. 8S Lana" "info German territory after the 
8 ng 


Hoping that I may have the pleasure of meeting 
“you personally on iy reture to the States, I beg to remain,, 





Address: Co."D" 405th Telegraph Bn. S.C 
US APO 775, American Expeditionary Forces 
ox HEPAT 





ist Lieutenant, 'Signal Corps 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 
Distributors and: Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
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‘says a dispatch from Coblenz, have 
ut an end to the fraternization of 
rmans and Americans in the sector 
now guarded by the American Army. 

Considerable artillery fighting is reported 
in the vicinity of police headquarters 
in Berlin. An attempt by the Spar- 
tacans to storm the headquarters on 
March 5 is said to have been repulsed. 

The German Government has yielded 
to the: demand of thc Radicals that 
Soviet features be incorporated in the 
constitution now being framed, ac- 
cording to Berlin dispatches, but the 
Independent Socialists are demanding 
out-and-out Soviet rule or a_ prole- 
tariat dictatorship. 

March 7.—All the important buildings in 
Berlin are now,in the hands of Govern- 
ment troops, according to a Govern- 
ment wireless received in London. 
The number of dead and wounded in 
the recent riots is said to exceed 400. 

The American Mission, which is in Berlin 
to look after the welfare of prisoners, 
entrenched itself in the Hotel Adlon 
behind a battery of machine guns during 
the attack of March 6, which resulted 
in the capture of the main telegraph 
office by Spartacan forces, says an Ex- 
change Telegraph dispatch from Berlin. 
Members of the American Red-Cross 
Commission also were endangered by the 
shooting. The battle, the dispatch adds, 
was the worst Berlin has yet seen. 

March 8.—German Government troops 
have supprest the armed revolt in 
Berlin, according to a dispateh from 
that city, via Basel, Switzerland, and 
are now. assigned to the task of pro- 
tecting workingmen who wish to return 
to theirdabors. Gas and airplanes were 
used in the attack on the strikers, ac- 
cording to the German Gazette, of Berlin. 

The general strike in Berlin is called off, 
says. a dispatch {from that city. The 
Government has granted the major part 
of the political demands of the strikers. 

March 9.—Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
is planning to use. volunteer units in a 
drive against the Bolsheviki with Libau 
as his base of operations, it is indicated 
by information which has reached 
American intelligence officers, says a dis- 
patch from Coblenz. 

March 10.—Murders, fighting, and plun- 
dering continued throughout Sunday, 
March 9, in various parts of Berlin, 
says a dispatch from that city. Many 
Spartacides, made prisoners in the 
forenoon, were summarily executed 
in the afternoon, following Secretary 
of Military Affairs Noske’s order that, 
“any person found fighting against the 
Government with arms in his hands 
will be shot immediately.”’ Several 
hundred summary executions are re- 

rted from the Spartacan side. Total 
osses in the recent riots amount to 
$37,500,000, and the total casualties 
are estimated by the _ semiofficial 
Wolff Bureau at 1,000. 

Work is resumed throughout the greater 
part of Berlin, says a report from 
London, following the arrival of Presi- 
dent Ebert and Secretary Landsberg 
from Weimar. 

March 11.—German troops have cap- 
tured the towns of Laiden and Schrun- 
den, northeast of Libau, according to re- 
ports received in Berlin. The Bolshe- 
viki were driven back with heavy losses. 

Fighting is still going on in Berlin with 
great. fury, according to undated re- 
ports received in Copenhagen from ‘the 
German capital. There is said to’ be 
special activity in the northern and 
northeastern sections of Berlin, where 
both men and women are fighting with 
“unexampled cruelty,” and the govern- 
ment troops are said to be killing all 
prisoners who fall into their hands. 

In the Berlin suburb of Lichtenberg gov- 
ernment troops, pasty reenforeed, have 
resumed the fighting, says a German 

Wireless dispatch received in London. 
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ess is Demanding 
STONE-TEX 
: Instead./Ordinary Paint 


Where large concrete, stucco, brick or masonry 
buildings of any kind must be coated—big bust- 
ness men are selecting STONE-TEX because it 
not only gives greater efficiency but is more 
economical in the long run. 


STONE-TEX provides a smooth, soft-toned, 
even finish, impossible to attain with ordinary 
paints. It fills all hair cracks, covers spots and 
disfiguring streaks, and makes a marked improve- 
ment in the appearance of the building. 


Moreover, STONE-TEX dampproofs the 
building. Ordinary paints, being intended for 
wood, offer little resistance to moisture, when 
used on masonry. STONE-TEX, however, a 
high-grade liquid cement coating made specifically 
for masonry, fills the pores wich a preparation 
hard as flint and moisture-proof. 





Because of this resistance to dampness and weather 
elements, STONE-TEX retains its beauty and efficiency 
for years, far outlasting ordinary paint. Keeps the build- 
ing dry and sanitary. Suitable for new or old walls and 
furnished in a variety of pleasing colors. Applied with a 
brush. Will not chip, flake or peel off. 

Bear these four facts in mind, before coating your build- 
ing: STONE-TEX gives greater beauty, dampproofs, 
outlasts ordinary paint, and is more economical. 


Write today for free STONE-TEX 
booklet and get full information. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


















€ THe TRUS - RRR 2 
Q.Big 


“AGATIZE” Your Cement Floors 


Insure your cement floors against deterioration 
—indefinitely postpone their relaying — by giving 





imple, easy, inexpensive AGATEX treat- 

“Just them the simple y, ‘pe : grt 
‘ ment. Agatized cement floors are hard, durable, 
Sweep ut wear-resisting, and will not “dust’’ or crumble. 


on with Impervious to oils and grease—easy to keep clean. 


abroom” AGATEX can be applied at night, or even during 
the noon hours, and floors can be used immediately 
afterwards. Especially suitable for factories, ware- 
houses, theatres, schools, office buildings, wherever 
floors are subject to wear. Write for details of the 
“AGATEX Treatment” and sample test black. 
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DOFFING THEIR WAR PAINT - THE 
CUNARD FAVORITES ARE AGAIN 


SAILING 
REGULARLY 
TO EUROPE 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA a 
CARMANIA C€ AiR, NLA NIA 


for Fun tt Apo, kA 


21-24 Stare Stacet-New ‘Youn 



































LONG LIFE AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
By Pearce Kintzing, M:D. Simple, sane advice by a 
ysician of longstanding. }2mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 





DONT PAY GARAGE 
RENT ANY 


doors, windows 

and even paint. All wood. 
Just bolt together the 10 
sections and drive in your 
car. Easily portable. 5 
sizes. Two-car size as 
pictured on left only $170. 





‘“‘Fre-rent’’ 


$9 5.00 Portable 


“Garage 
(One-Car Size) 


MANUFACTURERS’ sce | COMPANY 
Walden Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write for booklet. 





| 


| 








AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 


UNCLE SAM 


i Composed of 19,000 Soldiers in Formation 
duces monde —— Sana ‘and artistic pictures. "Other 
i at various Training 
—: the Bell, American Eagle, 
booklet. Sales 

lors. 


whe, $1.00 each postpaid. 


MOLE & 
915 Medinah Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 








AUTO OWNERS 


tells how to care for your tires 
in winter—how to save two- 
thirds. your tire expense— 
33 how to make your own tire 
repaifs for punctures, blow- 
outs, 
increase your tire mileage — 
3 how to prevent sand pock- 
ets, blow-outs, ete.—why oil and water ruin 
tires and reduce mileage—why spare tires and 
tubes deteriorate, correct inflation, etc. 


Also tells how the famous Shaler V ulcanizers, used 
by more than a million motorists, will enable you 
to make your own tire repairs at home—save repair 
bills—save time—make tires give double mileage. 


FREE to Any Car Owner 


who sends us name of the e from which he buys 
Don't fail to write forit today 


C.A.ShalerCo.,3051 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 








March 9.—Kadish, 


In the Bremen eity eleetions for the State 
Assembly, the Majority Socialists lead 
with approximately 48,000, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists have received 24,- 
000, and ‘the Spartacans 10,000, say 
reports received in Amsterdam. 


It is reported from Basel that the former 
German Emperor has complained 
against the climate in Holland and re- 
quested the German Armistice Commis- 
sion to secure from the Allies permission 
for him to go to a warmer climate, 
like the Riviera or Egypt, for his health. 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 


March 5.—The National Council of Women 


of France and the Union of Russian 
Women in Switzerland petition Premier 
Clemenceau, as President of the Peace 
Conference, to interfere in the soeiali- 
zation by the Bolsheviki of all women 
between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five years. 

The Soviet Government of Russia hopes 
to arrange a large loan in America ac- 
cording to Pe trograd advices received in 
Stockholm, and is prepared to offer 
in exchange important mining and rail- 
road concessions. 


Bolshevik forces launched an artillery- | 


attack, after artillery-preparation, on 
March 3, against the Allied positions on 
the banks of] the Vaga River, says a 
dispateh from Archangel. They were 
repulsed with considerable loss. 


March 7.—German troops on the Baltic 


eoast have severely defeated the Bol- 
sheviki and have recaptured Riga, 
according to a report received by the 
London Daily Telegraph. 

Bolshevik artillery continues its activity 
on the Vaga and Dvina fronts, says a 
report from Archangel. Headquarters’ 
reports indicate that the Bolshevik 
forces on the Vaga front comprise 
about 4,000 men, with considerable 
artillery. 

During the months of December and 
January nearly 100,000 persons in the 
city of Petrograd died from hunger 
and as the result of epidemies, accord- 
ing to official statements as reported by 
Swiss refugees arriving in Bern. 

Fighting is still going on around Lem- 
berg, between the Poles and the 
Ukrainians, say dispatches from that 
city. A renewed bombardment of the 
city by the Ukrainians is said to have 
resulted in considerable loss of life and 
damage to public buildings and works 
of art. 

The American Ambassador to Russia, 
David R. Francis, testifying before the 
Overman Investigating Committee at 
Washington, declares Russia is ruled 
from Berlin and that no peace is possible 
while Bolshevism is in power. 

Col. Raymond Robins, formerly head of 
the Red Cross in Russia, characterizes 
portions of Ambassador Francis’s testi- 
mony as false and misleading, says a 
dispatch from Chicago, and asks to be 
heard in reference to the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

which has changed 
hands six or seven times, has been re- 
captured by the Bolsheviki from the 
Americans, says a delayed dispatch 
from Archangel. Renewed bombard- 
ments are reported along the Dvina 
front. 

Premier Paderewski of Poland arrives in 
Posen to explain ‘to the Inter-Allied 
Mission the critical condition of the 
Poles on the Lemberg front. He asked 
for immediate aid in materials and 
munitions, says a dispatch from Posen. 


March 10.—Typhus is adding to the hor- 


rors of hunger and disorder in Moseow, 
which the population has christened 
“‘The Graveyard,” says a British busi- 
ness man recently returned from that 
city, according to a report from Paris. 


March 11.—Allied forces holding Vistavka! 


on. the-Vaga- have been attacked by 











| PRICE—Mixed colors, postpaid, 12 for 35c; 





Safeguard Your Shipments 
Prevent delays, losses and disputes arising from 
illegible hand-lettering. The IDEAL cuts bold, 
ple ain paper stencils of your customers’ names and 
addresses—each can be used hundreds of times, 


Ze IDEAL 


It is speedy, accurate, durable. 
Saves time, money and trouble 
Send teday for Free booklet, 
sample stencils of your name ‘and 
address and particulars of our f 
FREE TRIAL offer. Write at once, 

IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE C0, 
12 Ideal Block 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


FCONOMY 


i FROM ANGL CS 





insure m 

cost in safe rece ns e ectric al circy 

against the fire and accident hazards 

overloads and short circuits. e 
pensive “Drop Out” 

stores a blown Economy 

original efficiency. u 
pioneer renewable fuse. fs comes b 
the use of one-time fuses, it cuts ai 
maintenance costs approximately § 80%, 

ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts., CHICAGO, 0.8, 
Sole mannfooturere of *‘ARKLESS”’ —the 
Renewa ave Puce, gee Oe 208k Guaranteed 
fl 


Economy Fuses zre also made in Canada al 





Ice-Proof Plants 


We grow young, vigorous 
of the 


oon | 
Pats 
an owt 5 


’ e 
ened by the ice and suave fe 
im 


and in spi 
ous growth an immense 
fact We mail plants meine to 
Maine to California. y 
26 for 60c; 100 for 
600 for $9.00; 1000 for $16.00. Will bloom at once 
BIG'CATALOGUE free. All flower and Be etable seods, baths, 
ies. We grow the § finest Gladi loli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, 
nies, Perennials Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, Beets, Fy Mes bbawe Inions, Tomatoes, 4 Cora, 
3s, etc. All ‘special prize s straii and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, — “9 Floral Park, N. ¥, 


Major’s | » 


IN THE 
WORLD 
Gement | mccicts: 


By mail 20c—Major Mig. Co., 461 Peari St., N. Y. City 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Inte Your Shoes 


And sprinkle in the Foot- 
Bath, It takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions, the 
friction from the shoe and 
gives rest and comfort to 
tired, aching, swollen feet. 
The Plattsburg Camp 
Manual advises all men in 
training to shake Foot-Ease 
in their shoes every morn- 








Established 1876 r 
Household | 
Necessity 


15¢. per bottle at all dealers, 








ing. 

Nothing relieves the pain 
of tight or new shoes 80 
quickly or thoroughly. 

If you want genuine Te 
lief, Allen’s Foot-Ease will 
give it and give it quickly 
as proved by testi-{ 
monials from all over the world. Try it 
to-day and_ be comfortable. Sold every, 


§ where. Don’t accept any substi 
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Teh. lenspocata 


Original purchases of electric trucks and delivery 
wagons have been added to until large fleets are now es- 
tablished. Many of the owners of these fleets will be 
recognized immediately as transportation experts. 


Have you investigated the economy in using electrics for 
your hauling and delivery (figured i in dollars and cents )? 


Storage - Battery Tractor, EDISON Storage - Battery Truck, EDISON Mining Locomotive, Edison-equipped 
equipped, Hauls long trains of equipped, Does the work of 5 to 12 (Miner wearing Edison Electric Safet y 
loaded trailers. hand truckers, Mine Lamp. 


For electric commercial trucks, for storage-battery industrial trucks and tractors, 
for industrial and mining locomotives, for safety mine lamps, farm light and power 
wherever dependable batteries are needed, it pays to specify the 


STORAGE 


Eduvoon. Isatienr 


The Edison principle is totally different from that of all other storage batteries. Other 
batteries use lead peroxide or spongy lead in acid electrolyte. Mr. Edison chose nickel 
hydrate, iron oxide, and an alkaline electrolyte. ‘This radical departure from old-time 
methods permits an all-steel construction, and altogether a battery of superior ruggedness 
and longer life (proved by Edison Storage Batteries in service over six and seven years). 


For complete information, use the coupon or write to 


Edison Storage Battery Co., 253 Lakeside Ave., Orange, 


Send me Bulletins on 
(Commercial Trucks [)Farm Light and Power Plants _jIndustrial Trucks [JYacht Lighting 
{_|Safety Mine Lamps "|Industrial Locomotives "Train Lighting | |Lumber Tractors 


(Write name and address on margin of page) 
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of Ame! 
teh 7.— 
by Car 
in New 
seven 1¥ 
Army Tr! 
content 
is said | 
ews are 


25000 miles-without repair- 
in spite of dripping brine [= 


“We have used two 1-ton Atierburys over two years, covering about 25,000 miles - <> 
with each, with no repairs or replacements except the grind in the valve.” ‘ato th 
—Statement from a well-known ice cream manufacturer. (Name on request.) out at ] 
of Lemt 


i . . . . bill has 
ROBABLY no other business It is this same conscientious - Con 


is quite so hard on a motor forethought in every detail of ere 
. ° Su . 

truck as the ice cream business. Atterbury construction that in- The Ar 

™ P be « 

sures owners against trouble, no a. 
matter how unusual or hard the of Japa 
. ° noon of 

usage it receives. ion tel 
Natione 
Before you buy your next motor from S 


‘ that. re 
But so completely are all work- truck get the best engineer you of the 
ing parts protected inan Atterbury _ know to investigate the Atterbury 
that it is practically immune to for you. Write today for the name d Ame 


corrosion. of the nearest Atterbury dealer. <<" 





























The constantly dripping brine 
finds its way to every unprotected 
part, and quickly rusts it out. 





were al 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR COMPANY Cena 
BUFFALO, N. Y. iean .M 
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heviki with infantry and heavy 
Hery-fire, says a dispatch from 
ihangel. The Allied troops, greatly 
/ wtnumbered, are said to be still in 
eupation of the ruins. 
yseow and Petrograd are reported to be 
sithout: fuel of any kind, in advices 
meeived by “the State Department, 
avs a dispatch from Washington. 
The deaths.in Petrograd are estimated 
st 4,000 daily, chiefly from typhoid 
md smallpox. Chinese" soldiers are 
aid to have been arrested in Moscow 
jor selling human flesh for food to the 
fmine-stricken population. 


FOREIGN 


ih 5.—The British Government. has 
decided to release all Irish political 
isoners, says the London Daily Mail. 
in order to prevent: public-demonstra- 
tions the prisoners will’ be returned 
jo Ireland in small parties. 
|. the result of representations by Ameri- 
an officials, the British Government has 
consented to the removal of all censor- 
ship on business, commercial, and other 
messages, says a report..from Paris. 
Canada has been stirred by charges 
made in the House of Commons by 
Sir Sam Hughes, former Minister of 
itia, that c‘jicers commanding the 
jon’s fo-ces in France needlessly 
ificed the lives of their men in order 
advance themselves, says a dispatch 
om Toronto. 
g police of Paris have arrested two 
nts of the American Army, says a 
weport. from that city, charged with 
complicity in a plot to steal and dispose 
of American army stores. 
h 7.—According to a statement issued 
by Canadian Military Headquarters 
in New York, from ‘eight to twenty- 
seven men were killed in the Canadian 
Army riots near Abergele, Wales. Dis- 
content over delay in sailing for home 
is said to have caused the outbreak. 
ws are being massacred in large num- 
hers in eastern Galicia and the Ukraine, 
aeording to the Jewish Press Bureau 
in Stockholm. Reports received from 
the Yiddische Morgenpost, of Vienna, 
state that 400 families have been wiped 
out at Proskurov, in the Ukraine, east 
of Lemberg. 
bill has been introduced in the House 
of Commons, reports London, pro- 
viding for compulsory service for the 
British Army of occupation in Germany. 
The Army, according to the bill, would 
be camposed of 900,000 men. 
arch 9.—Korea declared its independence 
of Japan at one o’clock on the after- 
non of Saturday, March 1, according 
toa telegram received by the Korean 
National Association of San Francisco 
fom Shanghai. The message added 
that recognition of the independence 
of the Korean Government would be 
wged at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Pollowing an attempt to arrest a party 
of American sailors who were ‘‘shoot- 
ing craps’? near the Eagle Hut of the 
Y. M. C. A. in London, London police 
were attacked by United States and 
Canadian soldiers, says a dispatch from 
London. Several members of the Amer- 
ican Military Police, on endeavoring 
to take control of the rioters, were 
severely beaten by British policemen. 
atch 10.—Practically all American sol- 
diers and sailors have been withdrawn 
from the London district as a sequel to 
the riot of March 9, says a dispatch from 
london. A combined American. Naval 
and Military Board is conducting an 
inquiry into the case. 
A tunnel under the English Channel is 
being considered by the British’ Gov- 
emment, Andrew Bonar Law, the 
government spokesman, announces in 
the House of Commons, partly as a 
Measure for giving’ employment to 
disgharged soldiers. 
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Quick 
Relief! 


When you see red, and 
your teeth come together 
with a click, and you could 
break a chair or something 
—don’t do it! Grab your 
pipe, jam it full of good tobacco and light it right away. A 
few minutes later you'll be glad you did so. 


But in that few minutes you want a pipe that won't talk 
back. You want a 


Wellington 
UNIVERSAL PIPE 


The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of : , 
suneansatpaiitie: Gimme teen hands you anything you're not look- 
50 years. Itisnotonly onevery ing for. The well keeps all moisture 
Wellington, but also on other 
pipes that we make of every < 
style, size and grade. Price for satisfying draughts of clean, cool, sweet smoke 
price, grade for grade, there 






MARK 


a 


A Wellington never sputters or gurgles or 


and loose tobacco to itself. The big, 


s anlatieletin quite thes ¢ flow up, away from your tongue, through the 


W. D.C. top opening in the bit. 


The Wellington is the real thing, nght through. The bowl is genuine 
French briar, seasoned by our own process, so as to break in sweet and 
mellow. The bit is solid Vulcanite. The workmanship is fine. 


You ought to have a Wellington. It’s chosen oftener than any other pipe. 
All good dealers offer Wellingtons in many shapes, sizes and grades at 75 
cents and up. There is no better value in a pipe. 


We. DEMUTH. & CO... NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
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Flags indicate 18 retineries and works 
producing Gargoyle Lubricant: 


Gnnssr 2d 





ml 


Lubricants 


A grade for each type of service 






2, 1919 











new science writes its mark 
A across the faces of two hemi- 
spheres. ‘The last 50 years have 
been called the Mechanical Age. 
The 50 years ahead will bring the 
age of Mechanical Efficiency. 
In 1913 an international con- 


ference of Vacuum Oil Company 
executives and engineers from 14 











[VACUUM OIL COMPANY “#225252” NEW YORK, U.S.A} |" 











k countries finalized the lubrication 
‘ ideal—the right oil in the right 
: place in the right way. 


Lubrication as developed by 
the Vacuum Oil Company be- 
came a science which has opened 
the way to a new mechanical efh- 
ciency for the age ahead. 

The work must go on. 
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Pins indicate some of the more im- 
portant of the 250 ports where Gargoyle 
Lubricants are stocked 
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Lubricants 


A grade for each type of service 








AJ |" VACUUM OIL COMPANY “#222522 NEW YORK.U.S.A. | 
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There’s two things you can’t 


and good tobacco. 


make in a hurry—good friends, t - 
a 
, eae 


A 
bie ef 
EAD There is nothing hotorhasty about VELVET, - 
fae? either in its making or its smoking. Every 
F bit of VELVET is aged for two years 
» in the natural way. That's why 
&, VELVET is always mild and mel- 


low and fragrant in your pipe. 


DOMESTIC 


March 7.—The Marine Workers’ Afiijias 


and the Railroad Administration, j 
an agreement on wages and work, 
conditions, release 40 per cent, of {i 
men who have been on strike on fg 

and other railroad -boats in Ney y, 

Harbor. Six of the independent hog 
owners also signed the scale, yj 

grants the eight-hour day With | 
graduated wage increase. 

All danger of a railroad financial eq) 
trophe, which threatened to dey 
by reason of the failure of Congres ; 
provide funds, has been averted, jt 
announced in New. York, as the rey 
of a plan by which Wall Street will , 
in financing the roads. 


March 8.—Retention within the Army 


about 200,000 men obtained ozigingy 
through the drafts and by transfer fr 
the National Guard, is planned by; 
War Department in building yp 
temporary military establishment of } 
nation, according to an announceme 
by General March, Chief of Staff. 
The New York Harbor strike, “insta 
of being near the end, is hardly beguy’ 
according to; a declaration of the stril 
ers’ committee. The agreement with} 
railroads has not been accepted by {} 
workers, and only ferries are running, 
Early return of the railroads to ope 
tion by the companies which own they 
and the passage of legislation to enall 
private ownership to be successful, ; 
advocated by Howard Elliott, p 
sent of the Northern Pacific Rails 
in an address delivered in Chicago, 


The railroad shop-workers, says a di 
patch from Washington, have ) 
sented demands to the United Sta 
Railway Administration for a furth 
raise of twenty-five per cent., effect 
from January 1, 1919. 

March 10.—Following demonstrations 
the unemployed in Buffalo, -N. } 
15,000 State Guard are ordered to} 
in readiness for immediate duty ther 
says a dispatch from Albany. 
vention by the Buffalo police of ag 
demonstration arranged by the w 
employed added to the tension, y 
reports from that city. 

The radicals of the United States hay 
united under the banner of Bolshevig 
according to a memorandum ft 
mitted by Postmaster-General B 
son to the Overman frivestigati 
Committee, and are planning to ove 
throw the Government of the Unité 
States by a bloody revolution. 

Conviction under the Espionage Act | 
Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist leade 
is sustained by the Supreme Court i 
a unanimous opinion. He was se 
tenced by the lower court to ten year’ 
imprisonment. 

The International Harvester Co., df 
Chicago; announces that its 30,00) 
employees will take a secret ballot # 
March 12 on the question of adopting 
an “industrial council” plan giving th 
workers equal voice with the manage 
ment in shaping company policies pe 
taining to working conditions and wages 

March 11.—The situation at Buffalo, 
where disturbances in connection wit 
unemployment resulted in militay 
threats, is reported to continue «it 
ical. Renewed applications for 3 
permit to hold a parade of the uw 
employed have been refused. 

Riots by unemployed threaten the wh0k 
State unless measures are taken to finl 
work for discharged soldiers and war 
workers, says Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
Federal Director of the United State 
Employment Service, in a statemett 

given out in New York City. : 

The New York Harbor strike results na 
tie-up of transatlantic shipping, I 
cluding liners engaged in the transporte 
tion of troops and passengers. Gor- 
ernment intervention is under discus 
sion, says a report from Washington. 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


, ‘HE exceptional performance of the 
Franklin Car makes its market the fastest 
growing and most permanent inthe fine car field. 










Motorists are today investigating perform- 
ance and what makes it possible. ‘They are 
discovering why the Franklin Car delivers the 
motoring satisfaction they have been seeking, 
while a change of make in the past has only 
exchanged familiar troubles. 


The significant facts in this exceptional 
performance of the Franklin Car are:—com- 
fortable riding on rough or smooth roads; ease 
of control and safety; light weight and flexi- 
bility; all season usability; no water to boil or 
freeze; no starting troubles; combined with 
unmatched economy- 










20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
10,000 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 





{\ 
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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
















A NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN WRITES: ‘*The grand average mile- 
age on gasoline has been twenty-six miles to. the gallon, and the car 
requires no greater quantity of lubricating oil than other makes. On 
tire mileage, it has done better than you told me it would.”” 


ANOTHER OWNER WRITES: ‘‘The two rear tires on my Franklin 
covered 14,000 miles, and one of the front tires is still on-with a 
record of 19,600 miles and looks good for a lot more.”’ 


- 
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Attractive, Available 
Legitimate Investments 


Why should you buy worth- 
less stocks from sharpers when 
you. can. buy _ time-tested,. 
standard securities in the 
legitimate market? _ 

Baby Bonds bring invest- 
ment within the reach of all. 

Some of the best yield from 
5! 6% to 79 % . 


Send for list of Baby Bond 
. offerings. 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N-Y. 


-the record calendar year 1915. 














FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES 


On Improved Farms In Best 
Oklahoma Farming Districts 


All loans placed conservatively, only 
by expert appraisers, in very best farming 
sections of Oklahoma. 
Not-one cent of loss to investors dh more 
than $3,000,000 in loams placed. - 

_ Mortgages in amounts to suit you, [ér terms 
of varying length They net you 7°; and the se- 
curity isabsolutely choice with land values con- 
stantly increasing.Full information on request. 


AURELIUS SWANSON co. Inc. 
sets over 000.00 


As: * 
12331 State Nat’! Bank Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 





) First Lien Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 


secured. by 24 Apartment Brick Structure, 
located in ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


% Lawrence nuiieiats 


Three (3) year earnings, $28,632.00. This bond issue, 
$36,500.00. Interest payable to Trustees, monthly. Annual 
yment paid Trustees, monthly. Free from Federal Income 
‘ax up to 4%. 
Ask for booklet “MILLER SERV ICE, how this 
insures and protects the bond- buyer’s investment 
interests,"’ and descriptive “Circular 159.’ 
G. L. MILLER & COMPANY 
1019 Hurtz Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


1% 


less. Twenty, years in business. 
Investments.” 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, 


Private School Manager 


Field Officer U.S. Army—12 years Cavalry and 
Staff—business experience—wide social con- 
nections—45—bachelor—will take over man- 
agement of large Preparatory School, military 
or not, as Superintendent or Resident Trustee. 
Academic side to be sub-directed by Head 
Master or Principal. Policy to be progressive, 

on thorough studied knowledge of the 
American boy. Address 

Box A, care Literary Digest. 


\10, 000 Miles 
\Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 


er ten years test by thou- 
leands of car users, Bricteon 
Pneumatic Tireshavesolved 





City, 6%-Farm—First Mortgages. Our own 
money invested in all mortgages offered ‘inves- 
tors. Our farm mortgages are made only on 
Central Texas, black waxy, hog-wallow lands. 
Not more than 50% of value loaned- usually 
Write for booklet, “Safe 


Loans, 
TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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A YEAR OF FEWEST FAILURES—WHY | 
DO MEN FAIL? 


Few year only 9,331 failures were 
reported to Bradstreet’s Journal, as 
against 13,029 in 1917, 16,496 in 1916, 
19,035 in 1915, and 16,769 in 1914. In other 
words, failures in 1918 were 28 per cent. 
below those of 1917, which in turn fell 21 
per cent. below those of 1916, the latter 
in turn falling 13 per cent. below those of 
The net 
decline from 1915 to 1918 was fully 50 
per cent. From the hitherto low-record 
year of the past thirty-five, 1906, there was 
a decline of half of 1 per cent., despite 
the facet that there were 423,000 more 
people engaged in business in 1918. 

Bradstreet’s notes that notwithstanding 
the slowing down in business that followed 
fast upon the signing of the armistice and 
the interruption to trade at many centers 
by the influenza, ‘‘so great was the mo- 
mentum in business and so profitable had 
been the previous months’ trade that the 
lowest monthly totals of casualties ever 
recorded were reached in the closing 
quarter of the year.” Liabilities did not 
shrink so greatly as did failures, but the 
vear’s total, $137,907,644, was 17 per 
cent. below that of 1917 and about 40 
per cent. of the 1914 total, while smaller 
than in any previous year back to 1906. 
From these figures Bradstreet’s notes again 
that business life ‘‘was comparatively safe 
in 1918—-safer, indeed, than in any previous 
year for which there are records.”’ <A fact 
often lost sight of is that failures always 
represent a small percentage of the number 
of men in business. The business death- 
rate in 1918 was only about half of 1 per 
cent. What is more remarkable is that 
the rate ‘‘never exceeded 11% per cent., 
even in the worst year since Bradstreet’ s 
first compiled these statisties.”” The an- 
cient tradition that the larger number of 
those entering business life are doomed to 
ultimate failure ‘‘lacks a _ well-founded 
statistical basis.’”” The Bradstreet’s writer 
says further: 

“The most destructive period in the 
country’s history as regards failures was 
the first full year of the Great War— 
August, 1914, to July, 1915, inelusive— 
when 19,948 failures occurred. In the 
year ending with July, 1918, the fourth 
full year of the war, the number of failures 
was 10,993; a decrease of 81 per cent. from 
the opening year of the war. In the same 
period liabilities were $147,188,112, a 
decrease of 57 per cent. Following are 
the figures for the last year of peace and the 
four full years of war: 

Year ending July Liabilities 
$332,400,000 
344,000,000 
195,800,000 
172,791,850 
147,188,110 


Number 


‘‘Large commercial and stiles 
failures in 1918 numbered 191, as against 
213 in 1917, 207 in 1916, and 303 in 1915, 
and liabilities of these were $56,706,000, as 
against $54,000,000 in 1917 and 1918 and 
$103,000,000 in 1915. Bank suspensions 
in 1918 totaled 27, as against 29 in 1917, 
41 in 1916, 85 in 1915, and 130 in 1914, and 
liabilities of these in 1918 were $10,662,237, 
as against $18,620,134 in 1917, $5,980,798 
in 1916, $33,412,739 in 1915, and $47,636,- 
647 in 1914. 

“The list of large failures, other than 
banking suspensions, shows that the build- 
ing and allied trades were hit hard by the 
events of the year. Thus some twenty-one 





builders and contractors suspended 
liabilities of $6,850,000, and fy 
lumber, brick, and other building-maig 
manufacturers and dealers stopt 
$2,900,000. Automobile and truck 
cerns also felt it a year of strain, 

eighteen concerns closing down, ¢ 
$6,200,000. Nine hotels with liabilit 

$4,782,000 and six departmént-stores jg 
owing $2,610,000. 

‘Failure returns for 1918 r reflected 
precedented prosperity of a vast py 
tion of the country’s inhabitants 
mainly to the stimulus of a highly sue 
ful war conducted at a distance, so thy 
unfavorable effects were to be seen or 
The results were total business ¢agy 
below anything witnessed for a third 
century, liabilities that compared fy 
ably with any but the best of years, ap 
precedentedly small number’ of bay 
casualties, and a smaller proportig 
failures to those engaged in busines { 
ever before recorded. It might be 
that there also occurred, what was 
once before noted, and then, by the 
in a very unfav orable year, an 
decrease in the number in busines 
other words, there was added to ¢ 
tionally favorable business condit 
abundant cash demand, and closely 
tailed credit, a falling off in the m 
of traders among whom was to be diy 
a volume of demand, in money vali 
least, never before equaled. 

‘There were some unfavorable fea 
met with in-the year, notably extren 
cold and heat in winter and sum 
severe drought causing partial failux 
corn and cotton, an unprecedentedly 
epidemic, government interdiction a 
in partial paralysis of a number 
portant industries, notably building, | 
ing, distilling, and automobile n 
facturing, and accompanying restr 
of all but most essential operation 
other lines. On the other hand, ther 
first and foremost a hot-house stimuk 
of all lines aiding in war-operations, 
mense demands from government « 
for all kinds of materials and pri 
that could be used in war, active em 
ment at high wages for all who could 
with their hands, and a vastly enlg 
purchasing power of the mass of the 
all of these reflected in a level of m 
never before witnessed, which gave a 
dant opportunity for large margin 
profits. Hence it was that, to a 
extent than was noticed even in the 
ceding very favorable year 1917, bi 
sought sellers, cash sales were 
than ever before, and credits were 
tailed as sellers’ fancies dictated.” 

It is noted in the same article that“! 
than ever before the statistics showed! 
the personal element was the mains 
of business success or failure.’”’ One « 
almost assert that ‘‘only those failed 
lacked the bare essentials of good | 
equipment or judgment.” On 
point the writer says in detail: 


ness 


‘‘Business success or failure is lag 
personal—in other words, that the 
dividual himself is largely responsible 
failure to succeed in business—ther 
been no. higher percentage of pen 
liability established than in _ the} 
recently closed. In that year 86 per 
of the failures were classed as due 10 
individual, and only 14 per cent. 

charged to extraneous causes. In 
85 per cent. of all failures were charg 
the individual and only 15 per ceil 
outside causes; in 1916 the proportions 
81.5 per cent. personal and 18.5 pea 
non-personal, and in 1915 the proport 
were 74.4 and 25.6 per cent., respettil 
Never before 1917 in the quarter cell 
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Why we make so | 
Powerful a Car 


The joy of motoring, like most of the joys of life, 
The car in the comes from the use of power. 
illustration is the To be conscious that there is no hill you need to 
New Four Passen- avoid, no motor-way where your car cannot, with- 
ger Sport Model. out effort, hold your place on the road, is to realize 
Note winged the top joy of automobiling. Some say that this 
wind-shield and happiness which lies in the sense of Power is just 
improved. venti- plain vanity. Call it whatever you will, every car 
lator. owner likes the sensation which comes from the 
control of Power. 
The eighty-three horse-power of the Standard 
Eight levels hills. 


A Powerful Car Made by a Powerful Company 
Unrestricted Production 


The Standard Eight is made by the Standard Steel 
Car Company of Pittsburg—one of the largest 
industrial plants in the world. 

The production of Standard Eight cars from now 
on will be unrestricted. New territories will be 
opened—dealers will receive quotas of cars that 
will take care of their needs and deliveries will be 
made promptly. 

The immense company behind this car is a guar- 
antee of a sound permanent business for responsible 
dealers. 

Dealers are invited to write for the particulars 
of our agreements and terms. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Is your motor cheating? 


ow to know your motor’s secrets 


C* you tell when you 
are wasting power? 
How do you know all 
yourcylinders are doingtheir 
full work ? You may be wast- 
ing power and not know it. 

t means wasting gas and 
money. 


There is only one efficient 
way to tell just how healthy 


your motor is. Put a G-Piel 
Cut-Out on your car. It will 
tell your motor’s secrets. 
Then you can detect the 
quality of every explosion 
—you can be sure every cyl- 
inder is doing its full work. 
Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CO., Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


The G-Piel Muffler Cut - Out 


PIEL PRODUCT 
*‘ Tells the motor’s secrets” 
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will be invaluable to you. It i 
de Luxe, 
book of a kind ever issued. 


From cottage 
=< = ‘illustrated Ly colors. 
best architects o: country. 


every home builder. 


every page. of — 
choose from. itr means a big eguing | in time 
money. Send 25¢ and coupon below. 


On er New Home } 7 


Fe poe contemplate building, our Dew 
e 

Book the most elaborately prepared 
Select your home. 

re to the imposing man- 
It is the work of 


Sterling System Homes 


are absolutely Derfect in every detail: 
Ready erect—every part cut exactness. 


Nothing for your eorgentar to do but put the 
parts tenet, A All waste of time and material , 
eliminated. This means a tremendous saving to , 


New 1919 Sterling System Book 


gives valuable building informaton on 
n endless variety 


to 





Seed This Coupon 


ap Raped ve wil egeé you cur Del-une Book, 
of Sterling H This is the most beautiful 
book of its kind ever published. Every pros- 

pective home builder Bhould have a copy for 
} gear Boe building information it contains. 








International Mill & Timber Co. , Dept. 2403, Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find 25c tes your 1919 DeLuxe 
Book of Sterling System Homes. 
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of Bradstreet’s experience in this gnvt 
statistical work was the percentage due w, 
the individual himself as high ag 5 
cent., the nearest approach to mat 
82 per cent. reached in 1910 and g} 
per cent. reached in 1890. To fully under. 
stand the above statements, it be ad. 
visable to examine Bradstreet’s groypj 

























of the causes of failure proceeding from aM 48 


inherent in the individual as compan 
with those outside of his control. 


A.—Due to faults of those failing: 


Incompetence (irrespective of other causes). 
Inexperience (without other incompetence). 
Lack of capital. 

Unwise credits. 

Speculation (outside regular business). 
Neglect of business (due to doubtful habits), 
Personal extravagance. 

Fraudulent disposition of property. 
B.—Not due to faults of those failing: 
Specific conditions (disaster, war, floods, etec.), 
Failures of others (of apparently solvent debtors), 
Competition. 












Bradstreet’s definition of a busines 
failure is that it ‘“‘must involve some los 
to creditors of individuals, firms, or o. 
porations engaged in ordinary commercig) 
operations.”” Under this classification 
failures of professional men, such x 
physicians, lawyers, and actors, ag yl 
as stockbrokers and real-estate deale; 
also old bankruptcies passing through the 
United States courts, have no plage 
since these generally are dissociated from 





the recognized commercial life of th 
country. Failures to succeed, without 


loss to creditors, are, therefore not a- 
braced in the data. Brads‘reet’s statistic 
do, however include ‘‘all suspensions of 
banks and other strictly financial instity. 
tions, even if these suspensions prove only 
temporary.”” From 1890 until 1912 lack 
of capital was the leading cause of failur, 
In 1912 incompetence forged to the front, 
and altho passed in turn by lack of capital 
in 1913 and 1914, incompetence in 1} 
again took and has since held first pla, 
with 36.5 per cent. of all failures credited to 
itin 1918, as against 33.2 per cent. due to 
lack of capital. These two causes, with 
the addition of inexperience, which i 
another form of incompetence in 1918 a- 
counted for 76.4 per cent. of all failures, as 
against 74.2 per cent. in 1917, 695 pe 
cent. in 1916, and 62.8 per cent. in 1915 
Speculation as a cause of failure has bean 
at a low ebb for four years, and the same 
is true of unwise credits, neglect, ani 
extravagance. All of these personal cause 
combined totaled 86 per cent. of the fail 
ures. The writer adds: 


“While 86 per cent. of all failures wer 
chargeable to personal causes, only 76. 
per cent. of liabilities were so credited i in 
1918, as against 77.8 per cent. in Ili, 
and 73.6 per cent. in 1916. Lack of cap 
ital was the most prolific source ol 
liabilities, the proportion in 1918 being 
30.8 per cent., as against 32.7 per cent, in 
1917 and 31.9 per cent. in 1916. The 
1917 proportion, it might be noted, was 
one of the largest in years. Next in in- 
portance to lack of capital was incon- 
petence, 26.9 per cent., which compared 
with 25.3 per cent. in 1917 and 2138 pet 
cent. in 1916. Fraud, the third most in- 
portant personal cause, accounted for 92 
per cent. in 1918, 9.9 per cent. in 1917, and 
7.4 per cent. in 1916. Inexperienee, a- 
other form of incompetence, accounted for 
4.7 per cent. in 1918, 5.2 per cent. in 1917, 
and 4.4 per cent. in 1916. The two cause 
of incompetence and inexperience @ll- 
bined accounted for 31.6 per cent. of al 
liabilities in 1918, against 30.5 per cent. in 
1917. The other personal causes i 
above mentioned, unwise credits, specul 
tion, neglect, and extravagance ac 
for only 4.5 per cent. of all liabilities in 
1918 and 4.7 per cent. in 1917. 
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nis gnet rents : 
ee onal causes of liabilities, specific 
Poy W4 opditions were the most hurtful, produc- 
this her Mig 19.8 per cent. in 1918, as against only 
“tH 142 per cent. in 1917, but 19.3 per cent. 


= z 


4, 1916. Failures of others and competi- 
fin accounted for only 4.1 per cent. of the 
1918 pices, a 8 oe in 1917. 
regards competition, the proportion 
6 from oy ; failures and liabilities due thereto were 
not materially different, being respectively 
i2and eight-tenths of 1 per cent. 
“Nineteen-eighteen was apparently the 
. best year in nearly two decades for the man 
yithsmall capital. Of 10,146 failing in the 
United States and Canada in that year 
9078, or 89.5 per cent., had not to exceed 
., $5,000, and a large number of these un- 
doubtedly had less than this old-time 
ninimum requirement. Not since 1897 
: was there a smaller percentage so provided, 
ling: the proportion in 1917 being 94.1 per cent., 
e.). in 1916, 95 per cent., and in 1915, 93.5 
tors), preent. The 1916 percentage, it might be 
noted, was the highest thus far recorded. 
Traders in the next higher classification, 
over $5,000 and less than $20,000, however, 
sifiered more than in any year back to 
1997, the proportion in 1918 being 7.4 per 
ent, against only 4.3 per cent. in 1917, 
39 per cent. in 1916, and 4.8 per cent. in 
1915. Those with $20,000 but less than 
$30,000 failing constituted 2.2 per cent. 
of the 1918 failures, and those in still 
higher classes combined were less than 1 
preent. of all failing. Of the liabilities 
of the 10,146 persons or corporations failing 
in 1918, it may be said that 59.1 per cent. 
owed less than $5,000, as against a pro- 
portion of 79.7 per cent. in 1917, a fact 
ing volumes for the credit curtail- 
ment said to have been enforced in that 
yar. Those with $5,000 or over, how- 
ever, were a vastly larger proportion than 
in 1917, which may be construed as indi- 
cating that credit curtailment was opera- 
tive most heavily against the small trader. 
4s to credit ratings of those failing, it 
night be noted that 96.8 per cent. had 
very moderate or no credit, which differs 
little from the proportions ruling in recent 
previous years. The 1916 proportion, 
Wi7 per cent., was the highest recorded. 
The constancy of these percentages as to 
aedit ratings over the past four years, in 
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es, with  tieface of heavily reduced numbers failing, 
rhieh is isnot the least interesting feature of this 
1918 ao- exhibit.” 

lures, as 

9.5 pt LOW LEVELS FOR SAVINGS-BANK 
in 1915, 

iio BONDS 

he same? When one notes current prices for stand- 


ct, and ardrailroad stocks he is apt to overlook the 
| causes @ fact that high-grade railroad bonds have 
the fail fallen approximately 1314 points since the 
highest prices reached in 1917. By ‘‘high 

grade’’ is here meant bonds legal for sav- 

eS Wee ® ings-banks to invest in. Of course, this 
ly 76.1 oy market value for these issues, as The 
n 1917 Wall Street Journal remarks, “‘does not in 
of ap “4Y manner reflect weakness in their 
ree of ftancial position, but is due to general 
3 being economic conditions resulting principally 
cent, inf from the war.’’ Another reason is that 
The § life-insurance com panies, who are generally 
od, was large buyers of high-grade railroad issues, 
Mi have been out of the market temporarily 
because of their need of funds to meet 
1.8 per Ytusual loss claims, due to the influenza 
ost im-§ *pidemic. . Conservative opinion is that 
for 92 with a continuation of decline in commodity 
17,and f priees and prospects for an easier money 
ee, a i market after the next government loan is 
«4 floated, “market price of securities with 
pa fixt interest-rates should advance, and the 
. com § Vings-bank issues will no doubt be the 
of al frst to respond to the change of the trend 
ent. ing i2 price movement.’’ The same paper 
$s note printed a few weeks ago a list of important 
pectlt- Band active railroad bonds legal for savings- 
tanks in New York State, with the high 
oF riees reached in 1917, high and low figures 
une 1918, closing or last prices on 
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One to Five Tons 














The Nation’s Freight Car 


HE Diamond T Truck has 
rightfully earned the title of 


“The Nation’s Freight Car,”’ be- 
cause of its dependability—dura- 
bility and its adaptability. 


This applies to the Diamond T 
one, one and one-half, two, three 
and one-half or five-ton Trucks. 


Write us for our Illustrated Dia- 
mond T Folder. 





Diamond T Ccmpssy 4505 W. 26th St., Chicago 
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This New Range Is A 


Wonder For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet Note the two gas ovens above—one 
long it can do every kind of cooking for baking, glass paneled and one 
for any eng | cre A by gas i. for broiling, with white enamel door. 
warm weather, or by coal or w The large oven below has the Indi- 
when the kitchen needs heating. cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
The Coal section andtheGassection See the cooking surface when you 
are just as separate as though you want to rush things—five burners 
had two ranges in your kitchen. for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both ceal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It “Makes Cooking Easy” 


Gl Gold Medal ; 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. MatgaiiosS*spried Siormred eel. Woot al 



































Flowers all Summer 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


HERE is no flower more easily grown, nor one that blooms 
more freely, than GLADIOLUS, and by repeated plantings, 
continued flowering may be had all summer long. The huge 
spikes are graceful and fascinating in their great array of brilliant 
colors. If cut as the first flower opens and placed in water, the 
flowers develop for a week. even to the last bud, without losing 
their richness of color. 
GLADIOLI require no nursing, spraying or other special atten- 
tion. Commence planting in April and repeat at 1o-day intervals 
> until the end of June, and you will have flowers until late autumn. 


Vaughan’s Homewood Gladioli 


{ contains five or more of the best standard kinds, distinct in color 
, and now most used by commercial florists. None better or more 
5 effective at any price. 


60 Fine Bulbs for $1.00 


mailed free to customers within 4th Postal Zone (600 miles) from 

Chicago or New York. For further zones add 16 cents in stamps. 
Pamphlet, ‘‘How to Grow,”’ enclosed in every package. 

For $2.25 we will include with the above 

Tee Tein Fon cts Gladioli our No. 2 “‘Peace Package.”’ 

““” Vegetable Seeds (ordered alone $1.50), 


. the best kinds, enough for 50 ft. 
20 Large Pkts garden, and above 60 bulbs, prepaid $2.25 


Vaughan’s Catalogue, ‘‘Gardening Illustrated,’’ goes with 
either, or by mail FREE—152 big pages. 


U.S.Got. ~~ Naughan’s Seed Store 


License 31-33 West Randolph Street (Dept. D), CHICAGO 
No.G31074 41-43 Barclay Street (Dept. D), NEW YORK 










































| up.”—Boston Transcript. 









February 7, 1919, and declines fy, 
1917 highs as follows: . 


1917 1918 1919 

Issue High High Low Fé? 4 
Atchison general 4s,.'95..... 97 9 # 7 83% IK 
Atl. Coast Line Ist. 4s, '52.... 963¢ 8914 77 83ho 1K 
B. & O. ref. & gen. 5s, 95... 10132 9234 75% 82% 

Balt. & O. pr. In. 3498, "25... 9634 9234 8544 88% 4 
Balt. & O. ist mtg. 4s, 48... 9434 87 7316 77% i 
P.L. E. & W. V. ref. 4s,'41.. 90 83 72 7% in 
Chi. Burl. & Q. gen. 4s, 58.. 9744 89 78 82 
Del. & H. ist & ref. 4s, 43... 9949 885 79 & ig 
St. P. M. & M. ext. 4s, "37... 9834 90 814% 9 
Illinois Central ref. 4s, "55... 95 87 77% 8 
Manhattan Ry. con. 4s, '90.. 94 81% 73% 72 
M. 8. P. & 8.8. M. ist 48,38 97 90 80 8 
N. ¥. Central 314s, 97...... 86% 76 69 72 
North’n Pacific p. |. 4 .-. 96% 90 79 «= 88a 
Pennsylv'a gen. 4! 9: 5. ( B 
Pennsylv’a con. 419s, "60. 
South'n Pacific ref. 4s, 55... 
Union Pacific 1st 4s, '47.. 
Union Pacific ref. 4s, 08. 
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. 107% 100% 92% 5% 1 
9% 864 755% 82l4 iy 
100 91 84 86 
954% 9844 75% 81 My 


RAILROADS CUTTING DOWN 
EXPENSES 


Reports from many railroad cente 
show that the managers are reduciy 
operating expenses because of declines jy 
traffic. A year ago the abnormal wea 
combined with a shortage of help and a 
abnormal movement of freight tonn 
and heavy troop movement resulted j 
‘the worst congestion that the railroad 
have ever experienced,” says a writer ij 
The Wall Street Journal. The reverse ij 
now the ease. No congestion exists q 
the Pennsylvania Railroad where trafiy 
is moving freely and there is less of it 
Heavy movements of munitions from th 
Pittsburg district have stopt. As they 
is less traffic, so there is need of less ma 
to handle it. The retrenchment program 
is going “right down the line.” Heads ¢ 
all departments have been asked to “‘cutto 
the bone.” In January the retrenc 
ment program so far as betterments ani 
improvements were concerned was pit 
into effect, when work on improvements 
amounting to $10,000,000 on the Pem 
sylvania alone was stopt. In purchase, 
also, economy has been the watchword, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad recently had 
about 180,000 workers as compared witha 
normal working force of from 150,000 to 
160,000. Based on these figures, from 2)- 
000 to 30,000 employees might be released, 
If similar conditions existed on othe 
railroads the total number affected woul 
run over 100,000. Since the Government 
took hold wages have been increased by 
almost $1,000,000,000 per annum. As 
wages of workers could not be reduced the 
alternative was to reduce the number i 
workers and this is what will be done. 












An Innocent Good Time.—A colonel who 
was a stern disciplinarian gathered his 
officers about him and issued orders for the 
regiment’s forthcoming train journey to the 
coast. 

“‘ I don’t object to an innocent good time 
on the men’s part during this journey,” he 
said, ‘‘ but you will see to it that there's 
no swearing, no skylarking, no card-play- 
ing, and as little cigaret - smoking 
possible.” 

‘“* Pardon me, colonel,” said a timid voice, 
“but would you object if I took alongs 
little plain sewing to occupy my con 
pany and myself?’—Ti%t-Bits. 





Ups and Downs of Language.—“ Did 
you eall Edith up this morning?” 

“Yes, but she wasn’t down.” 

“* But why didn’t you call her down?” 

‘“* Because she wasn’t up.” 

“Then call her up now and call her dow! 
for not being down when you called he 
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The Worlds 
Most Scientific 
Shaving Cream 
Perfected in 


The Great Laboratories of 
Johnson & Johnson 





SEONG 
OPER KIO 


a, 


BESS 


OTHING less than 

our great laboratory 
resources could have pro- 
duced Johnson’s Shaving 
Cream Soap. For it is on 
a par with the 400 superior 
preparations we make for 
physicians and nurses. 
We marshalled all our chem- 
ical skill and our thirty years 
of experience to give it the 
Johnson & Johnson scientific 
accuracy recognized the 
world over. 


Improves the Skin 
in Two Ways 


It is interesting to note that 
thousands of physicians were 
the first users of Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap. They 
were delighted by its soothing 
effect, and realized the im- 
portance of its antiseptic prop- 
erties—qualities that help rid 
the skin of blemishes. 
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Johnson’s is a great beard- 
softener. It does its work so 
well that shaving is eased im- 
mensely. Facial irritation is 
lessened. Thus the skin is 
again benefited. 


Try Johnson’s 
Just Once 


You never saw anything like 
the moist richness of its lather 
—and ‘‘The Lather’s the 
Thing.”’ Your brush whips 
it up in a jiffy—no rubbing in 
with the fingers. Johnson’s 
saves lots of time — its users 
never miss the morning train. 
Works equally well with cold 
water. Get Johnson’s Shav- 
ing Cream Soap today from 
your druggist. Every shaving- 
morning thereafter you will 
thank Science. 


} New Brunswick { New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Gauze, Absorbent 

Cotton, Bandages, Toilet and Baby Powder, 

Medicated Soap, ters, Zonas Adhesive 

Piaster, Synol Soap, Lister’s Fumigator, Dental 

Floss, and other Red Cross products for use in 
hospital and home. 


JOHNSONS SHAVING (REAM SOAP 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER 
EASY CHAIR 


Rexzders will please bear in mind that no 
will be iuken of anonymous communications, 


Help kill them. The Government urges it. 
These rodents destroy food and 
other valuables, cause fires and 

spread such dangerous dis- 

eases as infantile paralysis. Rererend, abbreviated Rev. 
In foodstuffs alone they cost like Henoreble 

the people of the U. S. over . @, 

$2,000,000.00 annually. 


Bis-Kit 


For Mice too 


“C. P. A.," Minden, Neb.—“ Kindly 
this: when should * Reverend’ be used, and 
should it be used at any time? ‘The Reve 
‘Reverend Mr.,’ and with or without * 
prefixed.’ 


“he 
Vs as a title, 

be preceded by the definite a 
the phrase being adjectival; as, ‘The R 
Thomas Jones’; or, if the first name is not y 
‘The Reverend Mr. Jones’; but “Rev. Jones? 
harsh if not rude. 

“J. A. B.,”’ Suffotk, Va.— Some days ago 
word unstintedly was used in my.presence, and 
question arose as to whether or not 7 was proper,” 

The word wnstintedly means “not limited, 
restricted, or scanty,"’ and is used correctly in the 
sentence “I appreciate the attention you g9 
unstintedly gave me.”’ 

“J. B. D.,”” Amarillo, Tex.—“ Kindly give” me 
the words ot meaning ‘of the Macedonian Cry,” 


Bd 


No Mixing —No Spreading—No Muss—No Trouble. 
Just crumple up a “RAT BIS-KIT” about the house. 
Rats will seck it, eat it and die outdoors. The easiest, 
quickest and cleanest way. Large size, 35c. Small 
siz For sale at all druggists and general 
storss. “EACH BIS-KIT CONTAINS A 
DIF FERENT BAIT.’ 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


You also 

can kill 
roaches, 

rats, mice, etc., 
with Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste. In Tubes, 25c. 


The words are ‘Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us,’’ which you will find in the Bible 
(Acts xvi, verse 9)—‘‘And a vision appeared 
to Paul in the night; there stood a man of Mage. 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come over inip 
Macedonia, and help us.” -In the verse that 
follows it is explained that ‘ Immediately we 
endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to 
preach the Gospel unto them.” 

“S. C.,"" Newark, N. J.—‘*Can you shed any 
additional light concerning the origin of-the word 
Huguenot to that given by Mr. Charles Shriner 
in his ‘Wit, Wisdom, and Foibles of the Great’?” 

The editor named covered five of the etymolo- 
gies commonly associated with the word: Hugue- 
not. Its origin is disputed. One etymologist 
cites the form ciguenots from the ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Geneva,”’ 1550, a popular alteration.of the 
German eidgenosz, confederate. Richard Cot- 
grave in his ‘‘ Dictionary of the English and French 
Tongues,'’ published 1611, describes the term as 
“Named from person of the name of 
Huguenot who was at some time conspicuous as a 
reformer."’ This conjecture has been verified by 
Littré, who discovered (see his “‘ Literary History 
of France,” volume 24, page 307) that Huguenot 
was in use as a Christian name for two hundred 
years before the Reformation. He cites the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Le 7 octobre, 1387, Pascal Huguenot de 
Saint Junien en Limousin, docteur en décret.” 
Scheler, in his ‘‘ Dictionary of French Etymology,” 
published in Brussels and London in 1873, gives as 
many as fifteen false etymologies. Modern 
lexicographers accept the derivation from the 
personal name. As for that from the German, 
Dr. W. W. Skeat in his ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary” 
says: “ The favorite falsc etymology from German 
eidgenossen, being of the worst, involves 
incredible phonetic changes.”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
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©“Victory” 
Pennant 


Army, Navy, 
Marine 

é $1 Postpaid 

Every home should have one of these 

beautiful pennants, with coat of arms— 

any service, battle, division or ship. 


$1 Postpaid. Pillow Tops, $2 
Broadway Specialty Co., 142 West 17th St., New York 
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HARRISON MEMORIALS 


The translation of your own taste and desires into a memorial 
or mausoleum requires a sympathetic understanding which 
can come only with years of experience. 


The Harrison Granite Company offers you a personal 
service made valuable by 74 years of artistic and 


constructional success. Write tor Booklet 6 


HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Works: Barre, Vermont 


Travel and Resort Directory | 


. , eatest Ww N YOUR OWN OR ANGE GROVE 
¥ Oo 7O . 7 
ass uran ce ‘ beautiful Fruitland Park. Let us tell you how | 
of recovery 


melons, peaches, cotton, your first crops, 
should help pay for your grove. Board of 
from : 
tuberculosis 
is provided in this region, 


Trade, 103 Trade Bidg., Fruitland Park, Fla. | 
chosen by the U.S. Govern- 


ment for its $2,000,000 Army 

Sanatorium. Over 200 days of 

sunshine. Low humidity. No 

dust. Protected from winds. 

THE NEW MEXICO 

Cottage Sanatorium 
for all classes of Tuberculosis. Estab- 
lished 1905. Se arate cottages. Resident 
physicians. R tes moderate, no extras 
for ambulant -atients. Write for free 
Booklet “‘L.”" Wayne MacVeagh Wilson, 
Manager. 


The White Cross Sanatorium 
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in | | PA TENTS. Write for Free fom Cues 
| Book, “How To Obtain a Pate 
model or sketch and description fee our yo 
| opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable 
Terms. VICTOR. J. EVANS & CO., 759 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





See this wonderful North- 
land. The one trip you will 
never forget and never regret. 

You travel ia perfect comfort all 
the way. Best of ocean steamers. 
Parlor observation cars. Modern 
river steamers. Excellent hotels 
and service. 

Interesting booklets, maps and 
worth-while information on request. 

HERMAN WEIG, GP. A. | 
109 W. Washington St.., CHicAco 

J. L.BURNSIDE, afl Agt. , 
610 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 





Ambitious Workers to start Collec- | 
Be independent—earn $2500 | 
train and refer business to 

t. Nat’l Coll’n 

Solumbus, O. 


Wanted: 
tion Bureaus. 
up, yearly. We 
you. “Scientific Facts’’ FRE 
Bureau, Dept. 3, 65 a 





PROTECT YOUR INVENTION. 
ERSONAL SERVICE. 
Send ae | for honest, advice. 
REANEY KELLY, 


912F Woodward Bide, ° 


} 





YOU CAN EARN anywhere from $3000 to Wasuincron, D.C. 


$6000 a year selling Visual Instruction Equip- 
ment to schools and libraries. Exclusive 
territory, permanent contracts to high class 
men. Al references and cash deposit guar- 
antee required. U nderwood & Underwood, 
ena C, 417 5th Ave., New York. 





PATENTS. Send sketch or model for prelim- 

— examination. Highest references. Best 

Its. Promptness assured. Booklet free, 

W: ATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








A homelike institution for a limited num- 
ber of patients. Margaret Waelly, R.N., 
Superintendent. 


Chamber of Commerce 
SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO 














A man can gain some new knowledge from | 
the Standard Dictionary every day through | 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 


children for their benefit. 


WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE 





ALASKA 


‘THE SILENT NORTH 


| Offers you direct Eskimo and Indian Ivory, 
Skin and Metal Curios, Moccasins, Baskets, 
nowshoes, Horns, Heads and Furs. Stamp 
for information. 


, ALASKA CURIO & FUR EXCHANGE, Anchorage, Alaska 





MEN AND WOMEN—Become independent. 
Own Your Business, experience unnecessary, 
selling our $6,000 accident death, $30 acci- 
dent, $25 sick weekly benefits. $10.50 yearly, 


| half amounts $5.50. Guaranteed steady income 


| NEW PATRIOTIC 


| rn Make-up Goods. 


from renewals. $250,000 deposited insurance 
dept. Registration, Dept. L, Newark, N. J. 





PLAYS, Recitations, 
Entertainments 
Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues. 
Minstrel Jokes, Tableaux, Drills. Musical 
arge Catalog Free. 


S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicago 





for War-time_ Benefits, | 


PATENT SENSE 
“The Book for Inventors and Manufacturers.” 
FREE _— eA ACEY 
651 F Street, N. Washington, D.C. 
EST ABLISHED 1869 


INVENTORS—Send sketch and description 
of your invention for advice regarding patent 
protection. 20 years’ experience. Our hand- 
book on patents is sent free .on request. . All 
communications strictly confidential. Write 
ustoday. Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 
4733 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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